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MODERN ASTRONOMY. 


Joseru P14zzi was born at Ponte, 
at the foot of the Alps, in 1746. At 
eighteen years of age, he entered 
the order of the Theatines, a class 
of Catholic priests, at Milan, and 
studied at Milan, Turin, and Rome. 
In 1770, being twenty four years of 
age, he was appointed professor of 
mathematics at the new university 
in Malta, on the abolition of which 
he returned to Italy, and in 1780 
became professor of the higher 
mathematics at Palermo. He in- 
spired the viceroy of Sicily with the 
desire to improve an old tower in 
the palace of the kings of Sicily at 
Palermo, by building upon it an ob- 
servatory. For his own improve- 
ment, he felt the necessity of visit- 
ing the large observatories, and be- 
coming acquainted with the most 
celebrated astronomers. He arri- 
ved at Parisin January, 1787, being 
now forty one years of age, to pur- 
sue the study of astronomy under 
the celebrated Lalande. Lalande 
had now been for twenty five years 
astronomical professor at the Col- 
lége de France, where he knew 
how to give to his lectures a pecu- 
liar attraction. His lecture room 
was a kind of nursery, from which 
a multitude of his sholars were 
transplanted to domestic and foreign 
observatories. Here Piazzi not 
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merely received the benefit of the 
instructions of Lalande, but formed 
a friendship which lasted through 
life. In 1788 he visited England, 
where he ordered of Ramsden the 
best instuments for his observatory. 
Among them was a circle of five 
feet diameter, an instrument both 
new and ingenious in its construc- 
tion, which Lalande characterized 
as forming an epoch in astronomy. 
Piazzi informs us that Ramsden 
twice undertook the construction of 
this instrument, and as often aban- 
doned it ; but at length in January, 
1788, he entered upon the work in 
earnest, and finished it in August, 
1789. Itisanaltitude and azimuth 
instrument, the azimuth circle being 
of three feet diameter, the vertical 
circle, as already stated, of five 
feet. The latter is divided to six 
minutes, and has two microscopes, 
each reading to a single second of 
arc. 

In 1789, Piazzi returned to Sicily 
with hisinstruments. Hisobserva- 
tory was completed, and he entered 
upon his new duties with all the 
enthusiasm of youth. His first ob- 
servations were published in 1792. 
He soon after began his catalogue 
of stars, and dedicated the first, con- 
taining six thousand seven hundred 
and eighty four stars, to the Institute 
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at Paris. On the evening of Janu- 
ary 1, 1801, he was occupied as 
usual with his catalogue, and while 
observing the eighty seventh star of 
Lacaille’s Zodiacal Catalogue, be- 
tween Aires aud Taurus, he saw 
close by ita star of the eighth mag- 
nitude, which he also observed.* 
“ At that time,” he informs us, “no 
doubt arose in regard to the nature 
of it ; but on the evening of the 2d, 
having repeated my observations, 
and finding that they did not cor- 
respond either in time or zenith dis- 
tance, I suspected that some error 
had been committed ® my obserya- 
tions on the precedingday. en 
began to entertaih some ‘idea that’ 
it might perhaps beanew star. On 
the evening of the 3d, my conjec- 
ture was confirmed, as I assured 
myself that it was not a fixed star. 
However, before I would speak of 
it, I waited till the evening of the 
4th, on which I had the satisfaction 
of finding that it had moved accord- 
ing to the same laws which it had 
observed on the preceding days. 
From the 4th to the 10th, the sky 
was overcast. On the evening of 
the 10th, it appeared to me in the 
telescope accompanied by four oth- 
ers nearly of the same magnitude. 
I observed them all as well as pos- 
sible, and comparing these observa- 
tions with others which I made on 
the evening of the 11th, I easily 
distinguished the new one from the 
rest by its motion. I was however 
exceedingly anxious to see it when 
not on the meridian, and therefore 
employed myself in examining it 
with great care ; but notwithstand- 
ing all my exertions and those of 
my assistants, both possessing ex- 
cellent sight and accustomed to 
viewing the heavens with a tele- 





* Perhaps some of our readers may not 
be aware of the distinction between see- 
ing and observing. ‘The former is a sim- 
ple exercise of our organs of vision; the 
latter implies something more. To ob- 
serve a star, is to locate it in the heavens 
by accurate measurement. 
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scope, it was not possible to distin- 
guish it from many others by which 
itwassurrounded. Iwastherefore 
obliged to be contented with seeing 
it on the meridian for the short 
space of about two minutes, that is, 
during the time it employed to pass 
over the field of the telescope ; the 
other observations made at the same 
time not permitting me to remove 
the instrument from its position. To 
render these observations however 
more certain, while it was observed 
by myself with a circle, it was ob- 
served at the same time by Carioti 
withatransitinstrument. Thusthe 
heavens being constantly nebulous, 


‘and often obscured by thick clouds, 


our observations were frequently 
interrupted till the 11th of Febru- 
ary ; after which the star having 
approached very near to the sun, it 
was no longer possible to see it at 
the time of its passing the meridian. 
I resolved then to search for it be- 
yond the meridan by means of azi- 
muths ; but having fallen ill on the 
13th of February, I was not able to 
make any further observations.” 
Piazzi wished to enjoy the pleas- 
ure of calculating the orbit of his 
comet, and still secure the honor of 
first discovery. On the 24th of 
January, he therefore sent to M. 
Oriani at Milan, and Bode at Berlin, 
two observations, viz. those of Jan. 
Ist and 23d, a number insufficient 
for determining an orbit. He add- 
ed merely that the comet was sta- 
tionary on the 10th. Oriani, find- 
ing that it had no nebulosity like 
comets, and that it had been sta- 
tionaryand retrogradewithin a short 
period like planets, calculated its 
orbit for a circle. Baron de Zach 
at Gotha did the same, and on the 
24th of May sent his elements to 
Lalande. He thought at first it 


might be the comet of 1770, or the 
long expected planet between Mars 
and Jupiter. 

Lalande, having heard of the dis- 
covery of the comet at Palermo, 
wrote to Piazzi for a copy of his 
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observations. Piazzi replied, “I 
had resolved to communicate my 
observations to no one before I had 
deduced the elements of the comet ; 
but itis you who claim them ; I can 
no longer object ; here they are.” 
(C’est vous qui me les demandez, je 
n’ai plus d’objection : vous les trou- 
verezci-jointes.) Burckhardt at Pa- 
ris, immediately commenced the 
computation of an orbit. He soon 
found thata parabola would not sat- 
isfy the observations, and he was 
the first to obtain an elliptic orbit. 
Piazzi meanwhile was proceeding 
with his computations. He made 
trial of a parabolic orbit, but without 
success. He however obtained a cir- 
cular orbit which succeeded much 
better than the parabola. For along 
time Piazzi persisted in the opinion 
that he had discovered a comet, but 
finding that its orbit was so nearly 
circular, he was satisfied to call ita 
planet, and named it Ceres, fromthe 
tutelary goddess of Sicily. 

The planet was no where seen 
but at Palermo before conjunction ; 
yet astronomers throughoutEurope, 
were prepared to search for it as 
soon as possible after conjunction, 
andBaron de Zach published a chart 
showing the track which the planet 
should pursue according to the ellip- 
ticelements. Still fornearly a year 
the new planet was not found ; and 
about the close of 1801, Delam- 
bre thus addressed the Institute of 
France. ‘‘The star discovered about 
a year ago by Piazzi, has hitherto 
escaped the researches of all astron- 
omers. Resembling in respect of 
light a star of the seventh or eighth 
magnitude, it exhibited none of those 
appearances that serve todistinguish 
comets. It need excite no surprise 
that nine months after its disappear- 
ance to Piazzi, all the astronomers 
of Europe should have failed in their 
researches, since there is an uncer- 
tainty of some degrees respecting 
the exact place where it is necessary 
to search for it, as the elements of 
its orbit, calculated on so small an 
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arc, can not after so long an interval 
give the apparent places with sufh- 
cient accuracy.” 

Understand the nature of the dif- 
ficulty. ‘The planet had been ob. 
served for a period of forty days, 
yet during this time it had described 
an are of only four degrees in the 
heavens. Now the accuracy ofa 
calculated orbit depends more upon 
the are described, than upon the in- 
terval between the observations; yet 
from this small base line of four de- 
grees, was to be computed the plan- 
et’s place after the interval ofayear. 
It might now be if nearly the oppo- 
site quarterofthgheavens. To this 
uncertainty of the orbit, was to be 
added the faintness of the star It 
could only be seen with a good tele- 
scope, and could not be distinguish- 
ed in appearance from a fixed star 
of the same brightness. An obser- 
ver might thus sweep over the plan- 
et a hundred times, see it distinctly, 
and not be aware what he had seen. 
It was only by observing it on suc- 
cessive evenings, and detecting a 
change of place, that it could be 
identified. ‘This required a minute 
and oft-repeated examination of eve- 
ry faint star in the heavens within 
the region where the planct might 
possibly be found. ‘Thus the planet 
was lost, and its rediscovery prom- 
ised to demand a labor equal to that 
of original discovery. One might 
set about the discovery of a new 
planet with about as good encour- 
agement as he could prosecute the 
search for the lost Ceres. 

Thus every Mathematican of Eu- 
rope, had failed to obtain a satisfac. 
tory orbit. Shame on the astrono- 
mers of the nineteenth century! 
that so small a body should defy 
your combined powers! But is. it 
not possible that we have been im- 
posed upon? No one out of Paler- 
mo, ever saw this new star. Bode 
and Lalande, Oriani and De Zach, 
sought for it in vain. Who knows 
butPiazzi might have manufactured 
his observations from his own fertile 
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brain? Atall events, science owes 
him no great obligations for his dis- 
covery. But there still remained 
a newly fledged mathematician, 
young Gauss, now professor in the 
University of Gottingen. 

Charles Frederic Gauss was born 
in Brunswick, April 23, 1777.— 
When at school he displayed strik- 
ing indications of talent, and in his 
disputation for the Doctor’s degree, 
he showed his acuteness and ingenu- 
ity, in the criticisms which he made 
upon the former attempts to demon- 
strate the first principles of algebra, 
at the same time proposing a new 
and rigorous demonstration of his 
own. Butin 1801, he gave a more 
brilliant display of his powers in his 
Disquisitiones Arithmetice ; a work 
full of the most refined mathemati- 
eal speculation. This wasthe strip- 
ling, now twenty four years of age, 
who had the hardihood to attempt a 
problem in which all others had fail- 
ed. Let us hear his own account of 
this discovery. “Inthe month of 
September, 1801, while engaged up- 
on a labor of a very different kind, 
some ideas occurred to me which 
promised to lead to a solution of this 
great problem, the accurate deter- 
mination of the orbit of a heavenly 
body from a smal] number of obser- 
vations, independent of hypothesis. 
Not unfrequently in like cases, for 
fear of having our attention diverted 
from the main object of pursuit, we 
allow trains of thought to be forgot- 
ten, which if followed up, might lead 
to important results. Perhaps my 
own reflections would have shared 
the same fate, if they had not occur- 
red at atime singularly fortunate for 
their preservation. For about this 
time the report was circulated ofthe 
discovery ofa new planet, and soon 
the observations of Piazzi were pub- 
lished. Never before in the annals 
of astronomy, has there occurred a 
better occasion,scarcely canwe con- 
ceive a better one, for showing the 
importance of this problem, than 
that which now presented itself, 


when the last hope of rediscovering 
this planetary atom, after the lapse 
of a year among the countless stars 
of the firmament, depended upon an 
accurate determination of the orbit 
founded upon thosefe wobservations. 
Could | have ever found a more for- 
tunate moment for testing the prac- 
tical value of my ideas, than by ap- 
plying them to the determination of 
the orbit of Ceres, which during the 
forty days of observation had de- 
scribed an arc of only four degrees, 
and now after the lapse of a year, 
was to be sought in a remote part 
of the heavens? The application 
of my new method was first made 
in October, 1801, and on the first 
clear succeeding night, the fugitive 
was seen in the very place indicated 
by my computations.” 

The planet was rediscovered by 
De Zach, on the 7th of December, 
1801, about 120° from the place 
where it was last seen by Piazzi. 
Jan. 5, it was seen by Dr. Olbers of 
Bremen; Jan. 26, it was seen by 
Mechain at Paris; and Feb. 3, it 
was observed by the Astronomer 
Royal at Greenwich. Since that 
time it has been constantly followed 
at all the large observatories, and 
its orbit is as well known as that of 
any of the planets observed by the 
astronomers of Chaldea. 

Let us dwell for a moment upon 
these facts, and see if they contain 
anything very extraordinary. Might 
not the whole scene have been laid 
at Alexandria or Babylon? The 
discovery of Ceres, was a matter of 
chance. Lucky Piazzi! Might not 
the same accident have happened 
to Hipparchus, or the astronomers 
of the Celestial Empire? Is there 
any thing in all this history which 
indicates the boasted superiority of 
the nineteenth century ? And was 
the discovery of Gauss of any higher 
order than that of Columbus, who 
succeeded in making an egg stand 
upright on its smaller end ? 

The interest attaching to the dis- 
covery of this little body is rather 
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increased than diminished by its di- 
minutive size. For ages it had pur- 
sued its silent pathway in the heav- 
ens, when no human eye was suffi- 
ciently acute to discover its exist- 
ence. Fromthe summit of the tem- 
ple of Belus, the astronomers of Chal- 
dea almost realized the poetic con- 
ception of touching the stars with 
their heads, yet no planet Ceres ever 
gladdened their eyes. Hipparchus 
first counted the stars, yet he never 
dreamed of the existence of this 
planetary atom. Still the Greeks 
and Chaldeans had eyes as acute as 
ourown. Not one in a thousand of 
the people of these United States 
ever saw Mercury, and still fewer 
have ever had any evidence from 
their own observations of its being 
a planet. Yet Mercury was well 
known to the ancients, and still re- 
tains the name given to it by the 
Greeks. Through one of the fair- 
est skies of nature, the Greek with 
eagle eye, sounded the depths of the 
firmament. In those primitive times, 
no short-sighted mortal strove to 
remedy the defects of nature with 
concave eye-glass. Nature had cast 
their physical forms in her most per- 
fectmould. Compared with civiliz- 
ed man in modern times, the Greeks 
were superior in strength, in fair 
proportions, in acuteness of sense. 
Yet Hipparchus only counted 1022 
stars, and even that great body Ura- 
uus had shone upon all the ancient 
world of astronomers, unnoticed 
and unknown. For ages had Ceres 
strown the plains of Sicily with her 
richest gifts, yet hitherto no mortal 
eye had presumed to gaze on the 
countenance of the goddess. The 
discovery of Ceres required the pre- 
vious discovery of the telescope. 
This discovery dates back only two 
hundred years, and a telescope of 
sufficient perfection to disclose mi- 
nute objects is ofstill more recent or- 
igin. ‘Thediscovery of Ceresis then 
a proof of the advanced state of the 
age in which it was made, asit requir- 
ed the use of a superior telescope. 
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This discovery not merely requir- 
ed good optical power in the tele- 
scope, but several auxiliaries for ac- 
curate measurement. Simply to see 
the planet, requires mere optical 
power in the instrument. Ceres 
might then have been discovered 
with a bare telescope tube, without 
graduated circle, micrometer or ver- 
nier. From an observation of a 
single evening, however, it could not 
be distinguished from myriads of 
stars of equal size. It is shown to 
be a planet only by its motion, and 
to detect this requires a second day’s 
observation. Our unmounted tube 
might have disclosed the planet on 
a second evening, and a quick eye, 
aided by diagrams, might have de- 
tected motion without measurement. 
The same thing might have been 
done on a third, a fourth, a fifth eve- 
ning, and so on as long as the body 
was in sight. We say this might 
have been done. It is not physical- 
ly impossible—but almost infinitely 
improbable, that such a series of ob- 
servations should be made with an 
unmounted tube, however excellent 
the object-glass, for reasons some of 
which are sufficiently obvious, and 
others can be duly appreciated only 
by the practical astronomer. But 
even this does not secure to us @ 
permanent member of the planetary 
system. Ceres was visible only for- 
ty days, when it disappeared in con- 
sequence of its proximity to the sun. 
It became visible again only after 
the lapse of many months, when it 
was to be sought for in a distant 
part of the heavens. Without accu- 
rate observations, and a computation 
of the orbit, the planet is irrecover- 
ably lost. By accurate observations, 
we mean something of which the 
bulk, even of educated men, enter- 
tain no adequate conception. The 
ancients had acute senses,but proved 
clumsy observers. The astronomer 
royal of Alexandria was mistaken 
fifteen minutes in the latitude of his 
observatory, and Pytheas concluded 
that Marseilles and Constantinople 
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were on the same parallel of latitude. 
The difference we now know to be 
two degrees and a quarter. The 
errors in the famous catalogue of 
Hipparchus frequently amount to 
half a degree. Who has not heard 
of the astronomers of Chaldea ? 
Yet the times of their observations 
are given in hours without a frac- 
tion, or if with a fraction, it is never 
lessthana quarter. This rudeness 
in their observations may be ascrib- 
ed mainly to the want of suitable 
instruments. Without the great cir- 
cle of Ramsden, we might be siill 
ignorant of the existence of Ceres. 
With this assistance, Piazzi produ- 
ced a series of observations of a 
precision at his time almost unex- 
ampled. The orbit of Gauss rep- 
resented all the observations of Pi- 
azzi within five seconds ; and seve- 
ral of these Piazzi had noted as less 
certain from the unfavorable cir- 
cumstances of observation. But 
how great a quantity is five seconds 
of arc? Astronomers are now ac- 
customed to employ in their meas- 
urements the finest lines which can 
be obtained, stretched in the com- 
mon focus of the object-glass and 
eye-glass of the telescope. Metal- 
lic wires having a diameter of about 
the thousandth part of an inch were 
formerly employed; but astrono- 
mers now patronize a nicer artist, 
the spider. The spider lines in the 
focus of the telescope subtend an 
angle of about one second. Thus 
the greatest error in the observations 
of Piazzi did not exceed the breadth 
of a few spider lines. These ob- 
servations then indicate a very ad- 
vanced state of practical astronomy. 
They could not have been made a 
century ago. 

But the most difficult work re- 
mains. It is to compute the orbit 
from the observations. It is impos- 
sible to give any distinct idea of this 
process to one not versed in the 
higher mathematics. The Chalde- 
ans could predict an eclipse. But 
how? Not by an accurate compu- 


tation of the orbit of the moon, but 
from having observed that eclipses 
recur in nearly the same order after 
the lapse of about eighteen years. 
This method, though it might serve 
as a general guide, could give no 
information of the precise time or 
magnitude of the eclipse. But no 
such method was applicable to Ce- 
res. It had been observed through 
barely the hundredth part of a sin- 
gle circuit. Indeed, what task can 
appear more hopeless to the unini- 
tiated, than from a few observations 
of a new body, to compute its dis- 
tance, its orbit, its place after a long 
interval? You simply see the ob- 
ject in a certain direction ; but who 
is to measure its distance in that 
direction? Is the path in space a 
straight line, a broken line, or a 
curve? ‘The planet was observed 
to move westward a little, then to 
halt and return -to the east. It 
seems as ifactuated by will. When 
tired of traveling upon one road, it 
starts upon another. Whocan tell 
how soon it may tire again; and 
towards what new goal its sponta- 
neity may direct it? A partial so- 
lution of this problem was revealed 
to Newton, and he was the first to 
compute the orbit of acomet. His 
method was gradually improved un- 
til the discovery of Ceres, and 
Burckhardt computed an elliptic or- 
bit from the best methods then 
known. ‘This orbit satisfied the ob- 
servations pretty well, but after 
computing an ephemeris from these 
elements, the planet was sought for 
in vain. The orbit was deficient 
in precision. ‘The planet was not 
found in the place assigned it. The 
circumstances of the case were 
more disadvantageous than had ever 
before occurred. The orbit might 
represent the planet’s places tolera- 
bly well through an arc of four de- 
grees ; but extended to an are of 
one hundred and twenty degrees, 
the error is vastly multiplied. The 
science of astronomy was not suffi- 
ciently advanced for the case now 
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presented. There was wanting a 
method for deducing with facility 
and the greatest accuracy, the or- 
bit of a new celestial visitor from 
a small number of observations. 
Tothis honordidGaussaspire. At 
almost the same breath, his method 
was invented and applied ; and the 
united voice of Europe accorded to 
him the credit of complete success. 
The discovery therefore of the 
planet Ceres, and the determina- 
tion of its orbit, required a rare 
combination of circumstances ; per- 
fection of instruments—perfection 
in the modes of observation—per- 
fection in the mathematical theory. 
It deserves therefore to be quoted 
as one of the proudest triumphs of 
science. 


Another subject in which some 
definite progress has recently been 
made, is the distance of the fixed 
stars. The ancients placed the stars 
at a great but unknown distance, 
and it is certain that they had no 
instruments capable of measuring it. 
But soon after the invention of the 
telescope, the idea seems to have 
been entertained that now we might 
hope to learn the distance of the 
stars. We compute the distance of 
an inaccessible object, after meas- 
uring its bearing from two points 
sufficiently remote from each other. 
We compute the distance of the 
sun or a planet from the earth, by 
observing its direction from the ex- 
tremities of the earth’s diameter. 
The same method would be appli- 
cable to the stars if they were not 
too remote. Experience however 
has shown that this base line is too 
short. No instruments ever yet 
invented by man are delicate enough 
to indicate that one point of the 
earth is nearer to, or further from 
the stars than another. Astrono- 
mers have therefore endeavored to 
find a parallax in some of the fixed 
stars, by taking the diameter of the 
earth’sorbitasabase line. Viewed 
from the extremities of a base line of 
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a hundred and ninety millions of 
miles in length, it might be supposed 
there would be a great difference in 
the direction of some of the stars. 
More than a century ago, Hooke at- 
tempted todeduce an annual parallax 
from the observations of Flamsteed. 
The variation amounted to 47’ from 
one solstice to another. ‘Theobser- 
vations were good, but the inequality 
proceeded principally from aberra- 
tion, which was then unknown, and 
could not be explained by parallax. 
Horrebow found the sum of the 
parallaxes of Sirius and Lyra 65” ; 
between Sirius and the Head of the 
Dragon 1[24’', from which he cal- 
culated their distances. In 1717, 
Cassini found a parallax of 6” for 
Sirius ; but Halley showed that this 
inequality might be ascribed to re- 
fraction. 

At the commencement of the 
present century, astronomers had 
generally settled down in the opin- 
ion of Copernicus, that the parallax 
of the fixed stars was insensible. 
The inequalities which had been 
noticed in their places had been 
mostly explained by the discovery 
of aberration and nutation, and the 
small differences whic! still re- 
mained were so mixed up with the 
unavoidable errors of observation, 
that no satisfactory result could be 
deduced from them. Ifa parallax 
was ever to be discovered, it was 
clear that it must be exceedingly 
small in amount. This discussion 
was again revived by Dr. Brinkley, 
of Dublin. 

John Brinkley was born in Eng- 
land, and was educated at Cam- 
bridge University, where he gradu- 
ated in 1788, with the rank of sen- 
ior wrangler. Being appointed to 
a fellowship in Caius College, he 
devoted himself with unabated zeal 
to the pursuits of science. Upon 
leaving Cambridge, he went to the 
University « f Dublin to fill the chair 
of astronor iy, left vacant by the 
death of Usher. An observatory 
had recently been erected, and 
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partially furnishedwith instruments. 
Among the instruments ordered, 
was an entire circle of ten feet di- 
ameter, movable on a vertical axis, 
for measuring altitudes. This cir- 
cle was begun, as ordered, with a 
diameter of ten feet; but was re- 
duced by Ramsden to nine feet, 
and afterwards to eight feet, of 
which last size it was finished. Only 
one other astronomical circle so 
large as this has ever been made, 
namely, that which was finished for 
Cambridge a few years ago, but 
which is not capable of moving in 
azimuth like the Dublincircle. This 
is the instrument with which Dr. 
Brinkley’s observationswere chiefly 
made. In the year 1813, he an- 
nounced the following parallaxes as 
the result of twelve months, obser- 
vations : a Aquile 3” 0; Arcturus 
1.1; a Cygni 0".9; a Lyre 0".7. 
The next year he published new 
determinations, differing not greatly 
from the preceding. Some astron- 
omers in reply to these observations, 
objected that a change of tempera- 
ture might occasion a change of 
figure in the circle. To this Dr. 
Brinkley replied, that other stars in 
the vicinity gave no indications of 
parallax. Why should a change 
of figure in the circle affect only 
the observations of the four pre- 
ceding stars? The observations 
made at Greenwich by Pond, with 
Troughton’s mural circle, not hav- 
ing confirmed Dr. Brinkley’s results, 
he undertook, in 1818, a careful 
examination of all the errors to 
which mural circles are liable. 
His memoir contained in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions of 1818, 
furnishes new determinations of 
parallax, founded upon all the ob- 
servations made at Dublin, from 
1808 to 1818. The result is, 
a Aquile 2”.5; a Cygni 0".8; a 
Lyre 0".7 ; y Draconis 0”.0. Still, 
the astronomer royal at Greenwich 
determined to have no parallax ; 
whereupon Dr. Brinkley, in 1821, 
renews the discussion of the prob- 


lem, and concludes with the follow- 
ing numerical results: a Aquile 
1”.6 ; a Lyre 1.2; Arcturus 0”.6 ; 
a Cygni 0”.3. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that these results differ ma- 
terially from those before announ- 
ced. The next year appeared an- 
other memoir announcing new par- 
allaxes. The star which through- 
out furnished the greatest parallax, 
is a Aquile, and in this last memoir, 
finding that his observations of this 
star gave too great a value for the 
constant of aberration, Brinkley ad- 
mits that the parallax deduced from 
them must be considered doubtful. 
From a comparison of the obser- 
vations at Greenwich and Dublin, 
Pond derived the conclusion, that 
movable circles are less to be de- 
pended upon than mural. Brinkley 
maintains the contrary, and in 1824, 
gives his final results for a Lyre. 
In 1827, Dr. Brinkley received the 
appointment of Bishop of Cloyne, 
a chair formerly occupied by the 
celebrated Berkeley. Henceforth, 
the man whose whole preceding 
life had been devoted to the con- 
templation of the firmament, and 
to the solution of the sublimest 
questions of science, divorced him- 
self entirely from these enchanting 
occupations, to give himself exclu- 
sively to the duties of his new 
charge. ‘To escape all temptation, 
the ex-astronomer royal of Ireland, 
the ex-Andrews professor of astron- 
omy in the University, did not so 
much as retain in his house the 
smallest telescope. The disclosure 
of a fact so incredible, we owe to 
the indiscretion of a friend, who 
happening with the Bishop one day 
of an eclipse, was disappointed at 
not being able to observe it other- 
wise than with his naked eyes, for 
want of instruments. Sosoon may 
frail man leave his first love. 

Thus stood the question of par- 
allax only ten years ago. After 
the controversy between Brinkley 
and Pond, astronomers had mostly 
abandoned the idea of detecting a 
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parallax in any star amounting toa 
single second, and this was a quan- 
tity so difficult to answer for, that 
the discovery of any parallax seem- 
ed almost hopeless. A satisfactory 
solution of this much vexed problem 
was reserved for Bessel. 

Frederic William Bessel, was 
born at Minden, in Germany, July 
22, 1784, and at the age of fifteen 
years entered one of the first com- 
mercial houses of Bremen. The 
maritime intercourse of that place 
with foreign countries, excited in 
him an inclination for geography, 


and afterwards for the science of 


navigation, and induced him to at- 
tempt the acquisition of mathemat- 
ical knowledge from books. He 
soon passed to astronomy, and as 
his days were otherwise occupied, 
he devoted his nights to these la- 
bors. Anastronomical work which 
he wrote, procured him the ac- 
quaintance of Dr. Olbers, (a resident 
of Bremen,) who from that time 
became his adviser. In 1806, he 
joined Scroéter at Lilienthal, with 
recommendations from Olbers, and 
was employed for four years as 
inspector of the instruments belong- 
ing to the University of Gottingen. 
From thence he was invited to 
Konigsberg, where he built in 1812 
-13, the observatory, which is a 
monument of the scientific enter- 
prise of the north of Germany, 
since it was erected when Prussia 
was almost exhausted by war, and 
Konigsberg was situated on the 
great theater of Napoleon’s opera- 
tions against Russia. This obser- 
vatory was, till 1819, provided with 
English instruments, when the min- 
istry supplied it with the means 
of procuring new ones, made by 
Reichenbach, of the best workman- 
ship. No one knows better how 
to use his instruments than Bessell, 
being considered by many the best 
astronomical observer of the present 
age. ‘This is the man who has un- 
dertaken to settle the long-moooted 
question of parallax of the stars. 
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All the stars have a general mo- 
tion of translation, which tends ulti- 
mately to mix the individuals of 
the ditferent constellations, but none 
that we know of moves so rapidly 
as 61 Cygni. This is a star of the 
fifth or sixth magnitude, barely visi- 
ble tothe nakedeye. Seen through 
a telescope, this star is found to 
consist of two, of nearly equal 
brightness, distant from each other 
about 16’ of arc, and this distance 
has remained nearly the same for 
at least fifty years, but is slowly 
increasing. Meanwhile they have 
shifted their local situation in the 
heavens in this interval of time, 
through 263”, the annual proper 
motion of each star being 5”.1, by 
which quantity this system is every 
year carried bodily along in some 
unknown path. On account of its 
great proper motion, this star has 
long been reckoned to be nearer to 
us than any other, for an object 
seems to move more quickly the 
nearer we are to it. This circum- 
stance induced MM. Arago and 
Mathieu to endeavor to determine 
its annual parallax. They found 
that this could not exceed a half 
second, but how much less, remain- 
ed undetermined. This discovery 
was reserved for Bessel. To un- 
derstand the principle of the method 
employed, imagine two stars situa- 
ted nearly on the same line passing 
through the earth, but at very une- 
qual distances from us ; it is obvi- 
ous, that any motion of the earth 
must produce different displace- 
ments of the two stars on the sur- 
face ofthe heavens. If we measure 
carefully with micrometers adapted 
to the purpose, their apparent sit- 
uation with respect to each other 
at different times of the year, we 
should find a periodical change both 
in the direction of the line joining 
them, and in the distance between 
them. ‘Thus it is not the absolute 
parallax of either, but the differ- 
ence of their parallaxes, which is 
measured by this method. This 
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mode of observation has the ad- 
vantage, that the two stars will be 
equally affected by refraction, er- 
rors of graduation, aberration, ete. 
Let us hear the account of this dis- 
covery in Bessel’sown words. “In 
September, 1834, | began the com- 
parison of the star 61 Cygni with 
my great Fraunhofer heliometer,* 
by measuring its distance from two 
small stars of the eleventh magni- 
tude, of which one precedes and the 
other is to the northward. But I 
soon perceived that the atmosphere 
was seldom sufficiently favorable to 
allow of the observation of stars so 
small, and for two or three years 
afterwards, my time was constantly 
occupied with other enquiries. In 
1837, | selected among the small 
stars which surround that double 
star, two between the ninth and 
tenth magnitudes; of which, one 
(a) is nearly perpendicular to the 
line of direction of the double star ; 
the other (+) nearly in the same 
direction. 1 have measured with 
the heliometer the distance of these 
stars from the point midway be- 
tween the two stars of 61 Cygni. 
The distance of (a) is 461’, of (d) 
706". Ihave found the difference 
of annual parallax of 61 and (a) 
0” .3584; of 61 and (b) 0” .3289. 
The mean error of the parallax de- 
duced is not ,; of its entire value. 
Assuming the parallax of (a) and 
(4) to be equal, its most probable 
value is 0’.3483 ; whence the dis- 
tance of the star 61 Cygni is five 
hundred and ninety two thousand 
and two hundred times the mean 
distance of the earth from the sun. 
Light, which requires about eight 





* This is a telescope with its object 
glass divided in the middle, and the two 
paris capable of sliding upon eaeh other, 
as also of being revolved about the axis 
of the tube. It gives two images of an 
object, whose distance is proportioned 
to the separation of the two parts of the 
lens. It is therefore a species of microm- 
eter. It was originaly employed for 
measuring the sun’s diameter—hence its 
name heliometer. 


minutes to come from the sun to 
the earth, would employ nine and 
a quarter years in traversing this 
enormous distance. The orbit de- 
scribed by these stars about each 
other, will therefore be about two 
and a half times that of Uranus, 
and the time of their revolution 
about eac’) other is more than five 
hundred and forty years. Hence 
it is computed, that the sum of the 
masses of both stars is less than 
half the sun’s mass.” 

In 1841, the Royal Astronomical 
Society of London, presented their 
gold Medal to M. Bessel for this 
discovery. From the address of 
the President, Sir John Herschel, 
we extract the following remarks. 
“ Tt is an immense accession to 
our knowledge, to have measured 
the distance of a single fixed star. 
To accomplish this, has been the 
object of every astronomer’s high- 
est aspirations ever since sidereal 
astronomy acquired any degree of 
precision. But hitherto it has been 
an object, which, like the fleeting 
fires that dazzle and mislead the 
benighted wanderer, has seemed to 
suffer the semblance of an approach 
only to elude his seizure when ap- 
parently just within his grasp, con- 
tinually hovering just beyond the 
limits of his distinct apprehension, 
and so leading him on in hopeless, 
endless, and exhausting pursuit. 
Gentlemen, I congratulate you and 
myself, that we have lived to see 
the great and hitherto impassa- 
ble barrier to our excursions into 
the sidereal universe—that barrier 
against which we have chafed so 
long and so vainly, (@stuantes an- 
gusto limite mundi,) thus fairly 
overleaped. It is the greatest and 
most glorious triumph which prac- 
tical astronomy has ever witnessed. 
Perhaps I ought not to speak so 
strongly—perhaps I should hold 
some reserve in favor of the bare 
possibility that it may be all an illu- 
sion, and that further researches, 


as they have repeatedly before, so 
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may now fail to substantiate this 
noble result. But I confess myself 
unequal to such prudence under 
such excitement. Let us rather 
accept the joyful omens of the time, 
and trust that, as the barrier has 
begun to yield, it will soon be effect- 
ually prostrated. Such results are 
among the fairest flowers of civili- 
zation. They justify the vast ex- 
penditure of time and talent which 
have led up to them; they justify 
the language which men of science 
hold, or ought to hold, when they 
appeal to the governments of their 
respective countries for the liberal 
devotion of the national means in 
furtherance of the great objects 
they propose to accomplish. ‘They 
enable them not only to hold out, 
but to redeem, their promises, when 
they profess themselves productive 
laborers in a higher and richer field 
than that of mere material and 
physical advantages. It is then 
when they become (if | may ven- 
ture on such a figure without irrev- 
erence) the messengers from heav- 
en to earth of such stupendous an- 
nouncements, as must strike every 
one who hears them with almost 
awful admiration, that they may 
claim to be listened to when they 
repeat in every variety of urgent 
instance, that these are not the last 
of such announcements which they 
shall have to communicate—that 
there are yet behind, to search out 
and to declare, not only secrets of 
nature which shall increase the 
wealth or power of man, but éruths 
which shall ennoble the age and 
the country in which they are di- 
vulged, and by dilating the intellect, 
react on the moral character of 
mankind. Such truths are things 
quite as worthy of struggles and 
sacrifices as many of the objects 
for which nations contend, and ex- 
haust their physical and moral en- 
ergies and resources. They are 
gems of real and durable glory in 
the diadems of princes, and con- 
quests, which, while they leave no 
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tears behind them, continue forever 
unalienable.” 

The apparent motion of five se- 
conds annually, which this star has, 
seems to us to be extremely small, 
yet its absolute motion is more than 
a thousand millions of miles annu- 
ally, or forty four miles per second, 
which is more than double the ve- 
locity of the earth in its orbit—and 
this is what we call a fixed star. 


The two preceding sketches of 
astronomical history illustrate the 
importance of public observatories. 
We should never have learned the 
existence of Ceres nor the distance 
of a single fixed star, without sys- 
tematic observations with large and 
accurate instruments. We propose 
therefore to give some account of a 
modern astronomical observatory, 
and to find a model of its kind, we 
must take our readers to Russia. 
The history of the progress of sci- 
ence in Russia is nearly as extra- 
ordinary as that of free institutions 
in this country. A century ago, 
Russia was scarce emerged from 
the depths of barbarism. One of 
the last acts of that wonderful man, 
Peter the Great, was the erection 
of an academy of sciences at St. 
Petersburg, in 1725, and the estab- 
lishment of an observatory, which 
was presented with costly instru- 
ments by Catharine II. No great 
advance was however made in Rus- 
sian astronomy, until the accession 
of the late emperor Alexander. 
Under him, the observatories at 
Dorrat end Abo were founded and 
furnished with instruments, which 
placed them on a level with the 
richest establishments of Europe. 
For Dorpat was procured the great 
refractor of Fraunhofer, the master- 
piece of that incomparable artist. 
A third observatory was erected at 
Nicolajef on the Black Sea. Un- 
der the reign of Nicholas, astron- 
omy has been patronized with re- 
newed zeal. The resources of Dor- 
pat were augmented. A new ob- 
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servatory has been established at 
Helsingtors, another at Cazan, and 
another at Moscow, so that during 
one generation, more has been done 
by the Russian government for as- 
tronomy, than by any other state 
during an equal period in the whole 
history of the science. For several 
years the idea had been entertained 
of establishing a central observa- 
tory at St. Petersburg ; and its erec- 
tion was decreed in 1833. This 
plan contemplated, 

1. Regular and complete obser- 
vations, aiming at the perfection of 
astronomy as a science. 

2. Corresponding observations in 
reference to the geographical en- 
terprises undertaken in the empire 
and abroad. 

3. The perfection of practical 
astronomy in its application to ge- 
ography and navigation. 

The observatory was completed 
in 1838. It is located on the hill 
of Pulkova, about eleven miles 
south of St. Petersburg. It con- 
sisis of two parts; the observatory 
proper, constituting the main body 
of the building, and the wings, de- 
signed as dwellings for the ob- 
servers. The whole together, pre- 
sents a front of eight hundred and 
forty English feet from east to 
west. The observatory proper, 
forms a cross two hundred and 
twenty feet from east to west, and 
one hundred and seventy feet from 
north to south. 

The cut prefixed to this article rep- 
resents the ground plan and elevation 
of the observatory proper. The prin- 
cipal front is towards the north, where 
is also the main entrance. By this 
door we enter an ante-room, a, 
which leads to the central hall of 
the observatory, A. The room is 
a square, fifty five feet on a side, 
truncated at the angles. Within 
are seen eight columns upon which 
rests the great dome. ‘This room 


has a vaulted ceiling, and is lighted 
by four windows in the truncated 
angles. 


The inner circular area 
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serves for the reception of com- 
pany, and has in the middle a large 
pillar connected directly with the 
foundations, in a niche of which 
the main clock of the observatory 
is placed. The open side of the 
niche is closed by three plates of 
glass separated from each other, 
and thus the temperature of the 
clock can not vary sensibly in twen- 
ty four hours. With this main 
clock, all the other clocks used in 
the different rooms of the observa- 
tory are compared by chronometers. 
The rooms, a and A, are both 
warmed by pipes proceeding from 
under the entrance. The chamber, 
b, can also be raised in the same 
way toa high temperature. It has 
besides, a free communication with 
the open air, so that it may be sud- 
denly cooled in winter. ‘This con- 
trivance is designed for testing the 
compensation of clocks and chro- 
nometers, before they are erected 
in their places. cis the stairs which 
lead tothe great dome. It conducts 
first to a hall over the vault, where 
is a convenient retreat for the ob- 
server who is employed with the 
instruments in the dome. The 
dome, which rests upon an iron 
railway, has a diameter of thirty 
two feet, and a height of thirty feet 
on the inside, twelve of which be- 
long to the surrounding wall, and 
eighteen to the revolving part. On 
the south is the office of the diree- 
tor, d, and then the room, B, where 
is the transit instrument in the prime 
vertical. East and west from A, 
are the halls, C and C, for the 
meridian instruments. Each hall 
is fifty two feet by thirty five, and 
can accommodate two instruments. 
There are therefore four meridian 
openings, one of which is however 
not used at present. The height of 
the hall is twenty three feet. The 
halls, C, C’, and B, are constructed 
entirely of wood, to obtain a more 
constant equilibrium between the 
internal and external temperatures. 
Next to the halls, C and C, are 
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two wings of solid masonry, having 
revolving domes, each twenty feet 
diameter and twenty high. Under 
the vaults supporting these instru- 
ments are’ two rooms, D and D’, 
one of which is used for lectures 
on practical astronomy, the other 
for the library. e, f, g, h, are four 
rooms for the accommodation of 
observers. ‘The observatory cost 
over a million of rubles,* exclusive 
of the land given by the emperor, 
amounting to fifty two acres. 

Instruments.—In the summer of 
1834, Prof. Struve was sent abroad 
for the purchase of instruments, 
which were made chiefly at Munich 
and Hamburg. 

1. Great refractor made by Merz 
and Mahler, at the Optic Institute, 
Munich. Erected under the great 
central dome. Clear aperture of 
the object glass 14.93 inches, fo- 
cus 22 feet. ‘The instrument rests 
upon a block of hewn granite, 
is mounted equatorially and fur- 
nished with clock work, so that 
when once directed upon a star, 
the star remains as if stationary in 
the center of the field of view. 
The telescope has a variety of mi- 
crometers, with magnifying powers 
from 138 to 1822. The finder has 
an aperture of three inches, and a 
focal length of forty five inches. 
This instrument is employed in 
measurements of double stars, par- 
ticularly those in which a proper 
motion is known or suspected. It 
is the largest refracting telescope 
hitherto constructed. Cost seventy 
six thousand rubles. 

2. The heliometer, executed at 
the Optic Institute, Munich, by Merz 
and Mahler. Erected in the east 
dome. Aperture ofthe object glass 
7.5 inches; focus 10 feet. The 
instrument is constructed mainly 
like the famous Konigsberg heli- 





* A silver ruble is equal to seventy four 
cents ; a paper ruble, which is supposed 
to be intended here, is worth twenty 
cents. 
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ometer, with some peculiarities. 
Rests on a block of hewn granite. 

3. In the west dome is a comet 
seeker from Munich, of 3.8 inches 
aperture, equatorially mounted. 

4. Transit instrument in the prime 
vertical, by the Repsolds of Ham- 
burg. Erected in thesouth hall, B. 
Clear aperture of the object glass 
6.25 inches; focus 7 feet 7 inches. 
Magnifying power used in the ob- 
servations, 262. In the focus of 
the telescope are stretched fifteen 
vertical lines and two horizontal 
ones. The object ofthe instrument 
is to determine the meridian zenith 
distance of such stars as culminate 
a little south of the zenith. The 
transit of a star over seven of the 
vertical lines is observed ; the in- 
strument is reversed, and the transit 
is continued over the same lines in 
the inverse order. After a time 
the star approaches the west verti- 
cal, when the same observation is 
repeated. From such observations, 
the zenith distance of the star when 
on the meridian is easily computed ; 
and it is considered the most accu- 
rate method yet employed for de- 
tecting small changes of declination. 

5. Meridian circle by the Rep- 
solds, in the east hall, C’. Tele- 
scope 6 feet, 11.2 inches focus ; 
5.8 inches aperture. Magnifying 
power employed, 246. The object 
glass and eye glass may be made 
to change places in the tube to 
eliminate the effectof flexure. Has 
two circles, each four feet diame- 
ter, graduated to 2’. Each circle is 
furnished with four microscopes. 
This instrument is designed to fur- 
nish a catalogue of about thirteen 
thousand stars, down to the seventh 
magnitude inclusive, comprehended 
between the north pole and 15° 
south declination. 

6. Meridian transit instrument, by 
Ertel of Munich; placed in the 
west hall, C. Aperture of the ob- 
ject glass 5.8 inches; focus 8 feet, 
6 inches. Magnifying power in 
common use, 292. 





7. Vertical circle of Ertel, erect- 
ed also in the west hall. A cylin- 
drical granite block of 4 feet 4 
inches diameter, forms the founda- 
tion of thisinstrument. The circle 
is supported by a vertical column, 
through which passes a steel axis, 
and may be brought into any azi- 
muth, but is only used near the 
meridian. The telescope has 5.9 
inches aperture, with 6 feet 2 inches 
focus. Magnifying power in com- 
mon use, 215. Object glass and 
eye glass may exchange places in 
the tube. The graduated circle is 
of 3 feet 7 inches diameter, and is 
divided to 2’. The readings are 
made by four microscopes. The 
four instruments last named, when 
not in use, are kept under mahog- 
any cases set on rollers, as protec- 
tion against dust and moisture. 

The cost of all the instruments 
of the observatory amounted to two 
hundred and thirty one thousand ru- 
bles. The whole is under the di- 
rection of Prof. Struve, who has 
already established his reputation 
as one of the best astronomical ob- 
servers of theage. The world will 
look to him for new discoveries in 
astronomy, worthy of the munifi- 
cence of the Russian emperor. 

W here now is our American ob- 
servatory? But a few short years 
ago, the very term was a public 
by-word of derision. At present 
we can boast of no capital obser- 
vatory, but the signs ofthe times are 
encouraging. Simultaneous move- 
ments have been making in several 
quarters, not upon a scale of impe- 
ria] luxury, but upon a scale of 
liberality hitherto unknown in this 
republic. 

1. We are to have a National 
Observatory. Congress made an 


appropriation for a “ depot of charts 
and instruments,’ under which mod- 
est name, an observatory is now 
building, and the instruments have 
been ordered from Europe. The 
main building will be fifiy feet 
square, and two stories high, sur- 
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mounted by a hemispherical re- 
volving dome of twenty two feet 
diameter. To the east and west 
sides of this edifice will be built 
wings, each twenty six and a half 
feet long and twenty one wide, with 
a wing to the south of nearly the 
same dimensions. 

The instruments which have been 
ordered are, 

1. Great achromatic refractor. 
Clear aperture of object glass 9.56 
inches; focus 14 feet 3 inches. 
The finder is 2.63 inches aperture, 
32 inches focus. The hour circle 
is 15 inches diameter, reading by 
two verniers to two seconds of time, 
and the declination circle 21 inches 
diameter, reading to 4” of are. It 
has thirteen eye-pieces with powers 
from 94 to 1000. Clock work at- 
tached to the hour circle keeps the 
telescope in motion. 

2. Comet seeker equatorially 
mounted. Clear aperture of object 
glass 3.9 inches, focus 32 inches. 
Has four eye-pieces, with powers 
from 12 to 40. Both of these in- 
struments are making by Merz and 
Mahler of Munich. 

3. A meridian transit. The ob- 
ject glass has an aperture of 5.44 
inches, and a focal length of 7 feet 
5 inches. Seven vertical aud two 
horizontal wires are so illumined, 
that the observer may have a bright 
field and dark lines, or a dark field 
and bright lines, for minute objects. 
Making by Ertel at Munich. 

4. Transit for prime vertical. Ob- 
ject glass 5 inches aperture, and 6 
feet 5 inches focus. Making by 
Pistor and Martius, Berlin. 

5. Muralcircle. Diameter a lit- 
tle more than five feet. Telescope 
has an aperture of four inches. 
Readings by six micrometer micro- 
scopes screwed to the pier. Ma- 
king by Simms of London. 

It is expected that the buildings 
will be completed, and the instru- 
ments mounted, ready for use, by 
July, 1844. This observatory prom- 
ises to take an honorable stand by 
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the side of the observatories of Eu- 
rope. May no untimely frost nip 
it in the bud. 

II. Next comes the Cambridge 
Observatory. Five thousand doi- 
lars have been given for the erec- 
tion of a building, and twenty thou- 
sand dollars for instruments, by the 
merchants of Boston and its vicin- 
ity. The corporation of Harvard 
University have purchased a site 
for the observatory well suited to 
the purpose. A variety of astro- 
nomical and magnetic instruments 
have also been coutributed, so that 
the entire funds invested amount to 
thirty five or forty thousand dellars. 

Ill. Cincinnati Observatory. A so- 
ciety has been organized in Cin- 
cinnati, called the Cincinnati As- 
tronomical Society, the object of 
which is to furnish the city with an 
observatory. Eleven thousand dol- 
lars have been subscribed in shares 
of twenty five dollars. A site for 
the observatory has been given by 
Nicholas Longworth, Esq. It con- 
sists of four acres of ground, on 
one of the highest hills on the east- 
ern side of the town. It is the 
intention to make this ground not 
only the site of an observatory, 
but a properly ornamented public 
square. This movement is highly 
creditable to the people of Cincin- 
nati, and to the tact and zeal of 
Prof. Mitchell, with whom the plan 
originated, and by whom chiefly it 
has been carried on. 

IV. Philadelphia High School Ob- 
servatory. Hastwo superior instru- 
ments. 1, An equatorial, by Ut- 
schneider, of 8 feet 6 inches focus, 
6.5 inches aperture. Mounted like 
the celebrated Dorpat instrument ; 
has powers to 480, with variety of 
micrometers and clock work. The 
hour circle reads to four seconds of 
time ; the declination circle to 10” 
of are. 

2. A transit instrument by Ertel, 
5 feet focus, 43 inches aperture, 
has two meridian circles graduated 
to read by four verniers to 2”. Ob- 
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ject glass and eye glass may change 
places. ‘These instruments were 
received in 1840. The latter has 
not yet been mounted for use ; the 
former is placed in a high tower 
attached to the building of the Cen- 
tral High School ; and in the hands 
of Messrs. Walker and Kendall, has 
become celebrated not in this coun- 
try only, but also in Europe. 

V. West Point Observatory. At- 
tached te a large building recently 
erected for other purposes, are sev- 
eral towers for astronomical instru- 
ments. Among them is an equato- 
rial, having clock movement, and 
carrying a refractor of 6 inches 
aperture, and 8 feet focal length. 
The diameter of the declination cir- 
cle is 15 inches, and that of the 
hour circle 12 inches. Some valua- 
ble observations on the great comet 
of February last, were made with 
this instrument, by Prof. Bartlett, 

VI. Western Reserve College Ob- 
servatory, Hudson, Ohio. Has an 
equatorial telescope of 54 feet focus 
and 4 inches aperture. The two 
circles are each 12 inches diameter, 
reading, one to single seconds of 
time, the other to ten seconds of 
arc. Alsoa transit circle having a 
telescope of 30 inches focus and 
about three inches aperture. The 
circle is 18 inches diameter, grad- 
uated to five minutes, and has three 
reading microscopes, each measur- 
ing single seconds. These two in- 
struments were made by Simms, of 
London. The clock was by Mo- 
lineux, and has a mercurial pendu- 
lum. This observatory has been 
five years in operation. In that 
time there have been observed, two 
hundred and thirty four moon cul- 
minations, sixty nine culminations 
of Polaris, sixteen occultations, four 
comets, with sufficient accuracy to 
determine their orbits, besides a 
great variety of other objects for 
testing the clock, etc. 

VIl. Alabama Observatory, at 
Tuscaloosa. The building is fifty 
four feet in length, by twenty two 
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in breadth in the center. A transit 
circle has already been constructed 
by Simms, having a telescope of 5 
feet focus, and 4 inches clear aper- 
ture, the diameter of the limb being 
3 feet, A clock by Molineux has 
been provided. It is proposed as 
soon as possible to complete the 
apparatus of the observatory, by the 
purchase of an equatorial telescope 
of about 8 inches aperture and 14 
feet focus. 

VIII. Observatory of Williams 
College, Mass. Has a transit in- 
strument by Troughton, focal dis- 
tance between 4 and 5 feet. A 
compensation clock by Molineux, 
and a Herschelian telescope mount- 
ed equatorially. 

Is it not time that Connecticut 
was furnished with an observatory ? 
Yale College has an excellent tele- 
scope, (a ten feet refractor, by Dol- 
lond,) but we regret to add, that 
as yet she has no observatory, and 
this instrument, as well as several 
others of inferior note belonging to 
the College, can be used only un- 
der the greatest disadvantages. A 
temporary structure erected a few 
years since to replace the ancient 
steeple of the old Chapel, has indeed 
acquired the name of “ observa- 
tory,” being, for want of a better 
place, the depository of the Clark 
telescope. We trust that this ven- 
erable institution, will not be slow 
to rear an edifice more worthy of 
her fame, as soon as the comple- 
tion of her noble Library, now in 
progress, shal] permit an appropria- 
tion of her resources so imperiously 
demanded. 

The expense of the instruments of 
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a complete observatory, is not be- 
yond the means even of a republic. 
Twenty thousand dollars would fur- 
nish a better outfit than all the instru- 
ments of either Greenwich or Paris 
Observatory. The observatory at 
Cambridge, Eng., cost twenty thou- 
sand pounds, but a large part of the 
expense was for stone walls for the 
accommodation of the astronomer. 
An observatory seems a natural ap- 
pendage of every university. In 
order that a student may feel a welf 
grounded conviction of the truth of 
the alledged wonderful discoveries 
in astronomy, he must have a dis- 
tinct apprehension of the instru- 
ments and modes of observation 
employed. ‘This is acquired most 
readily and satisfactorily by actual 
inspection of an observatory. A 
school of practical astronomers is 
thus formed, and might we not 
hope, that the fire would be kin- 
dled in the bosom of some youthful 
Bessel, who should wipe away the 
reproach which still attaches to the 
name of American science ? 

We had intended to connect with 
this article, a notice of Professor 
Olmsted’s Letters on Astronomy, 
but have only time now to express 
the high gratification its perusal has 
afforded us. It is an admirable 
book, written in a style to interest 
all classes of readers. We have 
made no extracts from it, for we 
doubt not the book has already had 
an extensive circulation; and if 
there is any one who has not yet 
seen it, our advice is, let him read 
one letter, and he will need no fur- 
ther solicitation to induce him to 
finish the book. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS MINER, M. D. 


Dr. Tuomas Miner, of Middle- 
town, Connecticut, became at the 
early age of forty one a confirmed 
invalid, unable to attend to the ac- 
tive duties of his profession; to 
which circumstance may be traced 
all his eminence. From that time 
he devoted himself to literary pur- 
suits, and carried on an active cor- 
respondeace with physicians and 
scholars, and contributed largely to 
several medical and literary jour- 
nals. He was not profoundly learn- 
ed in any branch of science or lite- 
rature, but was distinguished rather 
for that general knowledge which 
marks the finished scholar. Of 
the modern languages of Europe, 
he was a complete master of the 
French only—his knowledge of the 
German was superficial, and of the 
other tongues stillless. He always 
made the Bible his text-book in 
studying a new language. He was 
probably almost the only Anglo- 
American, who has read Luther’s 
version of the Bible. He speaks 
of himself as a disciple of Kant ; 
but his knowledge did not extend 
much beyond the distinction be- 
tween the reason and the under- 
standing. He made no public pro- 
fession of religion, owing probably 
to his Quaker notions, for he pro- 
fessed in private a personal interest 
in the Savior. 

Dr. Miner died, April 23d, 1841, 
in the 64th year of his age, at the 
residence of his friend, Dr. Samuel 
B. Woodward, of Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts. His disease was the 
ossification of the semilunar valves 
of the heart. 

The principal incidents of his 
life are given in the following 
sketch from his own pen, addressed 
to his fellow townsman, Joseph Bar- 
ratt, M. D. ; who has obligingly fur- 
nished us with a copy for publi- 
cation. 


Middletown, Conn. Feb. 9, 1837. 
Dr. Joseru Barratt: 

Dear Sir—\ thank you for the 
solicitude, which you have been so 
obliging as, at various times, to ex- 
press, to obtain a few memoranda 
of the principal events in my life. 
If you survive me, it may perhaps 
be a satisfaction to have a record 
upon which you may depend for 
your own information, though it 
may be so barren as to contain 
little, if any thing, which will be of 
interest beyond the limited sphere 
of a few personal friends. 

I am now fifty nine years old, 
and in one respect, can be consid- 
ered as having lived but a small 
partof thattime. I was originally 
a weakly child, so that a considera- 
ble part of the time till I was four- 
teen years old, | was unable to go 
from home to school. In the years 
1798 and 1799, | had the intermit- 
tent fever two seasons in succes- 
sion, and in 1801, | was unable to 
walk for three months at a time, 
from rheumatism. Finally, about 
the year 1819, while fully employed 
in professional business, I suddenly 
broke down, from a subacute in- 
flammation of the lungs, attended 
with hectic fever, and a severe 
palpitation of the heart, arising 
probably from an organic lesion of 
that viscus. From this latter affec- 
tion, | have never completely re- 
covered, but have remained a val- 
etudinarian the last eighteen or 
twenty years, a large portion of 
the time being unfit for active ex- 
ertion of body or mind. 

On the whole, therefore, there 
have been but about twenty or 
twenty five years in my life, which 
I have been able to employ much 
for the benefit of myself or others ; 
this is what | mean by saying, that 
I have lived but a small part of the 
time since I was born, 
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I was born in Westfield, the 
northwest parish of this town, where 
my father was the Congregational 
clergyman, October 15, 1777. I 
received my elementary education 
principally at home, from my fa- 
ther, till | was fourteen years of 
age, though about two years of the 
time I was able to attend a very 
excellent common school, kept by 
the late Rev. Joseph Washburn, 
who afterwards was the minister 
of Farmington. After having made 
some progress in Latin and “Greek 
under my father, in the spring of 
1792, | went to Chatham to com. 
plete fitting for college, under the 
tuition of the Rev. Cyprian Strong, 
D. D., and joined Yale College in 
September of that year. In Sep- 
tember, 1796, I took the degree of 
A. B., and within a month, being 
then nineteen years of age, | went 
to Goshen, Orange County, state of 
New York, to take charge of an 
academy. After remaiuing in that 
county three years, and having my 
constitution much impaired by the 
two periods of intermittent, to which 
I have referred, | returned in De- 
cember, 1799. In the course of 
the next year, I entered myself as 
a law student in Judge Hosmer’s 
office ; but within a few weeks, re- 
maining still at my father’s, | had 
a serious attack of rheumatism, 
which disabled me from doing much 
during 1801. However, in the au- 
tumn of that year I took charge of 
an academy at Berlin, which I kept 
about two years, till I was inter- 
rupted by loss of health. The 
school flourished very well, while I 
was able to attend to it, and Mrs. 
Emma Willardof Troy, then Emma 
Hart of Berlin, and Prof. E. A. An- 
drews, now teacher in Boston, were 
among my most distinguished pu- 
oe I was thus interrupted by ill 

ealth both in my attempt to study 
law, and as a teacher. However, 
when I was about twenty five years 
old, I commenced the study of 


medicine with the late Dr. Osborn 
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of this city, engaging a part of the 
time in instruction. Here William 
L. Storrs, Esq., was one of my 
most promising pupils. Atthattime, 
Dr. Osborn had probably much the 
best medical library in the state, 
and | continued reading under his 
direction about three years. The 
winter of 1806 and 1807, I spent 
with Dr. Smith Clark of Haddam, 
visiting his patients with him, and 
seeing his practice. In the spring 
of 1807, I returned to my father’s 
and began practice ; but in the au- 
tumn removed into the city, and 
remained till the middle of the next 
summer. After looking about me 
for a permanent residence, during 
which time I spent a few weeks at 
Southington, in August, 1808, I 
settled at Lyme. There I contin- 
ued in full practice, till May, 1814, 
when | returned to this city. While 
at Lyme, May 8th, 1810, I mar- 
ried ‘Phebe Mather, daughter of 
Samue! Mather, Esq. She died, 
February 5,1811. In this city and 
vicinity, I scon had as much pro- 
fessional business as I could attend 
to, and more than my health would 
bear. In February, 1819, I was 
seized with an affection of the lungs 
and heart, which suddenly ended 
in a great degree my professional 
career, and left me a confirmed 
valetudinarian at the premature age 
of forty one. 

Since 1819, the little that I have 
done has been of a very various 
and desultory character, my infirm 
health preventing continued appli- 
cation to any thing of importance. 
For several years, | practiced some 
in consultation, and amused myself 
in reading two or three foreign lan- 
guages, besides writing occasional 
medical and literary essays. For 
two or three years before the Medi- 
cal Recorder of Philadelphia ceased, 
I made most of the selections, 
abridgments, and translations from 
the French, that appeared in that 
work. In 1823, in connection with 


Dr. Tully, 1 published Essays on 
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Fevers and other Medical Subjects, 
one volume, octavo; and in 1825, 
an account of Typhus Syncopalis. 
The latter has several times been 
republished entire, or abridged in 
other works, as in the Medical Re- 
corder, Boston Medical Journal, 
Potter and Calhoun’s edition of 
Gregory’s Practice, and Thatcher’s 
Modern Practice. 

As there was no public medical 
school in Connecticut when I stud- 
ied physic, of course | began to 
are under a license from the 

edical Society, and it was not till 
1819, that I received the honorary 
degree of M. D. from Yale Col- 
lege. The following are the prin- 
cipal specimens of the attention 
with which I have been honored by 
my professional brethren. Since 
the organization of the medical 
school of Yale College, perhaps 
three tenths of the time I have 
been one of the censors or mem- 
bers of the examining committee. 
I was a member of the committee 
for devising ways and means and 
forming the plan for the Retreat 
for the Insane, as a colleague with 
Dr. Todd, Dr. Woodward, Dr. Tully, 
Dr. Sumner, Dr. Ives, and others, 
and with the assistance of Dr. Tully, 
wrote the committee’s address to 
the public, which preceded our soli- 
citing donations. My name was at 
the head of the committee, and I 
was therefore chairman of the body ; 
not from any merit of mine, but 
from the modesty of Dr. Todd, who 
did not wish to appear as the offi- 
cial leader of an institution, over 
which it was expected he would 
soon preside. In 1832, I was elect- 
ed vice president of the Medical 
Society of Connecticut, and in 1834, 
president. Having held the latter 
place three years, it is my inten- 
tion to decline being a candidate at 
the ensuing meeting of the medi- 
cal convention, in May next. Many 
of my fugitive medical essays, be- 
sides what I wrote for the Medical 
Recorder, have been published un- 
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der the signature either of Senex 
or Celsus, in the Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal, or the United 
States Medical and Surgical Jour. 
nal, though a few others have some- 
times appeared in different periodi- 
cals. The article on the varioloid 
and small pox, and on the moral 
effects of prevalent malignant dis- 
eases, in the Christian Spectator, 
for March, 1830, was written by 
me; and I have translated a few 
articles from the French and from 
the German, for Silliman’s Journal. 
A few farther particulars may 
perhaps be worth stating. Like 
many other young’ men in early 
life, I entered pretty ardently into 
politics, reading not only party pro- 
ductions, but treatises upon the law 
of nations, history, and various 
things of the kind. But as early 
as 1800, I became very heartil 
disgusted with the subject, and grad. 
ually got out of its reach, so that 
for more than twenty years I have 
not voted.at a single election. In 
my religious views, I am a Chris- 
tian, and as far as I understand the 
subject, 1 am nearer a Quaker in 
sentiment than any other sect. I 
am in favor of defensive war, and 
consider it as much a duty to arm 
against a band of robbers or pirates, 
as against a flock of wolves or 
tigers ; and I do not consider it as 
a virtue to refuse customary titles 
of respect, or to use thee and thou, 
or to wear a broad-brimmed hat 
and a drab coat, or to number the 
months and days of the week in- 
stead of naming them. With these 
exceptions, and perhaps a few oth. 
ers of the kind, I think I must be 
considered as in sentiment a Qua- 
ker. This may perhaps account 
satisfactorily to you, for some pe- 
culiarities in my habits, which you 
may have noticed. As to mental 
philosophy, though here my ac- 
quirements are rather limited, I am 
nearer a Kantian than any thin 
else. In medicine, in geaeeakt 


coincide with the views of the 
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school of the Vitalists. My early 
medical reading was pretty exten- 
sive ; but of late, I have attended 
but little to the subject, and in fact, 
have lost much of my taste for 
medicine. From the state of my 
health, being unable to attend close- 
ly to any one thing for a long time, 
a great portion of my information 
is but little more than smattering, 
scarcely going deeper than the sur- 
face. Perhaps it more nearly re- 
sembles the superficial knowledge 
which we occasionally meet with in 
an old bookseller, who has picked 
up here and there a little upon al- 
most every thing about which his 
customers converse. 

My father, in common with most 
country clergymen of his day, be- 
sides a slender salary, had a small 
farm of his own, upon which he 
generally labored more or less, 
every day through the summer. In 
the winter, he often had a small 
school, composed of twelve or fif- 
teen young men, who were the sons 
of farmers, or young mechanics, 
who had just gone through their ap- 
prenticeship. My mother was a 
woman of uncommonly good man- 
agement in her domestic affairs. 
With the small salary, the little 
farm, and the school, the family 
(which usually consisted of my fa- 
ther and mother, three children, 
and a female domestic, who in many 
particulars performed the offices of 
a boy and girl) lived very com- 
fortably and decently. My father 
had not many books, but he had a 
share in a good public library in 
the city; and we had access to a 
small library in the parish. The 
family frequently spent their winter 
evenings in listening to some one 
who was reading a book of travels, 
the Spectator, the history of our 
country and revolution, foreign his- 
tory, or some interesting work of 
the kind. Besides attending daily to 
the duties common to religious fam- 
ilies, Saturday evening was spent 


principally in reading the Bible, 
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and learning or repeating the cate- 
chism. After going to church twice 
on Sunday, the rest of the time 
was spent in reading the Scriptures, 
or such writers as Watts and Dod- 
dridge. In the evening, some of 
our neighbors generally called in, 
and the time passed in pleasant 
conversation upon the events of the 
past week, and other topics of the 
day. Except that my father from 
the difficulty of procuring sufficient 
assistance in the management of his 
little farm. had occasionally to labor 
rather too hard, in addition to his 
regular weekly preparation for the 
pulpit, our family may be consid- 
ered, during the first fourteen years 
of my life, while I remained at 
home, as living very comfortably, 
rationally, and pleasantly. My pa- 
rents, in common with most of their 
day, knew very little of the nature 
and necessity of a proper physical 
education; consequently, as | was 
always a feeble child, | was proba- 
bly injured greatly, by ill directed 
kindness. Iwas unable to go very 
much to the common school, and 
never became familiar with the com- 
mon athletic sports of boys. I well 
recollect, that when I was a large 
boy, | had been so much confined 
within doors, that my countenance 
was as pale and white as milk, 
resembling those plants which have 
vegetated in the cellar without the 
light of the sun. Some attempts 
were made to teach me to labor on 
the farm, but these were rather 
injudiciously managed. ‘The com. 
mon tools on the farm were too 
heavy and clumsy, for one so fee- 
ble as I, to use to advantage. My 
father seems never to have thought, 
how easy it might have been to 
furnish me with a light hatchet, 
hoe, fork, or rake. 1 believe this 
is rather a common oversight with 
farmers, in their first attempts to 
teach their boys to labor. Those 
who are sturdy soon overcome the 
difficulty of using heavy instru- 
ments; but they are a great em- 
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harrassment to the slender. As I 
kept tolerably busy within doors 
with my books, my deficiency in 
labor, and other exercises that tend 
to strengthen and harden the con- 
stitution, was not much thought of. 
The consequence was, that | early 
contracted a tender and effeminate 
habit, which continues to this day, 
and has been the great burden of 
my life. Every boy in New Eng- 
land, that is born and brought up 
in the country, ought to be early 
and habitually taught the use of the 
axe, the hoe, the spade, and the 
rake, so that if occasion should re- 
quire, it would be no great task for 
him to cut his own wood, and make 
his own garden, whatever might be 
his future condition, or profession, 
or situation in life. Such knowl- 
edge is often of great convenience ; 
but its greatest benefit is in giving 
strength and firmness to the system. 

In addition to the great and irre- 
mediable mistake which was made 
in my physical education, as great 
or greater blunder was made in the 
literary and scientific department. 
I was sent to college before | was 
quite fifteen years old, which was 
one year at least, and probably two 
years, too early for me to receive 
the full benefit of tbe institution. 
My miscellaneous information from 
reading history, travels, essays, and 
such books as are usually found 
in social libraries, together with a 
pretty familiar acquaintance with 
Salmon’s and Guthrie’s geographies 
as well as with the early editions 
of Morse, was tolerably extensive 
for a lad of my age, but I was not 
very well grounded in Latin and 
Greek, and had no foundation laid 
in the mathematics. The ‘conse- 
quence was, though I passed regu- 
larly through the course, without a 
single public or private censure 
from any of the faculty, and with 
even some small tokens of appro- 
bation, yet I made no figure as a 
schclar. I had some standing from 
the amount of my former miscel- 
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laneous and general information ; 
but that was all for which I was 
in any way distinguished. Except 
learning the elementary parts of 
the mathematics, so as to be able 
to teach surveying and navigation 
tolerably well for that day, I knew 
nothing further of that science. 

My mind was not so closely dis- 
ciplined, and my habits of attention 
were not so accurately formed, as 
to have enabled me to make much 
progress in mathematics, during the 
rapid manner in which the science 
was studied by the class. I believe 
the same was the fact with all the 
younger part of my associates. 
They made but little progress in a 
study for which they either were 
not ripe, or were not previously 
prepared. My acquirements in the 
languages were merely decent, and 
not such as to merit any peculiar 
notice, either for eminence or de- 
fect. On the whole, the four years 
of my college life, though they 
were far from being trifled away or 
lost, were spent under very great 
and permanent disadvantages, and 
I did not acquire half the solid 
learning, that I might have done 
had I been two years older, and pro- 
portionably better prepared. Many 
with a real or affected modesty, 
blame themselves for their misim- 
provement of early advantages. I 
have very little of this lamentation 
to make. The error consisted prin- 
cipally in the mistaken judgment of 
my friends, in estimating my early 
acquirements greater than they ac- 
tually were, and supposing me to 
have a ripeness of mind, to which 
‘ had not attained on entering col- 
lege. 

These are the common mistakes 
of parents, guardians, and teachers, 
If the memory is capacious and tol- 
erably stored with facts—as was 
the case with mine—the inquiry too 
often is not made, to ascertain how 
far the other faculties of the mind 
are developed. The judgment may 
stillbeinembryo. But if the other 
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faculties are tolerably developed, 
they have probably not been disci- 
plined, so that they can be applied 
with facility and rapidity to the 
higher branches of education, in the 
manner in which they are usually 
studied in a common academical 
course. This is a statement of 
facts, rather than an apology. 

The principal object in almost 
all my literary, philosophical, bibli- 
cal and scientific pursuits, has been 
my own amusement for the time 
being, taking but little pains to ar- 
range it so as to be serviceable to 
others. The Rev. Henry Chan- 
ning, now of New York, Professor 
Tully, Dr. J. P. Kirtland of Poland, 
Ohio, Dr. Comstock, of Lebanon, 
Dr. Hooker, of New Haven, Dr. 
Bronson of Waterbury, and Dr. 
Woodward of Worcester, have been 
among my principal correspondents. 
To these I might add Dr. McGregor 
of Rochester, Dr. Swann of Ten- 
nessee, Dr. Calhoun of Philadelphia, 
Dr. Cartwright, of Natchez, and Dr. 
Fisk of Salisbury, as occasional cor- 
respondents. The venerable Noah 
Webster, LL. D., is among my most 
respected correspondents. He pos- 
sesses letters from me upon criti- 
cism, etymology, and other philo- 
sophical subjects. He also did me 
the honor, occasionally to send me 
his manuscripts, soliciting my re- 
marks upon them previous to pub- 
lication. Among the physicians 
with whom I have been most inti- 
mate, are the names of Coggs.- 
well, Todd, Ives, Tully, Woodward, 
Hough, Ward, Hooker, Comstock, 
North, Bronson, and various others. 
My friend,Chester, Whittelsey,Esq., 
of Southington, possesses more of 
my letters than any other man. 
Judge Hosmer, and the late Richard 
Alsop, Esq., were among my ear- 
liest and permanent friends in this 
city. Asahel H.Strong,Esq.,Charles 
Denison, Esq., President Davies, 
the Rev. Thomas Robbins, and Prof. 
Silliman, are among my most dis- 
tinguished college classmates. 


The above is the outline of all 
that I recollect concerning myself, 
which you would probably feel 
much interest in knowing. I am 
conscious of having omitted several 
names of gentlemen, to whom I 
have been under much obligation ; 
others have undoubtedly slipped my 
memory. 

As you are an antiquarian, I in. 
tend to give you, by way of post- 
cript, a brief family record. 

Thomas Miner, the progenitor of 
all of the name of Miner in Con- 
necticut, came from England, and 
landed at Salem, Massachusetts, 
1630, bringing with him three sons, 
who appear to have been men 
grown. ‘The further history of the 
father is unknown; but the sons, 
whose names I believe were Thomas, 
Clement, and John, came to Con- 
necticut, with the colony that set 
tled Windsor, Hartford, and Weth- 
ersfield. Either Clement orThomas, 
or both of them, were in the Pe- 
quod expedition, when one of them 
was so badly wounded, that he was 
taken up for dead. He however 
recovered. From this early ac- 
quaintance with New London coun- 
ty, one of them settled at Groton, 
and the other at Stonington. John 
went among the first settlers to 
Stratford, and upon the division of 
the inhabitants of that settlement, 
he was one of the party that re- 
moved to Woodbury, where they 
soon founded a new town. He 
was the first town clerk of Wood- 
bury, and held the office thirty 
years. A son of his, Col. Joseph 
Miner, was frequently a represen- 
tative of his town to the legislature, 
and once was a member after he 
was ninety years old. He lived 
till my father was twenty five or 
thirty years old, and died at the 
advanced age of a hundred and 
two years. Thomas, a brother of 
his, who was my father’s grand- 
father, died rather early in life. 
Thomas, his son, was my grand- 
father, and died at the age of ninety 
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four, when I was about twenty 
years old. His son, the Rev. 
Thomas Miner, was born June 20, 
1736, O. 8., and died April 28, 
1826. He was the first minister 
of Westfield, a parish of Middle- 
town, where he was ordained, De- 
cember, 1773. He retained his 
pastoral charge to his death. He 
had three sons: Thomas, the sub- 
ject of this notice, David Brainerd, 
and Gilbert. The latter two were 
never married. David B. is sup- 
posed to have died in the service 
of one of the South American re- 
publics, about the year 1817. Gil- 
bert died at home, two or three 
years before his father. My mother 

was Dorothy Brainerd, daughter of 
Hezekiah Brainerd, Esq., of Had- 
dam, and niece of the missionary, 
David Brainerd. She was born 
Dec. 20, 1739, and died June 5, 
1828. Hezekiah Brainerd was town 
clerk of Haddam for many years, 
and frequently a representative to 
the legislature. He was the son 
of Hezekiah Brainerd, who was one 
of the king’s council for the colony 
of Connecticut, and died at Hart- 
ford, a middle aged man, during a 
session of the legislature. His fa- 
ther was Deacon Daniel Brainerd, 

the ancestor of all of the name of 
Brainerd in this country. He came 
from England when a boy, and was 
brought up in the family of Wads- 
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Dirrer as we may from Thomas 
Carlyle in some of his religious 
views, we have more than a fe eling 
of respect for the man who has 
spread for us so many rich intel- 
lectual repasts; and who, in his 
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worth, at Hartford. He was one 
of the first settlers of Haddam, and 
died there about 1717, aged sev- 
enty four. David Brainerd, the 
missionary, was the son of the first 
Hezexiah, and brother of my grand. 
father. My grandfather Brainerd’s 
wife was Mary, daughter of the 
Rev. Phineas Fisk of Haddam. Her 
father was one of the tutors of Yale 
College, while it was at Saybrook. 
He was son of Dr. John Fisk of 
Milford, who appears to have been 
a son of a Mr. Fisk of Massachu- 
setts, who was both a clergyman 
and physician, a sketch of whose 
life is in Elliott’s biography. The 
Rev. Phineas Fisk was also a phy- 
sician. The physicians and cler- 
gymen were frequently the same 
man, in the early settlement of New 
England. It is said the first Thomas 
Miner and his sons were al] survey- 
ors, having, in this respect at least, 
rather more education than most of 
the early settlers. ‘This accounts 
for John’s having the place of the 
first town clerk in Woodbury. I 
once saw a record of my family, 
extending back to an ancestor who 
died in 1359; but as it was only a 
barren list of names, it had not 
much interest, and I did not take a 
copy. 

Yours, with sentiments of respect 
and friendship. 

Tuomas Miner. 
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writings upon most practical sub- 
jects, has manifested a strong re- 
gard for the rights and happiness 
of the human race. In this opin- 
ion we are not alone. He is be. 
coming popalar. We do not meen 
that the great mass of readers are 
greedily devouring his writings, as 
they do those of many light au- 
thors. Thousands run laughingly 
over the comic stories of Boz, who 
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would come to a stand at the first 
paragraph in Carlyle; and be dis- 
posed to ask, as we have heard 
asked—* Is the man serious? What 
does he mean? As well undertake 
to read Greek.”’ Nor is his quaint 
diction, as has been often asserted, 
the chief obstacle to his universal 
rg Carlyle taxes the mind 

yond any other living writer in 
the English language ; and the mass 
of readers are either unable or un- 
willing, to meet this demand upon 
their mental powers. He is pre- 
eminently figurative in his expres- 
sions; and his figures, or illustra- 
tions as they may be more properly 
termed, are for the most part drawn 
from sources with which the com- 
mon reader is not familiar. The 
force and beauty of whole pages 
may be lost, if the reader happens 
to be ignorant of some classical 
allusion, some character in ancient 
mythology, or the technical phrase 
of some art or science. Every 
subject he touches—and it would 
be difficult to name the subject he 
has not touched—he views from a 
position which nobody else ever 
took ; and right or wrong, the view 
he gives is new. Dictionaries will 
not always help the reader to the 
meaning of his words; and nothing 
short of their etymology will lead 
him to see the significance of many 
which constantly occur. Though 
there are few sentences which can 
not be parsed on the Lindley Mur- 
ray system, yet the rules of gram. 
mar will be of dittle avail ih tinder- 
standing our author. He defies all 
rules, and takes licenses in the use 
of language, which the rigid critic 
would not allow the poet. For 
these reasons Carlyle can never 
have, nor docs he wish to have, the 
popularity which the mere story- 
teller so often acquires. He does 
not write for such fame, nor for the 
profit of writing ; nor does he write 
to amuse intellectual men in their 
seasons of relaxation from severe 
study; few studies will be found 


to demand more intense applica- 
tion, than the reading of some pieces 
which he has written. And yet 
the readers of Carlyle have greatly 
multiplied. Notwithstanding the dif- 
ficulties they meet with, many can 
understand him sufficiently to com- 
pensate them for their labor. 

The Past and Present, from the 
subject upon which it treats—though 
it is perhaps the most idiomatic of 
all Carlyle’s works—will be more 
extensively circulated than any oth- 
er. Wewishit might; fora louder 
note of warning, since the Hebrew 
prophets, has not been sounded in 
the ears of a guilty nation. And 
while it can have but quite a gen- 
eral application to any circum- 
stances among ourselves, it contains 
much that ought to interest and 
profit us. 

We have placed the titles of two 
of Mr. Carlyle’s works at the head 
of this article, not so much with 
the design of reviewing them, as to 
ascertain his views of the social 
and civil relation man holds to his 
fellow man, particularly that of gov- 
ernors to the governed. 

It is not difficult to know Mr. 
Carlyle’s political position in his 
own country ; but there is no ground 
for assigning him a fixed place in 
the politics of our own. He does 
not class well in any thing. The 
withs of sects and parties he snap- 
ped sometime since, and in vain 
will any party Philistines attempt 


“to bind bim. He has written so 


much upon so many subjects, and 
expressed himself in so bold and 
independent a manner, that any 
one may find sentences which may 
seem to favor any opinion in phi- 
losophy, politics, or religion. He 
is not careful to define or to guard 
his position; yet he has a position 
of his own upon every important 
subject, and he is generally consis- 
tent with himself. Upon many sub- 
jects he agrees with many individ- 
uals; but with no individual sect or 
party. In respect to the natural 
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goodness of the heart, he may, in 
general terms, be called a Unita- 
rian; in philosophy, a transcen- 
dentalist, but not properly of any 
phase of this philosophy found in 
New England. At home, it is quite 
evident from the book before us, he 
is “in the opposition”—to many 
things,—but to call him whig or 
democrat, in relation to ourselves, 
is placing him out of his true posi- 
tion. Much less should he be quo- 
ted as giving countenance to senti- 
ments hostile to civil government, 
or designedly disruptive of the strict- 
est bonds of law. ‘There is we ap- 
prehend, no anarchic or revolution- 
ary element in his character. And 
while he heartily wishes us success 
in our republican institutions, and 
believes that we shall, all cireum- 
stances considered, live more com. 
fortably in democratic than in any 
other political garments, he is far 
trom desiring to transfer our attire 
to European society. Neither has 
Carlyle the least faith in the abso- 
lute equality of mankind. Yet no 
voice is louder in the condemna- 
tion of oppression, injustice, and 
wrong. None louder in favor of 
changes for relieving suffering, en- 
lightening ignorance, soothing the 
wretched, and in all wise ways for 
meliorating the condition of man. 
To use his own language, in speak- 
ing of others, Carlyle is not for de- 
molishing, but for upbuilding. But 
how Oui/d without first tearing 
down? This is a question that 
must be fairly answered ; for if we 
can give our author’s answer to 
this, we shall have made some pro- 
gress in our main inquiry. 
Generally, when there have been 
grievous wrongs to be redressed, 
foul blots upon the body politic to 
be removed, reformers have aimed 
to destroy the whole frame of' the 
state, deeming this an indispensable 
preliminary step to the erection of 
anew edifice. ‘Forhow, say they, 
can we build upon a sandy foun- 
dation, or with rotten materials? 
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New cloth in old garments will 
neither look nor wear well.’ Now 
this kind of reasoning in the mind 
of Carlyle containsa fallacy. Very 
rarely willitapply ; never, till meas- 
ures of reform long and faithfully 
tried, utterly fail, and death is to 
be preferred to life in the existing 
state of things. Here is the fal- 
lacy—a structure of wood and mor- 
tar is not, in the sense the above 
illustration implies, like the edifice 
of civil society. The materials of 
the two are not subjected to the 
same laws; and the risk in total 
demolition in the two cases is far 
from being the same. The new 
political edifice, after the old is de- 
stroyed, must be built of human ma- 
terials, by no means as pliant to 
the hand of the builder as wood 
and stone. When the carpenter 
has scored his timber, and put it 
together, it will stay without first 
having to acquire the habit of stay- 
ing. In the other case, from the 
ridge to the cellar—from the king 
to the lowest subject—there is no 
such inertia in the materials of the 
building; not the least part of it, 
from any necessity of nature, con- 
tinues where it is placed ; and most 
likely, not a single part will be 
willing to continue there, but, wrig- 
gling itself out, will let the whole 
building down. And the crash will 
be greater at every new attempt at 
reconstruction. The history of the 
constitutions which the Abbé Sieyes 
framed for the French people du- 
ring their revolution, ‘ under which 
nobody would live,’ is an example. 

Yet the work of reconstruction 
must go on: forms both civil and 
social, owing to the progress in all 
directions which every thing is con- 
stantly making, become dead, or 
useless, or worse, and must be 
thrown off. Every thing is in the 
process of change ; nothing remains 
what it has been; not even the 
matter of our own bodies. But na- 
ture in all her changes is gradual 
and silent. Carlyle would have us 
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learn wisdom from her. ‘There is 
for certain animals what is called 
their moulting season ; and though 
at the identical moment of parting 
with the old horn or skin, there 
may be a momentary twinge, yet 
nature has already provided them 
with a new covering, fitting, easy 
andcomely.’ Thisillustration, often 
met with in his writings, will aid 
us in ascertaining the manner he 
would have the necessary changes 
in civil society brought to pass. 
Let time do the work of destruc- 
tion; and when laws and institu. 
tions become oppressive and un- 
just; or when the circumstances of 
the people demand new laws, let 
those whose business it is, see to it, 
that the work is timely and right- 
eously done. If those who are 
anointed to govern, and who swear 
to govern equitably, will attend in 
season to this their chief duty, fear- 
ful convulsions will be avoided. All 
parts of the social body may not be 
ready for the change at the same 
time; the old garments may stick 
fast in some spots, and considerable 
pain be experienced in throwing 


them off, yet the general health of 


the system demands that the change 
should take place. 

The great mass of people in Eu- 
ropean countries have remained 
quiet, till cruelly galled by those 
parts of their old civil suits, that 
had ceased to fit the body. They 
have readily yielded the fleece to 
the shearer, in return for even tol- 
erable pasturage. Rulers, shep- 
herds, have on!y to see that the 
government does not become too 
oppressive, the pasture too barren, 
in order to continue governing and 
fleecing. But neglect, too long 
neglect, such that every one feels 
sore and hungry, and begins talk- 
ing with his galled and hungry 
neighbor about the cause of all this 
suffering—is like the letting out of 
water; dams, dykes, all barriers, 
religious, social, constitutional, may 
be swept away. 


A revolution in the old Euro- 
pean societies is extremely difficult. 
Every thing is against it. The 
general ignorance and inertia of 
the mass of the people, the diffi- 
culty of efficient combination, the 
risk of gaining any valuable end, 
the extreme danger of losing what 
they already possess, and above all, 
the strength of old habits, and the 
comparative ease of remaining as 
they are—all seem to forbid any 
attempt at change. Yet let their 
condition become “ insupportable”’ 
—let old habits be broken up by 
necessity, and the general brain 
once set fermenting with inquiries 
into the ‘ reason of things,’ and these 
masses assume a fearful strength 
and energy. The question then 
becomes one of mights, and all 
rights and reasons must be merged 
in this—which is the strongest ? 
The guilt of reducing the relations 
between the governing and the gov- 
erned to this extremity, Carlyle 
lays to the charge of the governors. 
They should have prevented it. 
They are placed over the people 
as heaven’s vicegerents, wisely, 
justly, and benevolently to govern 
them, and in all ways to care for 
them. Their task, though not an 
easy one, when heroically perform- 
ed, is noble and godlike ; and within 
the bosom of every son of Adam, 
the lowest, the meanest, God has 
placed the principle of loyalty, of 
reverence, Which will always show 
itself in the presence of such no- 
bleness. People most passionately 
love their righteous rulers; and 
often, so strong is this passion, they 
will reverently bow before the faint- 
est similitude, the most distant ap- 
proximation to a righteous ruler. 
They are willing to pay for being 
governed ; they always have paid 
the roundest price—often ali they 
could get by the severest toil. They 
will live, and most cheerfully die, 
if need be, for their rulers and 
country. While they believe their 
rulers care for them, respect them 
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and see that they have work, and 
some kind of wages for their work, 
sufficient at least to keep them from 
suffering, they will prove loyal sub- 
jects. They will even take pride 
in the splendor and sumptuousness 
of their nobility. But there is a 
pitch beyond which human en- 
durance ceases. No mortal, with 
whatever noble qualities‘nature has 
endowed him of loyalty, or any 
form of ‘ hero-worship,’’ however 
low he may be sunk in ignorance, 
can be patient and docile with an 
empty stomach. When it comes 
to this want, or nearly approximates 
to this; when man’s condition is 
one of positive suffering, he will 
begin to look into the matter. He 
then takes quite different views of 
his governors. He begins to con- 
trast their sumptuous living, their 
ease, their pleasures, with his own 
nakedness and starvation, with his 
toil and wretchedness. He begins 
to inquire into first principles—for 
to acertain extent, the veriest slave 
can inquire for the reason of things 
—he asks, “Why is this? Is 
there not enough for all? And if 
I obey the law and work hard, have 
I not a right to live? This earth 
was given to man, and honesty and 
industry have a right to a comforta- 
ble place in it. Something is wrong 
somewhere.’’ All men, when their 
condition becomes insupportable, 
can go thus far in reasoning upon 
first principles. Most Europeans 
can push their inquiries much far- 


ther. But how can they obtain re- 
dress? They have not money, nor 


knowledge, nor constitutional au- 
thority. One resource is open to 
them. They have strength. And 
most fearful will it be for the up- 
per, earthly powers, when the mill- 
ions of a nation betake themselves 
to this resource. Fearful also for 
the nation, for these millions can 
do nothing but destroy. They know 
not what they want ; but only what 
they are determined they will not 
bear, 
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For reasons already stated, Car- 
lyle believes no people will come 
to this extremity, till driven by 
long and grievous oppression on 
the partof their rulers. ‘Then they 
will! The laws of gravitation are 
not surer to bring an unsupported 
body to the earth, than nature’s 
laws in man to bring down every 
throne and altar which are not sup- 
ported by at least some approxima- 
tion to right and justice. 

This truth is continually brought 
to view in vivid lightning flashes 
throughout these two books. Car- 
lyle believes the time for change 
and for reconstruction in many 
things, has come in England. Some 
of the laws and forms of social 
and civil life are too grievous to 
be borne much longer. Wrong, 
unjust, they weigh so heavily upon 
the governed millions, that they 
should not, can not, will not, be 
endured. Already from workshop, 
cotton mill, and the dark coal mine, 
the toil-worn and starving English 
worker is forced to think upon the 
cause of his suffering, and instine- 
tively to look to his natural source 
of help. 

The Past and Present is to notify 
his brethren of the upper governing 
class of this fact, and to warn and 
entreat them to set themselves sea- 
sonably to rectifying theevil. They, 
and they only, must do it; awful 
will it be for them and for England, 
if the work is left to other hands. 

Before considering Carlyle’s opin- 
ions upon the state of England, we 
wish to glance with him at the 
French Revolution. His history of 
that revolution, is a series of the 
most vivid pictures of events in that 
frightful catastrophe. What scenes 
for France, for the world, for the 
universe, were crowded into those 
few years of time! And men the 
actors ; beiags like ourselves! Hu- 
man nature in all its aspects can 
here be seen; all the most hidden 
strata of it turned up to the full 
gaze of the world. And this too, 
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not among Carib or Snake Indians, 
Hottentots or Tartars; but in one 
of the most refined, polite, and ed- 
ucated nations of Christendom! But 
these were the death-throes of an 
old, the birth-pangs of a new era ; 
the viaticum and the christening 
committed to strange hands. The 
pit, the twenty five millions from 
the pitof France, had jumped upon 
the stage; all bands were burst 
asunder ; tragedy and comedy enact 
themselves in the strangest alter- 
nations. 

The special inquiry before us 
now is, Why was this? What in 
the civil and social relations of this 
people led to this frightful event ? 
Historians are pretty well agreed 
in their views of the remote and 
proximate causes. Some lay more 
stress upon one thing, some upon 
another. Carlyle, looking through 
the unequal taxation, the clashings 
between the new and the old no- 
bilities, the state of the clergy, the 
dearth of grain, the Encyclopedists, 
the harlotry of the Court, the weak- 
ness of Lewis XVI, sees, as in- 
cluding all these, a whole nation 
habited in forms which she had out- 
grown; which exceedingly galled 
every limb and spot of the entire 
body. The reason why the nation 
was so susceptible to this or the 
other influence, was her universally 
diseased state. ‘There was no sound. 
nessinher. Every political, moral, 
and social nerve had become mor- 
bidly sensitive. Or to return tothe 
significant figure of our author, 
France had lived for centuries in 
her feudal garments, which now in 
no way fitted her. For a long time 
she had been outgrowing them, and 
now at the slightest touch they 
burst open and fall off. -And, alas! 
there were no new, well formed, 
and fitting garments in readiness. 
Her rulers, (tailors, he sometimes 
calls them,) temporal and spiritual 
guides of all descriptions, had neg- 
lected their work. France was 
governed and guided only by the 
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momentum received from past ages. 
This force had now expended itself ; 
gradually indeed, yet at its entire 
cessation, the change is felt through 
the whole nation. France looks up 
to her constitutional authorities for 
direction. There are her king and 
nobility, and soon her Notables. 
She looks to them inquiringly— 
“How? Whither?” ‘The answer 
comes, ‘‘ Goon as you have done !”’ 
Like beasts of burden too heavy 
laden, all France begins rearing 
and flouncing. All this came of 
neglect; of the sheerest injustice 
and oppression on the part of those 
whose duty it was rightly and right- 
eously to govern and guide the 
people. Nearly all the land of 
France was owned by the church 
and state aristocracy ; the hard la- 
boring and half starving millions of 
the nation paid all they possibly 
could pay, for the support of their 
governors; and yet all this was 
inadequate to satisfy their demands. 
Battening in the @i/ de beuf, or in 
their one hundred thousand cha- 
teaux scattered through the king- 
dom ; intriguing, idling, or hunting, 
but never governing, or in any sense 
caring for the people, except that 
they punctually pay the rents, the 
nobility of France had lost not only 
the reverence, but the respect of the 
nation. ‘The hereditary represent- 
atives of the old feudal lords, they 
possessed neither the chivalry, abil- 
ity, justice, nor benevolence of their 
ancestors. They inherited only their 
wealth and privileges; and these 
they used as the ancient barons 
would have scorned to use them. 
Their position was the more offen- 
sive and despicable in the eyes of 
the nation, from the fact, that the na- 
tion itself had so changed. France 
had become densely peopled ; com- 
merce had enriched thousands of 
the middling classes, and quickened 
the springs of industry throughout 
the land; the printing press had 
done its wonderful works, enlight- 
ening myriads, and by some faint 
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rays of light making the darkness 
less dense in the deepest vales of 
ignorance. All questions of church 
and state, religion and politics, were 
publicly discussed. Increased free- 
dom and toleration were to be seen 
all around them. Compared with 
the English people, the French saw 
themselves the most pitiable slaves ; 
the actual cultivator of the soil pay- 
ing, according to Alison, nine times 
as much as the English laborer, or 
eleven twelfths of all he could pro- 
duce. Multitudes could not have 
land to cultivate even upon such 
terms. Game must not be disturbed, 
for how could the seigneur have 
his hunting groundscurtailed! Long 
miles of fertile land must lie fal- 
low, lest the partridges should be 
disturbed. Better that French peo- 
ple should starve, than that the 
French lord should be restricted in 
his pleasures. Many a French fa- 
ther and mother, sallow and ema- 
ciated, hope driven from their 
hearts, despair seated on their coun- 
tenances, must see their children 
lie unclad and unfed upon their bed 
of weeds, while around the manor- 
house of their lord spiritual, the 
multitude of hunting dogs were well 
kenneled and in the best condition. 
Here was enough and to spare, but 
the crumbs were denied the starv- 
ing tenant. The horse and the 
hound were sleek and fat, but the 
human worker was naked and des- 
titute. Contrasts tike these were 
to be seen all over France. Indus- 
try dying of hunger—idleness rev- 
eling in plenty ; and this luxurious 
idleness maintained by this starving 
industry—the price of being gov- 
erned! There was a necessity that 
the hands should strike work, when 
the stomach was denied nourish- 
ment. 

There were those in the nation 
among the higher orders who saw 
with alarm the injustice and the 
guilt of this state of things. A few 
among the noblesse and clergy were 
for lightening the taxes of the la- 
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borer by taxing their own class. 
But no proposition of this kind was 
favorably received. When stern 
necessity drove them to this course, 
every other expedient having been 
tried in vain, and the whole ma- 
chinery of government come to a 
dead stand for the want of money, 
it proved the torch which lighted all 
the combustible materials of the na- 
tion. 

But the suffering from actual want 
among the lowest of the French 
people was not the only cause of 
revolutionary acts. Not a class in 
France was satisfied with its condi- 
tion. The supercilious bearing of 
the old nobility could not be borne 
by the new peers. Men of ability 
and worth were indignant that every 
avenue to advancement was closed 
against them because their ancestors 
centuries before were not lords of 
theland. Birth took the precedence 
of talent, learning, enterprise and 
wealth. The king and the court 
were chagrined that the horn of 
plenty should not still shower its 
blessings upon them. The seign- 
eurs were indignant at the very idea 
that they should help defray the 
expenses of the government. Un- 
privileged capitalists determined 
they would no longer be burdened 
with the expense of supporting so 
much uselessdignity. Philosophers 
barelyendured the present,sustained 
by the hope ofa millennium of equal- 
ity and benevolence. All were dis- 
satisfied with the existing state of 
things. The times had changed. 
France had changed. But still in 
no particular had her civil, religious, 
or political garments been altered. 
So rotten that they were ready to 
fall off at the first breeze, those 
whose business it was had made no 
provision for new and better appa- 
rel. Sansculottic in every sense, 
when the breeze did come, as come 
it must unless nature suspended her 
laws, ‘the whole French nation went 
spinning into night and orcus.’ 


Over the scenes which followed 
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upon the manifestation of revolu- 
tionary principles, Carlyle remarks 
there has been shrieking enough ; 
and he classes them among the 
most frightful our planet has wit- 
nessed. Notonly during the ‘ Reign 
of Terror’ was wretchedness and 
agony found in France, but “ histo- 
ry, looking back over this France 
through long times, back to Turgot’s 
time for instance, when dumb drudg- 
ery staggered up to its king’s pal- 
ace, and in wide expanse of sallow 
faces, squalor and winged ragged- 
ness, presented hieroglyphically its 
petition of grievances ; and for an- 
swer got hanged on a ‘ new gallows 
forty feet high,—confesses mourn- 
fully that there is no period to be 
met with, in which the general 
twenty five millions of France suf- 
fered /ess that in this period which 
they name the ‘ Reign of Terror !’ 
But it was not the dumb millions 
that suffered here ; it was the speak- 
ing thousands, and hundreds, and 
units ; who shrieked, and published, 
and made the world ring with their 
wail, asthey couldand should : that 
is the grand peculiarity. ‘The fright- 
fullest births of time are never the 
loud-speaking ones, for these soon 
die ; they are the silent ones, which 
can live from century to century ! 
Anarchy, hateful as death, is abhor- 
rent to the whole nature of man ; 
and so must itself soon die.’’— 
** Wherefore let all men know what 
of depth and of height is still re- 
vealed in man ; and, with fear and 
wonder, with just sympathy and just 
antipathy, with clear eye and open 
heart, contemplate it and appropri- 
ate it; and draw innumerable in- 
ferences from it. This inference, 
for example, among the first: that 
if ‘the gods of this lower world will 
sit on their glittering thrones, indo- 
lent as Epicurus’ gods, with the 
living chaos of ignorance and hun- 
er weltering uncared for at their 
eet, and smooth parasites preach- 
ing peace, peace, when there is no 
peace,’ then the dark chaos, it would 
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seem, will rise, has risen, and, O 
heavens! has it not tanned their 
skins into breeches for itself ? That 
there be no second Sansculottism in 
our earth for a thousand years, let 
us understand well what the first 
was ; and let rich and poor of us 
go and do otherwise.’’* 

The ideas expressed in these two 
paragraphs are continually kept in 
view throughout this history. The 
millions of France had for centuries 
been among the most loyal of Eu- 
ropean men. ‘They would have 
continued so had not the objects of 
their devotion changed. It had be- 
come impossible for France to live 
any longer as she had lived. Chan- 
ges which should have been gradu- 
ally and wisely going forward in the 
laws and institutions of the nation, 
must now be made suddenly. The 
upper powers had neglected their 
duties; they still refused relief when 
a whoie suffering nation instinctively 
cried for help ; their indolence and 
sumptuousness made them hateful 
in the eyes of the people ; and—for 
nature’s laws must be obeyed—the 
people, broken loose from all the 
ties which for centuries had bound 
them, blindly, foolishly and wick- 
edly, as they ever will and must, 
undertook the work of revolution. 
But at bottom the guilt of the whole 
lies at the door of those who occu- 
pied the stations of authority. It 
was a long and most difficult thing 
for the millions of France to work 
themselves into a_ revolutionary 
state. It never could have taken 
place, it never would have been 
thought of, had there been any per- 
ceptible approximation to right and 
justice in the spiritual and temporal 
guides of the nation. 


The Past and Present, as we 
have said, is a warning to England 
to avoid the doom of France. Mr. 
Alison, in the forty first chapter of 
his history of Europe, has strongly 





* Vol. III, book x, chap. 6. 
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predicted the destruction of Eng- 
land. His prediction seems to be 
founded upon the undue ascendency 
of popular power in connection with 
the enormous debt of the nation. 
Yet, (consistently or not with his 
general reasoning, we will not stop 
to inquire,) he rejoices that in this 
‘western democratic world, there 
will survive one hundred and fifty 
millions of men who will speak the 
English language, read English au- 
thors, and glory in English descent.’ 
Mr. Carlyle does not thus despair of 
England. Hope preponderates that 
she will be saved, ‘though as by 
fire.’ If we rightly understand 
these two distinguished authors, 
they do not materially differ about 
the abstract principles upon which 
England should be governed, al- 
though they would differ widely re- 
specting the particular measures 
which should be adopted. 

But our business is with the Past 
and Present. 

What are called the popular ten- 
dencies in Europe, or England in 
particular, are no cause for alarm 
in the mind of Mr. Carlyle, though 
he has no sympathy with those who 
cry so loud for an extension of the 
elective franchise and measures of 
that kind. His faith is in the native 
loyalty of the human heart. No 
pitch to which the mass of a nation 
can be elevated will necessarily ex- 
tinguish this loyalty. Were every 
man to be instructed not only to the 
extent of reading, but to a capacity 
of forming some intelligible opinion 
upon moral and political questions, 
it would endanger no laws and insti- 
tutions founded in justice and equity. 
No righteous ruler, lawgiver, judge, 
or spiritual guide whatever, need 
fear the scrutiny of such a nation of 
free, intelligent men. Ignorance is 
a protection only to injustice and 
wrong. Let the governors spiritual 
and temporal be wiser and better 
than the governed, and the more 
elevated the people, the more safety 
and glory to the governors. 

Vol.Il. 
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Nor does Mr. Carlyle lament the 
passing away of the old feudal 
forms in which England was once 
comfortably habited. He admires 
the spirit of many of the ancient 
barons, and finds much to applaud 
in the faith and institutions of the 
past. He brings up a scene of the 
twelfth century, not for any para- 
disiacal aspect of it, but to show 
how, the right man holding the 
helm, the ship of state (or monas- 
tery) can be steered safely through 
a troubled sea. Abbot Sampson 
placed at the head of affairs at St. 
Edmundsbury, finds difficulties, sol- 
ecisms,wrongs,and injustice enough 
to encounter and to remedy; in 
doing which he becomes prema- 
turely gray, so laborious and per- 
plexing was the task. That there 
were difficulties to be met, and that 
Sampson valiantly met them and 
triumphed is the very reason why 
Carlyle takes this period to illustrate 
his own. From the toll-gate up to 
the crown every thing was out of 
joint. The rich refused to pay the 
lawful tax for cuttingconvent grains. 
The collector entered the houses of 
the poor, and for want of the tax, 
he snatched a stool, kettle, even the 
house-door, and the old woman gave 
him chase with shrieks and bran. 
dished distaffs. Royal authority de. 
manded yearly a certain amount of 
eels, when no eels could be caught, 
—worse than making bricks with- 
out straw. Sampson found a sad 
deficit in St. Edmund’s exchequer, 
comparable, almost, considering 
their circumstances, to the present 
debt of England. 

The monks of the monastery were 
lazy and vicious; they would not 
keep their accounts straight, nor do 
any of their temporal or spiritual 
work as they should. They actu- 
ally rose in rebellion and threatened 
to murder their abbot. The feudal 
knights tributary to St. Edmunds. 
bury “were of unjust and greedy 
temper,” and cheated him out of his 
fees. Kings, earls, barons and Jews 
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continually vex him with unjust de- 
mands. But the heroic Sampson, 
as far as his rule extended, reduced 
every thing toorder. He triumph- 
ed because he was just. From the 
meanest monk up tothe king, he 
was respected and feared. 

Carlyle commends many things 
which pertained to those feudal 
times.* If there was fighting to 
be done, the earls and barons joined 
in it with their vassals, for whom 
they had a kind regard, and for 
whom they provided bread and pro- 
tection. In return they were loved 
and loyally obeyed. Rather than 
see a laborer starve they would have 
shared with him the last morsel in 
their castles. Without doubt we 
can find periods in the days of feu- 
dalism when there was less physical 
suffering in England than at pres- 
ent; periods when the relation be- 
tween governors and governed was 
happier than at present. But the 
connection between them was after 
all, as Carlyle declares, of the 
*brass-collar kind,” and few in 
England, wretched as they may be, 
would wish to return to this condi- 
tion. 

What, according to our author, is 
the disease of England, and what 
the remedy ? 

It is the peculiar view Carlyle 
takes of the subject, rather than any 
new facts which he produces, which 
makes us see England tottering up- 
on the verge of a fearful precipice. 
There she is, sitting upon her sea- 
girt island, her arms encircling the 
globe ; the strongest, the most mag- 
nificent, the richest nation on the 
face of the earth. Behold her navy, 
her army, her possessions in every 
clime, her cities, her iron roads, 
temples, palaces, her edifices of ev- 
ery kind—her science, art, litera- 
ture and living intellect and wis- 





*In a late number of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, it is stated that a greater pro- 
portion of the higher than of the lower 
classes of England perished in the wars 
with Napoleon. 


dom ; what a spectacle of splendor 
and greatness! Hear the puffing 
of her engines, the noise of her 
hammers, the buzz of her spindles, 
the rattling of hercarriages! Surely 
England is in sound working order. 
Behold her queen, her court, her 
nobility, her clergy, her capitalists! 
She is the sovereign, or the protec- 
tor, or the creditor, of almost all the 
nations of the earth. Her canvas 
whitens every sea; the roar of her 
cannon resounds on every shore. 
Talk of England’s disease ?—of her 
approaching death? Does not ev- 
ery pulse beat with vigor and health? 
England sinking under a load of 
debt? Towhom? Sheis indebted 
only to her own citizens. Will they 
destroy her whose wealth is all 
bound up in her existence ? Is Ire- 
land about to take her life? All 
that the Irish ask, is, the privilege 
of making laws and administering 
justice among themselves ; on which 
condition they will remain loyal to 
the English crown. Has England 
so dense a population that food can 
not be found for all? She can 
transport her surplus millions to her 
fertile colonies, or to the rich and 
unpeopled lands of our western 
country. Do her corn-laws threat- 
en to undermine her prosperity, or 
to unsettle the loyalty of her ~S ? 
Can she not repeal them? er 
taxes! But she can diminish them 
so that they shall not bear with 
crushing weight on the laboring 
classes. No symptoms of fatal dis- 
ease can be detected in this way. 
Philosophically speaking, the dan- 
ger does not lie in her want of nat- 
ural ability. Her disease is of a 
moral nature. What wil/, not what 
can England do? Carlyle looks 
at the moral state of the nation, 
and only suggests quite incidentally 
any specific remedial measures of 
an outward character; for which 
some reviewers have censured him. 
Yet he every where proposes the 
only remedy for the evil of which 
he complains. He has little confi- 
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dence in any party measure to re- 
lieve the evil from which the great- 
est danger is to be apprehended. 
He repeatedly says he has no Mor- 
rison’s pill (referring to parliamen- 
tary acts and the like) for curing 
the maladies of society. ‘ Unluck- 
ily the heavens themselves, in their 
rich pharmacope@ia, contain none 
such. There will no ‘thing’ be 
done that will cure you. There 
will a radical, universal altera- 
tion of your regimen and way of 
life take place ; there will a most 
agonizing divorce between you and 
your chimeras, luxuries, and falsi- 
ties, take place ; a most toilsome, 
all but impossible return to nature, 
and her veracities, and her integri- 
ties, take place ; that so the inner 
fountains of life may again begin, 
like eternal light-fountains, to irra- 
diate and purify your bloated, swol- 
len, foul existence, drawing nigh, as 
at present, to nameless death. LHi- 
ther death or else all this will take 
place. Judge, if with such diagno- 
sis, any Morrison’s pill is like to be 
discoverable.”’ This perhaps is as 
specific a statement of the case as 
is given in the book; as delicate 
also, for more uncourtly epithets 
and comparisons were rarely ever 
used. As a preacher, John Knox 
was politeness itself compared with 
Carlyle. TheScotch generally, we 
believe, never select soft words 
when they can find others; but 
Carlyie in the work before us is 
almost outlandish. He sometimes 
quotes, yet every reader knows the 
quotation consists of the commas 
only. What the lords spiritual 
and the lords temporal, ‘ the work- 
ing and unworking aristocracies,’ in 
England will say to see themselves 
symbolized in the fables of golden 
Midas with his long ears, and of the 
Dead Sea apes chattering upon the 
trees, we are a little curious to 
know. Other feelings than those 
of disgust will be likely to attend 
the perusal of the Past and Present ; 
for Carlyle knows how to say such 
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things, blunt as he is in the use of 
single epithets. He deals much in 
fables, and gives them a depth of 
meaning of which the authors never 
dreamed. 

Yet the above quotation, to one 
who has not read the book, will give 
no definite idea of the threatening 
evils of England and their remedy, 
as they lie in the mind of the au- 
thor. Nor will any amount of quo- 
tations-short of several entire chap- 
ters. Though England looks so 
fair and vigorous outwardly, Car- 
lyle, who seems to know her inner 
spiritual life, sees a moral gangrene 
upon every function of her system. 
To say that the aristocracy are un- 
just, unmerciful, implacable, abomi- 
nable, damnable, out and out in 
league with the devil, in all their 
management of England, sounds 
tame and insipid after reading some 
of these chapters. He does not 
seem to have the feeling which 
came over him on one occasion in 
speaking of similar characters in 
France—‘that God would think 
twice before he damned such men.’ 
He sees nothing right or just, much 
less heroic and godlike, in any of 
the social, moral, or political rela- 
tions of the various classes of the 
realm. One thing he honors in 
England—the labor which has made 
her physically great. Thisin itself 
he thinks noble—‘ England’s true 
epic.’ Butthiscompared with some 
other things, he deems honorable in 
quite a secondary degree. The no- 
bles of England present to his mind 
a most despicable spectacle. Rest- 
ing secure upon their yeliow parch- 
ments, they claim the land as theirs; 
they made it, or at least their fathers 
fought or gambled for it, and gave 
it to them to be used as seemeth 
them good. They are also Eng- 
land’s jaw-makers and governors. 
The government they inherited with 
the land from their fathers, back to 
the time whereof the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary. 


With this, in itself considered, Car- 
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lyle has no fault to find; a landed 
aristocracy is the only true one, and 
should be truly venerable. The 
feudal progenitor of the present 
lord (/aw-ward) took a portion of 
the realm of the king, together with 
the population to take care of—to 
see that the land was well tilled, the 

ecple well guided and provided for. 
lis business was to see that good 
laws were faithfully obeyed; that 
justice was equitably administered. 
This was his business, and he did it ; 
the people loyally obeyed him, and 
cheerfully paid him for the use of 
the land, and for doing so noble 
a work for their good. But how do 
the lords of England now discharge 
those duties which they as really 
inherit as they do the land? Not 
at all! They have retired from 
business altogether, and are intent 
only upon ‘preserving the game ;’ 
idling, hunting, and clamoring for 
higher rents, when by their corn- 
laws and similar legislation they 
have rendered it impossible for the 
millions to pay any rent. They 
have ceased to care for the people ; 
they can see them actually starve 
and their tough leather bowels not 
move. By their legislation they 
strangle the working capitalist, for- 
bid him to buy and sell where he 
can do it to the best advantage, and 
thereby millions of operatives are 
thrown out of work, and out of wa- 
ges and victuals, except they find 
them in poor-house bastiles. They 
no longer look upon the poorer 
classes as their brethren, to govern 
and provide for whom ina righteous 
manner is their noble work. “Is 
not,”’ they ask, “this England ours ? 
and have not we a right to do what 
we will with our own? Can we 
not sell its grain at what price we 
please, or even burn it? Are we 
your keepers?” The lank, starv- 
ing populace, in the streets of Man- 
chester, in a state of insurrection, 
ask—“ What are you going to do 
with us?” They are answered with 
grape shot, and retire to their dens. 
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Carlyle sets no bounds to his indig- 
nation against those whom he rep- 
resents as reasoning and acting in 
this manner. He tells them the 
land of England is not theirs in any 
such sense ; that every born subject 
of the kingdom has a right, founded 
on Heaven’s parchment, to a living 
in it, ifhe is willing to be industrious 
and frugal ; and by way of warning 
he repeatedly points them to the 
pikes of Paris and the tanneries of 
Mendon.* ‘This question of rights 
will soon be a question of mights, 
(words most significant with him ;) 
it seems even now only waiting for 
a standard,some rallying sigu which, 
as nature is true, some Oliver will 
be sent to raise. Things have come 
well nigh to the insupportable pitch ; 
old garments galling to a degree 
which can not be borne; the univer- 
sal brain of the nation set to agita- 
ting first principles; and let the thin 
rind of habit be once broken and 
seen to be thin, and then—look to 
France now gone fifty years! What 
will all parchments, laws, constitu- 
tions, royalty, manors and manor- 
houses avail you then? You first 
of all, will rue the day. But forall 
England it will be woful work, for 
what know chartism and radicalism 
about governing! Let the example 
of France suffice. Repent!  In- 
stantly repeal those hated and hate- 
ful corn-laws, that the agitation 
about first principles may be allay- 
ed. Let them not continue for a 
hundred thousand pounds an hour! 

When Carlyle comes to the 
church, and with one eye on the 
gospel of Christ, which it pretends 
to follow, and the other upon the 
whole life and preaching of those 
whom he calls soul-overseers, he 
thinks it best to keep silence. But 





*« At Mendon,” says Montgaillard, as 
quoted by Carlyle, (French Revolution, 
p. 399,) “ there was a tannery of human 
skins—such of the guillotined as seemed 
worth flaying; of which perfectly good 
wash-leather was made, for breeches and 
other uses.” 
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silence is the last thing he can keep 
upon this subject, as almost every 
chapter of his book testifies. He 
is the last man, he tells us, who will 
complain of the thirty nine articles 
of the church ; it is of the eternal 
round of forms which have become 
forms only; mere semblances, 
which, if the fruit of the life be any 
test of the real belief of the heart, 
those who go over them do not be- 
lieve. The spiritual lord, moist 
with the sweat of Melton Mowbry, 
claiming connection with Peter and 
Paul by a continuous spiritual chain, 
into whose head the idea of doing 
the real work of Peter and Paul 
never entered, is what he calls a 
spectacle for Godandman. Their 
Sabbath worship always reminds 
him of that scene of the apes by 
the Dead Sea. 

“ Butthe remedy ?” “ A return 
to reality and fact; to truth, jus- 
tice, right. Loose at once the 
strangling band of the corn-laws 
from the throats of some five mill- 
ions : England has ability of proper- 
ty and of every otherkind. Let the 
people see that she is determined 
to use this ability at whatever sacri- 
fice of personal ease, pleasure, or 
profit, to remedy the actual suffer- 
ing of the land. Once determine 
to do, actually begin doing, and 
right ‘ things’ enough will be found 
practicable. It isa question of life 
and death. Better die in attempt- 
ing, than die, as you surely must, 
by neglecting. Abbot Sampson, 
and every other hero will die, if 
need be, in doing their work, but 
they will not sit still and see injus- 
tice triumph.” 

* Let England generally cease 
the base struggle to undersell all 
the world in her manufactures. 
Where is the honor of real great- 
ness, in becoming drawers of water 
and hewers of wood, more drudg- 
es and gnomes, your lungs filled 
with cotton-fuzz, your hearts with 
copperas-fumes, that you may sell 
cotton a farthing cheaper per yard 
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than other men? Does England’s 
glory consist in working harder 
than any other nation? Give the 
poor workers healthy, ceiled rooms ; 
a spot of green earth where they 
may daily take a breath of fresh 
air; and some little instruction, 
and knowledge, to the extent at 
least of the alphabet; and in nu- 
merous such ways, strive to at- 
tach them to you by cords of affec- 
tion, and not as you in vain have 
tried to do, by paying them the 
stipulated amount of wages—the 
scantiest possible, and then telling 
them to depart. Cease to calculate 
so closely the greatest amount of 
work that can be done upon the 
fewest ounces of food and the few- 
est hours of rest. You disgrace 
English humanity worse than the 
Americans do African humanity. 
Quashee over thewaters has victuals 
and clothing ; while your Lanca- 
shire weavers, in whom there is 
more thought and heart, a greater 
amount of misery, than in a whole 
gang of Quashees, are dying of 
hunger. If you can not live by 
selling cotton equally with other 
nations, you can do something else ; 
your genius is not a beaver’s or an 
ant’s, that you must eternaliy do 
the same thing in the same way. 
Let the captains of industry be- 
come, what the age, what England 
now demands them to be, the chiv- 
alry of labor, leading on cheerily 
and with good heart the working- 
men to noble conquests, not of 
‘arms’ but of work.* Give them, 





*« Prudence keeps one thousand work- 
men; has striven in all ways to attach 
them to him; has provided conversa- 
tional soirees ; play grounds, bands of mu- 
sic for the young ones; went even ‘ the 
length of buying them a drum °’ all which 
turned out to be an excellent invest- 
ment. For a certain person whom we 
shall name Blank, living over the’ way— ' 
he alse keeps somewhere about one thou- 
sand men; but has done none of these 
things for them, nor any other thing, ex- 
cept due payment of the wages by sup- 
ply-and-demand. Blank’s workers are 
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where you can, some personal stake 
in the contest for their encourage- 
ment. A dynasty of labor has com- 
menced its reign, and you may 
make it more glorious than all for- 
mer dynasties. Let the governing 
powers understand this, and direct 
their politics accordingly. 

Ye voters of England too have 
a reformation to work in your- 
selves. Your representatives de- 
clare in open Parliament, that bri- 
bery in elections can not be stop- 
ped; that you are so bribabdle, that 
any scoundrel can get himself elec- 
ted, if he will give you more money 
than another scoundrel. This is 
too shocking to be told. And has 
it come to this, that you will leave 
the man, the clear-sighted, true- 
hearted man at home, and send 
some mere sham of a man to gov- 
ern you and this great and sutfer- 
ing nation? And can you there in 
the “ National Palaver’’ proclaim it 
to the universe, that the collective 
wisdom and authority of this king- 
dom will not interfere to prevent 
bribery ? Then go to Beelzebub, 
electors and elected, for you are 
verily his beyond all rescue! An 
armed Cromwell will not long be 
wanting to apprise such Parliament: 
“Ye are no Parliament. In the 
name of God—go!’’ Brother fran- 
chiser, let us have no hand any 
longer in electing such men to gov- 
ern this nation! “Come out of 
her, O my people !” 

And you, blaring hatter, and all 
others of like craft, stop trundling 
that seven feet lath-and-plaster hat 





perpetually getting into mutiny, into 
broils and coils; every six months, we 
suppose, Blank has a strike; every one 
month, every day and every hour, they 
are fretting and obstructing the short- 
sighted Blank; pilfering from him. ‘I 
would not, says Friend Prudence, ex- 
change my workers for his, with seven 
thousand pounds to boot’” Book IV, 
Chap. V. This is a real case, and helps 
us to the meaning of onr author, when 
from the nature of the case he can speak 


only in geperal terms. 


in these streets! Be content to 
make good hats at fair price, and 
let your brother craftsmen do the 
same, and all of you can live com- 
fortably and happily together. Of 
how much in our day is this mam- 
mothhatemblematic ? Did puffery 
ever reach such height in any Eu- 
ropean, Mohammedan, Pagan, or 
devil’s kingdom whatever ? At this 
rate you will soon reach the—end / 
Ye landed aristocracy, gird up 
your loins for the hard, almost im- 
possible work of saving this Eng- 
land you call yours. Your idleness 
will prove the death of you and 
of us. How inexpressibly happy 
might we be were you the true 
like aristocracy of this realm. 
ukes, earls, lords all, see in the 
example of a late duke of Weimar, 
what can be done, and in right 
earnest set about the doing of it, 
and ihis and other generations shall 
call you blessed.* Let the par- 
tridges and foxes go, and attend to 
these millions of English men. Let 
them go, or you can not stay. Na- 
ture’s patience is near exhausted, 
laws of gravitation have not ceased, 
there is huge strength in those bare 
backs and empty stomachs! God 
gave this land to nourish this peo- 
ple; you, if you would continue its 
stewards, must let it be cultivated 
for this purpose, and no longer keep 
it for your pleasures. 
Clergy! Do you know a book 


*«< A modern duke of Weim ar, nota 
god he either, but a human duke, levied, 
as I reckon, in rents and taxes and all 
incomings whatsoever, less than several 
of our English dukes do in rent alone. 
The duke of Weimar, with these incom- 
ings, had to govern, judge, defend, every 
way administer his dukedom. He does 
all this as few others did; and he im- 
proves lands besides all this, makes river 
embankments, maintains not soldiers only 
but universities and institutions ;— * * * 
I reckon that this one duke of Weimar 
did more for the culture of his nation, 
than all the English dukes and duces now 
extant, or that were extant since Henry 
the eighth gave them the church lands to 
eat, have done for theirs!” Book IV, 
Chap. VI. 
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called the New Testament? Did 
you ever read that book? And is 
it the God-man, with a crown of 
thorns there whom you preach, 
worship, and profess to follow? Is 
it as under His eye that you would 
be about the greatest work ever 
given toman todo? How, where, 
O tell me where! you are leading 
this nation? To what heaven, or 
to what hell, shall we go if we fol- 
low you? It has become evident 
to men of other nations as well as 
to some of us, that the greatest 
terror, the only hell of the English, 


is—not making money !”’. And 
“making money,” or succeeding, 
is our corresponding heaven. Has 


your preaching, has your example 
led to such a doctrine? How with 
thy mass-chantings, litanyings, Cal- 
muck praying by machinery, ru- 
brics, webs of lawn, has the Ho- 
liest become hidden into all but 
invisibility! Pause, I beseech thee, 
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and preach and act the gospel of 
Christ and no other, or take thyself 
and thy trumpery from our sight! 
You have well nigh quenched the 
empyrean fire, and lighted mere 
magic lanterns to guide this peo- 
ra on their blind way to eternity. 

ift up your voice like a trumpet, 
sound aloud once more the true 
Gospel—man’s duties and destinies, 
nature’s eternal facts—and your 
calling shall be glorious. 


“Stars silent rest o’er us, 
Graves under us silent. 


But heard are the voices, 
Voice of the Sages, 

The World’s and the Ages: 
Choose well, your choice is 
Brief and yet endless ; 


Here eyes do regard you, 
In Eternity’s stillness ; 
Here is ali fullness, 

Ye brave, to reward you ; 


Work and despair not.” 
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POLITY OF THE BAPTIST CHURCHES IN AMERICA. 


Tue Baptists are perhaps the 
most numerous class of Christian 
professors in this country, number- 
ing nearly a million of communi- 
cants. It has always been a favor- 
ite theory with this denomination, 
that the Savior is the only legisla- 
tor of the churches, and his will, 
as revealed in the New Testament, 
is their sole and supreme law. 
They have regarded the principle 
of church independency as one of 
the safeguards of their religious 
liberty, their bulwark against the 
encroachments of civil and eccle- 
siastical power. In this respect 
they differ but slightly from the 
Congregational chnrches of New 
England, and the Independents of 
Europe. Indeed, the only mate- 
rial difference between Baptists and 
Congregationalists, relates to the de- 
sign, subjects, and mode of baptism. 


The Baptists reject all claims of 
the civil magistrate to any but a 
civil jurisdiction ; but they are well 
known to be willing and peaceable 
subjects to civil authority, where the 
rights of conscience are not in- 
volved. “Hence, in every age, 
their strong attachment to liberty ; 
especially to religious liberty, whose 
principles they have always pro- 
claimed, and consistently exempli- 
fied.” 

“ That wretched doctrine of the 
union of church and state, by which 
Christianity has been made the min- 
ister of every wrong, that boasted 
alliance on which so many enco- 
miums have been lavished, they 
have ever regarded as a foul con- 
ception, inconsistent with the very 
nature of that kingdom which is 
not of this world, destructive of 
the very purpose of the Christian 
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church and in effect ‘little more 
than a compact between the priest 
and the magistrate to betray the lib- 
erties of mankind, both civil and 
religious.’ ”” 

They have no authoritative 
“ creed,” “confession of faith,” 
or “book of discipline.’”* Each 
church agrees upon its own sum- 
mary of Bible doctrines, and adopts 
its own covenant. The New Tes- 
tament is regarded as being the 
best “confession of faith,’ which 
any church can adopt ; and this is 
made the supreme arbiter in all 
cases of disputation ordoubt. But 
still there is a general agreement 
of opinion among the churches, as 
to the doctrines which the Bible 
inculcates, especially in relation to 
cardinal tenets, and a departure 
from the known views of the de- 
nomination on any of these points, 
would render a church liable to a 
withdrawal of the fellowship of 
neighboring churches. 

This outline of the general fea- 
tures of the ecclesiastical polity of 
this branch of the Christian church, 
prepares us to examine more in de- 
tail, the views which the Baptists 
entertain respecting the origin of 
the Christian church ; the character 
of its members ; the object for which 
it is founded ; the principle of its 
independence ; its officers; its sa- 
craments ; its discipline ; the meth- 
od of receiving and dismissing min- 
isters ; the co So of churches to 
each other ; the holding of associa- 
tions; the powers and duties of 
ecclesiastical councils ; the method 
of licensing and ordaining minis- 
ters; the method of transacting 





* A confession of faith was adopted in 
England, in 1689, by a convention of one 
hundred and fifty Baptist ministers and 
lay delegates, representing more than one 
hundred churches in “ London and the 
country.” This confession does not dif- 
fer essentially from that oi the Westmin- 
ster Assembly, except on the subject of 
baptism. See also a summary of the 
doctrinal views of the Baptists in the En- 
cyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. 
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church business; and the forms of 
public worship. 

1. The origin of the Christian 
church. The Baptists maintain that 
the Christian church derives its ori- 
gin directly and solely from Jesus 
Christ, its supreme Head and Leg- 
islator ; and that the nature, design, 
order, government, and discipline 
of the church, can only, with suffi- 
cient accuracy, and with any de- 
gree of certainty, be ascertained 
by a careful and candid study of 
the instructions and practice of 
Christ and his apostles. “In re- 
gard to the constitution of the Chris- 
tian church, while they believe in 
the existence of a universal or cath- 
olic church, composed of the whole 
body of believers in Christ in all 
nations and ages, they think that 
the Christian church, properly so 
called, was not visibly organized in 
the family of Abraham, nor in the 
wilderness of Sinai; but by the 
ministry of Christ himself and of 
his apostles.”” Hence the method of 
gathering and organizing a church, 
according to apostolic order, is, in 
their view: first, to preach the 
gospel to sinners, and call upon 
them to repent and believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ their only Savior. 
Secondly, to baptize as many as 
gladly receive the word, and bring 
forth fruit meet for repentance. 
Thirdly, to recognize such penitent 
baptized believers, voluntarily uni- 
ted in covenant relation, asachurch 
of Christ, capable of enjoying all 
the rights. powers, and immunities 
invested in them by the Sovereign 
Head. 

2. The character of its members. 
The Baptists hold that the church, 
organized according to the instruc- 
tions of the New Testament, is a 
community composed of persons 
capable of acting for themselves, 
and of one specific character, name- 
ly, penitent believers, who are able 
to give a reason of the hope that 
is in them with meekness and fear ; 
and who, on becoming connected 
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with the church, have voluntarily 
submitted to the ordinance of Chris- 
tian baptism, on profession of their 
individual faith, according to what 
they consider the precepts of Christ, 
and the uniform example of primi- 
tive saints. No others can, in their 
opinion, be lawfully admitted to 
membership. Hence they reject 
the baptism of infants, and receive 
into the church those only who give 
them satisfactory evidence of per- 
sonal piety. 

3. The object for which a church 
is founded. The Baptists hold that 
the object for which a church is 
founded on earth, is not for secular 
and worldly purposes, but for ends 
strictly religious—to call out and 
associate the people of God in con- 
ducting and maintaining divine wor- 
ship, in observing the ordinances 
of Christ, and practicing the duties 
which he has enjoined ; and also for 
the purpose of advancing the church 
in holiness, and extending the glory 
of God, and the blessings of Chris- 
tianity among all people. 

4. The principle of its independ- 
ence. It has already been stated, 
that a firm adherence to the princi- 
ple of church independency, has al- 
ways distinguished those who have 
embraced the essential views of the 
Baptists, in reference to church 
organization. Their views of this 
matter then may be thus stated: 
that a local church regularly con- 
stituted is an independent republic, 
responsible indeed for its faith and 
practice to Christ, but amenable 
herein to no civil tribunal, or eccle- 
siastical body on earth; and that 
such a church has a scriptural war- 
rant to govern itself, choose its own 
officers, discipline its members, and 
to transact any business pertaining 
to its Christian calling. Of this 
principle of church independency, 
one of their writers observes: “Our 
fathers guarded it as the apple of 
the eye, and having removed the 
rust and the rubbish of ages, they 
mp as a legacy to us, this 

fol. II. 6 
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priceless treasure, with the solemn 
charge, that we transmit it untar- 
nished and unencumbered to our 
posterity.” 

By this independency of the 
churches, they mean that a church 
is a voluntary association of pro- 
fessed believers in Christ, taking the 
Scriptures as the only, the infallible, 
and the sufficient guide in church 
organization and discipline ; choos- 
ing its own officers, and executing, 
according to the best of its united 
judgment, the laws and institutions 
of Christ. It is the appointed in. 
terpreter and executor of the will 
of Christ in receiving and expelling 
its own members. For the manner 
in which it executes this high trust, 
the church is accountable to Christ 
himself, and is not amenable to any 
civil or ecclesiastical tribunal. A 
church is a complete system in itself, 
containing all the elements neces- 
sary to its own existence, and to the 
exercise of the highest ecclesias- 
tical power. The multiplication of 
churches does not affect this princi- 
ple, since each church is as inde- 
pendent and entire, in respect to 
all which concerns its existence and 
prerogatives as a church, as if it 
were the only one in existence. 
Whatever affiliations or associations 
may be formed by a number of 
churches for mutual assistance, or 
for carrying into effect plans of be- 
nevolence, they can never add to, 
nor take from, the powers and du- 
ties of each separate church. A thou- 
sand churches have no more power 
to add to, or take from, the laws of 
Christ, than a single church. 

These views of church indepen- 
dency sufficiently explain the rea- 
son why Baptists have always ad- 
hered to the voluntary system in 
the support of religious institutions. 
They believe that there is spiritual 
power in the gospel sufficient to ac- 
complish all its purposes. They 
ask no help from the secular arm. 
The power which Christ has given 
them is for edification, and not for 
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destruction. If one who is called 
a brother be unwilling to bear his 
part in the common burdens, he is 
a subject of admonition and disci- 
pline, perhaps of excision, but not 
of civil litigation. Here, too, each 
church is bound to understand the 
will of Christ respecting order, fel- 
lowship, and discipline for itself. It 
cen not, if it would, throw this work 
off upon others. It is not obliged 
to accept and adopt the «pinion of a 
council, or convention, in matters 
which relate to its fellowship and 
discipline. Christ has invested each 
church with the duty and responsi- 
bility of interpreting and executing 
his laws. 

The Baptists have uniformly de- 
clared it to be a violation of the 
spirit of Christianity for any human 
power to assume the right to /o/erate 
the free exercise of religion. They 
refer a great part of the evils which 
have afflicted the church since the 
days of Constantine to the present 
time, to a denial of the right of con- 
science—the right of every man to 
worship God in his own way, if he 
does not thereby iniringe the rights 
of others. And one ground of their 
inflexible adherence to the principle 
of church independency, is the pro- 
tection which it affords against the 
encroachments of civil government 
and national church establishments 
on the rights of conscience. 

5. Its officers. Of these the Bap- 
tists hold that the Scriptures recog. 
nize but two kinds—that is, but two 
kinds of permanent officers, viz. 
ELDERS—sometimes called pastors, 
teachers, overseers, bishops—and 
peacons. They maintain that the 
apostolic office, and all the extraor- 
dinary gifts which characterized the 
first disciples, expired with the apos- 
tolic age. We have therefore re- 
maining, as constituted and per- 
manent officers in the church of 
Christ : 

(1.) Elders.—These are regular- 
ly ordained persons, called to take 
the pastoral charge of particular 


churches, and have no ecclesiastical 
authority whatever in any other 
chureh than that “ over which the 
Holy Ghost has made them over- 
seers.” 

‘Lhe Baptists are firm in the be- 
lief that there is no distinction of 
rank in the ministry, and discard 
the notion of three grades of min- 
isters—bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons—as totally destitute of founda- 
tion in the word of God. They 
believe it never was intended that 
some ministers should be set up as 
lordsand governors over their breth- 
ren. They hold that the duties and 
powers of the bishops, or overseers 
of the church, as explained in vari- 
ous parts of the New Testament, 
are as follows. They are to pre- 
side in the church ; “ to do the work 
of a shepherd over the flock, who 
guides, oversees, and supplies ; who 
feeds the lambs and the sheep; to 
superintend the devotions of the 
church, its ordinances, its dicipline, 
its instruction, all its interests and 
concerns.”” ‘They are to teach and 
preach the gospel ; and this is their 
principal business, their most impor- 
tant duty. It does not follow that a 
preacher is necessarily a pastor or 
bishop, or even a church officer at 
all ; but a pastor or bishop is, by 
virtue of his office, an authorized 
preacher ofthe gospel. ‘ To them, 
therefore, may be applied, not only 
such apostolic exhortations as we 
find addressed specifically to elders 
and bishops, but all the instructions 
and counsels which were given to 
any other preachers in that particu- 
lar capacity. It is their duty to 
‘take heed to all the flock over 
which the Holy Ghost hath made 
them overseers, to feed the church 
of God.’ It is no less the duty of 
such an officer in the church to ‘be 
an example of the believers ;’ to 
‘give attendance to reading, to ex- 
hortation, to doctrine ;’ to ‘ meditate 
on these things, to give himself 
wholly to them, that his profiting 
may appear to all ;’ he is ‘ rightly 
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to divide the word of truth,’ to ‘ be 
instant in season and out of season,’ 
to ‘ reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all 
long suffering and doctrine.’ ”’ 

(2.) The other kind of permanent 
church officers are deacons. They 
are understood to have been origin- 
ally appointed in the church at Je- 
rusalem, to take charge of the tem- 
poral affairs of the church, and thus 
relieve the care and responsibility 
of those whose duty it was to devote 
themselves entirely to the ministry 
ofthe word. They were especially 
to see that the widows were not 
neglected in the daily ministration ; 
to administer aid in behalf of the 
church to its afflicted and needy 
members. ‘This is believed still to 
be their appropriate duty. The de- 
scription given by the apostle of the 
requisite qualifications of this class 
of church officers, seems to justify 
this belief. The views which Bap- 
tists entertain of the duties of dea- 
cons, are very forcibly expressed 
by Dr. Bacon, of New Haven, in 
the following language: “It is 
theirs to go—and as God often 
chooses the poor of this world to be 
rich in faith, it is often theirs to go 
— into the dwellings of poverty, and 
sickness, and distress, where the 
saints are found—to go there as the 
messengers of the church, bearing 
relief, and kind counsel, and hope 
and consolation. It is theirs, too, 
obviously, and asa matter of course, 
to be not only the almoners of the 
church to the poor, but, if need be, 
the advocates of the poor with the 
church. This entire interest and 
care is taken from the bishops and 
given to their guardianship. Such 
is their office,—no unhonored, in- 
significant, or trifling work ;—an 
office which involves a standing and 
influence in the church, and a de- 
gree of confidence on the part of 
the brethren, so considerable, that 
those who occupy such an office 
are of course in many other re- 
spects, the natural helpers and coun- 
selors of those who labor in word 
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and doctrine. Itis not without rea- 
son then that Paul requires these 
officers of the church to be ‘ grave, 
not doubled tongued, not given to 
much wine, not greedy of filthy 
luere, holding the mystery of the 
faith in a pure conscience,’ and to 
be furthermore men who have been 
‘proved’ in the church and have 
been found blameless.’ It is not 
without reason thatheadds: ‘ They 
that have used the office of a deacon 
weil purchase to themselves a good 
degree,’—attain a high standing as 
Christians—‘ and great boldness in 
the faith which is in Christ Jesus.’ ”’ 

6. The sacraments of the church. 
The Baptists recognize but two sa- 
craments, namely, Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. 

(1.) Baptism.—They hold that 
the immersion of a believer in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Spirit, 
is essential to Christian baptism ; 
and that those only who have been 
thus baptized are entitled to the 
privileges of a church relation, and 
may be scripturally invited to par- 
take of the Lord’s Supper. The 
principal and most comprehensive 
design of baptism, they believe to 
be, € SOLEMN PUBLIC AND PRACTICAL 
PROFESSION OF CurisTIANITy. But 
this general design of baptism is 
understood to comprehend many 
particulars, among which is THE 
EXPRESSION THE BELIEVER’S 
HOPE OF A FUTURE AND GLORIOUS 
RESURRECTION. Hence they main- 
tain that baptism is very far from 
being an unimportant ordinance ; 
that it is highly significant, and not 
merely an act of obedience to a di- 
vine command. They believe it sets 
forth the crucifixion of Christ ; his 
death, burial, and resurrection ; and 
represents to the believer the duty 
of dying unto sin, and rising toa 
new life of righteousness. 

(2.) The other sacrament in the 
church is the Lord’s Supper. This 
sacrament Baptists regard as de- 
signed principally, if not solely, to 
commemorate the love and conde- 
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scension, the sufferings and death, 
of the adorable Redeemer. It is 
strictly a remembrancer—a lively 
and impressive remembrancer of 
Christ. All the members of the 
church in regular standing are to 
be admitted to this ordinance. No 
others have any right there, except 
invited by the courtesy of the 
church, even though they may be 
members of another church of the 
same faith and order. This cour- 
tesy is, however, commonly extend- 
ed to all those present who have a 
regular standing in what they con. 
sider a baptized church of Christ. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that 
the Baptists haveal ways strenuously 
resisted the popish notion respecting 
“the real presence’’ of Christ in the 
Eucharist. They regard the ele- 
ments used as symbols merely of 
his body broken and blood shed; 
and in this way, they endeavor so 
to eat and drink, as by faith to “ dis- 
cern the Lord’s body.” 

7. ‘The discipline of the church. 
The Baptists have always laid great 
stress upon the exercise of a whole- 
some, scriptural discipline in the 
ehurch. ‘The ends to be gained by 
it are—the reformation of offenders ; 
the purification, improvement, and 
edification of the church; and the 
vindication of the honor of religion. 
The general rule respecting disci- 
plinary proceedings, is to exercise 
discipline only in such cases as 
seem to imply a want of Christian 
character, and to preclude the idea 
that the offender may be saved, if 
he persists in his offensive course to 
the last. ‘To take any case out of 
this rule, is regarded as tending to 
endanger, if not entirely to defext, 
the very object of all sound disci- 
pline. ‘The following may be stated 
as a list of offenses demanding the 
censure of the church. 

(1.) Scandalous sins and gross 
immoralities. Of these Paul has 
spoken in 1 Cor. v, 11. 

(2.) Radical heresy. Gal. i, 8; 
2 John, 10. 


(3.) Neglect of dependent rela- 
tions. 1 Tim. v, 4, 8. 

(4.) Habitual idleness. Living 
without any active or useful employ- 
ment, is regarded as an offense de- 
manding the exercise of discipline. 
2 Thess. iii, 6-11. 

(5.) Creating disturbances and 
causing divisions in the church. 

(6.) Irreconcilable enmity with 
any of the brethren. 

In all ordinary cases the rule laid 
down in Matt. xviii, 15—17, is to 
be strictly followed. We say in all 
ordinary cases; because there are 
believed to be some offenses so ag- 
gravated in their character, that no 
confession of the offender, no prom- 
ise of future amendment, and in- 
deed no evidence of contrition, at 
the time, should screen him from 
the highest censure of the church. 
Such, for instance, are the crimes of 
murder, adultery, fornication, and 
perhaps drunkenness, and some oth- 
ers. The honor of religion requires 
the utmost decision of the church in 
such cases, though subsequent cir- 
cumstances may make it plain that 
a full restoration of the excluded 
member is both safe and proper. 
In all cases of personal injury, and 
indeed in all ordinary cases of pub- 
lic offense, the rule is clearly impe- 
rative. ‘This rule is understood to 
require— 

(1.) Private expostulation with 
the offender. 

(2.) If the first step fails to re- 
claim the offender, the next thing to 
be done is to call in the assistance 
of one or two brethren who will be 
most likely to exert a favorable in- 
fluence over the offender. 

(3.) If he still remains incorrigi- 
ble, one thing more is to be done. 
“If he shall neglect to hear them, 
tell it unto the church.” Here the 
peculiar responsibility of the injur- 
ed brother ceases, and the church 
as a body are bound to interpose. 

(4.) But if all fails to reclaim the 
offender, then he is to be excluded. 
“If he neglect to hear the church, 
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let him be unto thee as a heathen 
man and a publican.” 

8. The method of receiving and 
dismissing members. In receiving 
persons by baptism into the church, 
the candidates are required to state 
publicly to the church their reasons 
for believing that God has forgiven 
their sins, and for wishing to unite 
with a church of Christ. If their 
statement proves satisfactory to the 
entire church, they are then bap- 
tized and received into full fellow- 
ship. But if a member in good 
standing objects to the reception of 
any candidate, the case is deferred, 
or dismissed, as circumstances seem 
to require. No one is received to 
the grief of any member. But if 
the objector refuses his assent with- 
out adequate cause, he himself is 
liable to censure. Many of the 
churches have a committee associ- 
ated with the pastor, to whom all 
applications for admission must be 
made, and by whom the successful 
applicants are recommended to the 
favourable regards of the church. 
No preliminary step of this kind, 
however, is allowed to supersede 
the necessity of a public statement 
of the candidate’s religious exer- 
cises to the church. In receiving a 
person by certificate, it is deemed 
sufficient to know that the church 
from which the applicant comes, is 
maintaining a gospel walk, and that 
the certificate is authentic. In dis- 
missing members, they are com- 
mended to the fellowship and care 
of the church to which they go; 
and when official information is 
communicated of their reception, 
their membership is considered as 
regularly transferred. 

9. The re/ation of churches to 
each other. Notwithstanding what 
has been said of the principle of 
church independency, it is a gene- 
rally received opinion among the 
Baptists, that this independency of 
the several churches does not free 
them from accountability to each 
other. They maintain with much 
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earnestness, that a properly consti- 
tuted ghurch is complete in itself, 
‘and is dependent for its existence, 
its privileges, its ordinances, its offi- 
cers, and its discipline, on no other 
church or combination of churches, 
and on no authority other than 
thatof Scripture and reason.” But 
still they admit that neighboring 
churches sustain a relation to each 
other, which involves important mu- 
tual duties, and which should lead 
them to maintain a friendly corre- 
spondence and union. Thus if a 
sister church should be thrown into 
circumstances of embarrassment or 
distress, it would be the duty of 
neighboring churches to tender their 
sympathies and their assistance, as 
the case might require. So, if a 
church is believed to have swerved 
from the truth, a sister church may 
interpose its advice and admonition, 
and after having taken suitable mea- 
sures to win it back, may, if neces- 
sary, withdraw fellowship from the 
erring and obstinate church. When 
such exigencies arise, the regular 
steps enjoined in the 18th of Mat- 
thew are tobe taken. The aggrieved 
party having made suitable effort to 
reclaim the offending church, and 
finding itself unsuccessful, invites 
one or more of the neighboring 
churches to unite with it in these 
efforts, and then, if still unsuccess- 
ful, either withdraws fellowship im- 
mediately, or calls a council of 
neighboring churches, to consult 
and advise in the premises. So, 
too, it is due to sister churches that 
they be consulted in cases of pecu- 
liar importance, or of general inter- 
est. ‘“ The ordination of a pastor, 
or his solemn induction into office, 
is one of these occasions.”” The 
dismission of a pastor from his offi- 
cial relation to the church is another. 
In these cases, a public interest is 
involved which seems to dictate that 
some consultation should be had 
with neighboring churches. And 
there is yet another case in which 
consultation with sister churches ap- 
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pears desirable and proper, and that 
is, ‘* when controversy ariseg in the 
church which can not be easily ad- 
justed ; or when some peculiar dif- 
ficulty occurs, in the administration 
of discipline.” And finally, on this 
point, churches are bound to co-op- 
erate in promoting, as far as prac- 
ticable, the general interests of re- 
ligion, and especially in endeavor- 
ing to elevate the standard of piety 
among themselves, and exciting 
greater zeal and efficiency in the 
entire community. 

10. The holding of associations. 
It is customary for Baptist churches 
to form associations of convenient 
size, for the purpose of mutual im- 
provement, consultation, and en- 
couragement. The associations are 
composed of the pastors, and such 
lay brethren as are delegated by 
the respective churches to repre- 
sent them on the occasion. These 
associations claim no authority to 
dictate to the churches, what they 
shall do, or what they shall believe. 
But still they have a right to ex- 
press an opinion respecting the 
character of any church belonging 
to the body, and even to withdraw 
fellowship, when their confidence 
in the purity of such church is de- 
stroyed. They think they claim in 
this particular, only a right common 
to all voluntary associations, of de- 
ciding who shall be admitted to the 
privileges and confidence of the 
compact. But they never inter- 
fere in cases of discipline, or other 
matters of individual church con- 
cernment in the slightest degree. 
Indeed, it is held to be incompetent 
for them to express an opinion of 
any kind, on the merits of such a 

uestion. All such matters are re- 
ferred to the sovereignty of the 
respective churches. ‘These asso- 
ciations hold their meetings annu- 
ally at such place as may have 
been previously determined ; and 
the several churches of which they 
are composed, are expected to send 
up to them, an account of their 
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changes during the year, together 
with a statement of their present 
condition and prospects. These re- 
ligious convocations are found to be 
productive of much spiritual benefit 
to the churches, and greatly to 
strengthen the bonds of union and 
fellowship among the respective 
pastors. 

11. The powers, and duties of 
ecclesiastical councils. It is a set- 
tled principle with the Baptists, that 
ecclesiastical councils have no au- 
thoritative, or compulsory power 
overthe churches. These councils 
derive all their authority from the 
churches by which they are con- 
stituted. And as no church has 
any authority over a sister church, 
or power to act for another, it can 
not communicate to its delegates 
any such power or authority. In- 
stead therefore of being authorita- 
tive, these councils are merely ad- 
visory. Their power is neither 
legislative, nor executive, but strictly 
and exclusively moral. They pro- 
ceed upon the principle, that “in 
the multitude of counselors there 
is safety.”” When they have pa- 
tiently heard and carefully exam- 
ined any case submitted to their 
consideration, and communicated to 
the church et whose instance they 
are convened, the views which they 
entertain of the matter in hand, 
their work is done. They may re- 
commend measurce_, but they can not 
enforce them. 

It is also worthy of remark, that 
these councils always orizinate in 
the peculiar exigency of the occa- 
sion, and disband immediately when 
the case, on which their advice is 
sought, is disposed of. There are 
among Baptists no standing coun- 
cils or committees, to adjust church 
difficulties. In the manner of call- 
ing these councils there is nothing 
peculiar. The usual method is for 
the church, as a body, to unite in 
requesting several sister churches 
to meet with it by their pastor and 
one or two lay brethren, to delibe- 
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rate on the cause of their difficulty 
or embarrassment. But it some- 
times happens that an ex parle 
council becomes necessary. In that 
case, the person or persons aggriev- 
ed, after having made suitable ef- 
forts to induce the church to agree 
upon the calling of a mutual coun- 
cil, and failed to effect their wishes, 
may proceed to call an ex parte 
council, to whom the whole case 
may be submitted. But even then 
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so that sufficient opportunities of 
understanding the capacities and 
qualifications of the candidate, are 
afforded to the several pastors and 
brethren who may be called upon 
to take part in the exercises of his 
ordination. Although the Baptists 
have perhaps suffered somewhat 
from the precipitation of some of 
their churches on this point, they 
are tenacious of their system of in- 
duction into the office of the min- 


the church is to be notified of the, istry. They have such a dread and 


meeting of the ex parte council,‘ 
and be requested to represent itself 
by delegates on the occasion. If 
the church is thought to have erred, 

the council so express their belief, 

and give such advice in the premi- 

ses as may be deemed necessary. 

Most generally a settlement of the 

difficulty here ensues ; or at least, 

a mutual council is agreed upon, 

whose advice is commonly con- 

clusive. 

12. The method of Licensing, and 
ordaining ministers. This whole 
matter is confided to the respective 
churches. It is held that no church, 
or body of churches, has any right 
to dictate to the individual churches 
on this subject. With each church 
is vested the supreme right of choos- 
ing its own officers, and calling 
into exercise its own gifts. Still, 
while this right is conceded to each 
church, it is claimed as a ground of 
greater security against imposition, 
and as a matter of courtesy, that 
neighboring ministers and churches 
should be consulted as to the expe- 
diency of licensing, or calling to 
ordination any one of- its members. 
Little more, however, is expected 
on this point, than that the candi- 
date be requested to exercise his 
gifts in the pulpits of several of the 
sister churches, and their general 
approbation be obtained, before the 
full license is granted. Ordinarily 
considerable time elapses between 
the licensing of a candidate to 
preach, and his induction into the 
duties of a pastor by ordination ; 


abhorrérice of clerical usurpations, 
and priestly domination, that they 
look with suspicion upon the slight- 
est deviation from the principle of 
church independency, in regard to 
the election of all church officers. 

As to the method of ordination, 
it is sufficient to say, that, when a 
church has called a man to this 
work, and his acceptance has been 
duly signified, it then proceeds to 
invite a council, in the usual man- 
ner, to deliberate on the propriety 
of carrying out its wishes by a 
public recognition of the candidate 
with appropriate solemnities. If the 
council concur in the propriety of 
proceeding to the ordination, a time 
is set apart for the public exercises, 
and persons are chosen oi their 
number to preach a sermon on the 
occasion, to offer the ordaining 
prayer and lay on hands, to deliver 
a solemn charge to the candidate, 
to extend to him the hand of fellow- 
ship, and to address the church and 
congregation. 

13. The method of transacting 
church business. The pastor is by 
virtue of his office the moderator of 
the meeting, and presides during 
the transaction of all the business 
of the church, except what may re- 
late to himself. Insuch a case, or 
in case of his absence, it is proper 
for the senior deacon present, or 
some one who may be chosen, pro 
tempore, to preside. All questions 
are decided by a major vote of the 
brethren, except such as relate to 
the reception of members. Here 
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the vote is required to be unani- 
mous. The rules commonly adopted 
by deliberative bodies, govern the 
churches in their business meetings. 
The assent of the sisters is expected 
in the reception of members; but 
in all ordinary business they usually 
take no part whatever. 

14. Public worship.—Public wor- 
ship is usually conducted by the 
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pastor or officiating minister, much 
in the same maoner as in Presby- 
terian and Congregational church- 
es. Formerly, laymen were called 
upon, after the sermon, to take 
part in the exercises, and this prac- 
tice still continues to some ex- 
tent. Written discourses are more 
common than they were in former 
times. 


BANKING. 
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Tue term “ bank” is derived from 
the Italian “‘ danco,’”? a bench. In 
early ages the Jews of Italy used 
to assemble in the market-places, 
and seat themselves on benches for 
the purpose of loaning money ; and 
whenever any one failed, his bench 
was broken, hence the term “ bank- 
rupt.” Thus among the modern 
Europeans, as well as among the 
ancients, bankers were originally 
simple money lenders. The first 
corporate bank was that of Venice. 
It originated about the middle of 
the twelfth century, from the neces- 
sity of a forced loan on the part 
of the duke Michael II.; it was 
therefore the offspring of tyranny. 
A similar bank commenced in Ge- 
noa in 1607; another in Amster- 
dam in 1609, and another in Rot- 
terdam, 1635. These, together with 
the bank of Hamburgh, incorpora- 
ted 1683, were all essentially banks 
of deposit and exchange, without 
the power of expansion ; and they 
appear to have transacted the prin- 
cipal exchanges of Europe with 
great utility and safety, until the 
incorporation of the bank of Eng- 
land in 1694, which first ushered a 
new, and as we believe, a ruinous 
principle into the world, viz. the 
principle of expansion—or the prin- 
ciple of giving out more bills than 
the amount of currency they re- 
tained on hand; thus expanding at 
will the currency of the globe. 


With this principle commenced a 
new career of disaster, before un- 
known in the history of the world. 
As its benefits are at first view, spe- 
cious, plausible, and seemingly al- 
most incalculable, it rapidly spread 
throughout almost all the commer- 
cial nations of the globe. It is need- 
less to trace it in all its endless 
ramifications, through all its tor- 
tuous windings, its frauds, its delu- 
sions, and its impostures; its fre- 
quent and protracted suspensions in 
the bank of England, its ruinous 
profligacy under the guidance of 
Mr. Law, while engendering the 
far-famed Mississippi scheme in 
France, by which a whole na- 
tion was rendered bankrupt; and 
through its subsequent developments 
in our own country. 

In all these cases the principle is 
substantially the same, though its 
modes of operation are in general 
twofold: first, the bills are emitted 
and the currency expanded on the 
bare faith of the government, with- 
out any specie in reserve: second, 
the bills are emitted and the ex- 
pansion ensues on the basis of a 
smaller amount of currency held 
in deposit ; varying from three to 
fifteen dollars emitted to one re- 
tained. Law’s Mississippi scheme, 
the old continental scheme, and 


many others, have proceeded by the 
first mode ; while the majority of 
existing banks proceed upon the 
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latter. It is readily admitted, that 
in many respects there is much 
choice between these two modes of 
expansion : while so far as the fact 
of the expansion is concerned, and 
all the untold evils that flow from 
it, it is all one and the same thing ; 
and its results have been as uni- 
form, thus far in the history of the 
world, as the results of the law of 
gravitation—though unfortunately 
not as uniformly good. Law’s bank 
in France, in the short space of four 
years, swallowed up two thousand 
two hundred and thirty five millions 
of livres. The repudiated issues of 
the continental Congress, recalled 
at one time, amounted to three hun- 
dred and seventy five millions of 
dollars, to say nothing of other 
issues and loans, probably amount- 
ing in all to thousands of millions. 
All these losses accrued upon the 
first mode of expansion, viz. upon 
the faith of the government. Since 
1789, the United States have pro. 
ceeded upon the other mode, of ex- 
panding upon smaller amounts of 
currency held in deposit, and the 
direct losses to the nation since that 
period, aside from all contingent 
and incidental losses, have been 
computed only at one thousand one 
hundred and ninety seven millions 
of dollars. The incidental losses, 
though incalculable, would doubt- 
less far exceed this sum ; and though 
the evils of expansion by the first 
named mode are more rapid and 
terrific in their development, it may 
well be doubted whether they are 
either as deceptive or as fatal in 
the end, as the expansions on the 
second mode have thus far proved 
themselves to be, in this country. 
But we design to dwell upon these 
various modes of banking only suf- 
ficiently to indicate a radical de- 
fect in most of the treatises and dis- 
cussions on the subject we have 
ever had the pleasure of reading, 
viz. the entire want of this indis- 
pensable discrimination. True, they 
sometimes barely advert to it; they 
Vol. Il. 7 
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speak of various kinds of banks, as 
banks of exchange, of deposit, of 
circulation, &c.; but it seems not 
to occur to most writers and speak. 
ers, that any bank might perform 
any one or all of these general 
functions, either with or without 
resting its foundations upon this 
smouldering volcano of expansion. 
Hence a sort of indiscriminate war 
on the one hand against all that 
bears the name of bank, repulsed 
by puerile eulogies of the same po- 
tent and engrossing word by those 
who have arrayed themselves in 
the opposite ranks, This is much 
as though haif the nation should de- 
clarea war of extermination against 
all drinks, and the other half turn 
in to shout their praises, while nei- 
ther party made any other discrimi- 
nation in drinks further than to no- 
tice that some were red, some white, 
and some colorless, though all were 
aware that there was a lurking 
mischief somewhere about drinks, 
fraught with the most potent evils, 
Expansion is the intoxicating alco- 
hol of banks, and no man can in- 
telligently discuss or consider their 
operation, in past or present times, 
without at once putting his finger 
upon this principle, and separating 
it from all else that pertains to the 
subject. We must detect the alco- 
hol before we either praise or de- 
cry the beverage. There have been 
then two different kinds of banks in 
the world, banks of mere accomMo- 
DATION, (if we may coin a term,) 
which have -conducted all the bu- 
siness of deposit, circulation, and 
exchange, either in whole or in 
part, without the legal power of 
expanding the currency ; and se- 
cond, banks of EXPANSION, conduct- 
ing the same operations with the 
power of legal expansion, more or 
less indefinite or restricted, and pro- 
ceeding upon two modes; first, 
upon the faith of the government ; 
second, upon reserved coin, which 
latter mode now prevails in the Uni- 
ted States. ‘To discuss at length 





the relative differences and advan- 
tages of these two modes of expan- 
sion, or to go into a detailed his- 
tory of the past and present opera- 
tion of banks of expansion as con- 
trasted with banks of mere accom- 
modation, such as were those ear- 
lier banks of Europe and some of 
a later date, would be foreign from 
the compass and design of this pa- 
per. All that can be done, is to 
state certain general facts and re- 
sults which the intelligence of our 
readers can easily verify or refute, 
from the history of the past and the 
present. 

All men in modern times are suf. 
ficiently familiar with the meaning 
of the terms, “ reaction,’’ “ revul- 
sion,” “hard times,’”’ &c., in pecu- 
niary interests. All whoare to any 
considerable extent familiar with 
business, either in theory or prac- 
tice, are also well apprised that 
these revulsions in commerce have 
become a sart of periodical epi- 
demics in our times, whose periods 
and returns can be safely affirmed 
by all, while the shrewd financier 
is tolerably aware of their precise 
times. High prices in times of 
plenty and peace, are the constant 
forerunners of these epidemic re- 
vulsions ; and at such junctures we 
hear shrewd practical men remark. 
ing, that ‘these times can not last 
long,”’ and while all others are ea- 
gerly and giddily extending their 
business and their credits, these 
sagacious few are as busily con- 
tracting and securing their own. 
To be able to know at what precise 
moment to do this, constitutes al- 
most the entire art of amassing 
wealth by large commercial adven- 
tures ; or itis at least one indispen- 
sable item in the business. The 
course of these periodical expan- 
sions and consequent convulsions 
have, to our knowledge, never been 
more truly and graphically descri- 
bed, than by Mr. Biddle, in his let- 
ter to President Adams. They run 
somewhat in this form: starting at 
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the lowest point in the scale, where 
we now are, (or at least were a 
short time since,) price begins to 
rise, business and confidence to 
increase, at first healthfully and 
propitiously ; but price still goes on 
rising ; profit is piled on profit, bar- 
gain on bargain, credit on credit, 
debt upon debt, and enterprise upon 
enterprise ; and all for most part 
successful in appearance, until the 
whole world seems one immense 
madhouse of traffickers, jobbers, and 
schemers, all ready to buy, flooded 
with wealth, and intoxicated with 
hope. The price of all things, lands, 
houses, ships, goods, produce, labor, 
and all else has risen so much, and 
is still rising so fast, that the silly 
multitude seem almost to believe, 
that the very stones are soon to be 
changed into gold, and that they 
have little to do but to buy, eat, 
drink, and enjoy themselves. Hark! 
there has a bank or a commercial 
house of great liabilities failed some 
thousand miles off. “ And what of 
that?’ What of that? why, at 
such times, it rings like a death- 
knell in the ear of every reflecting 
man in Christendom—the voice of 
war, or famine, or plague, could 
scarcely sound more terrific. He 
knows what is to come; he antici- 
pates the era of mortgages, writs, 
suits, failures, sales, sheriffs, bank- 
ruptcies, broken fortunes, and bro- 
ken hearts; sinking or annihilated 
prices; penniless princes; beg. 
gared fathers, weeping mothers, 
and starving children: he hears 
already the great wail of the mil- 
lions, shrieking under the tortures 
of “a revulsion.”” He soon learns 
of another failure, and another, and 
soon sees all around him, who are 
engaged in the hazards of com. 
merce, trembling, pale, and palsied 
with dismay, not knowing whom to 
trust or what todo. Such is a re. 


vulsion : a scourge of Omnipotence 
for torturing the avarice of the na- 
tions, scarcely less terrific than the 
wars, plagues, and famines, that 
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formerly trod upon the heels of 
their more bloody and ferocious 
crimes. What is the cause of these 
modern periodical revulsions? We 
say modern, for we challenge the 
production of a single intimation of 
their existence in the whole history 
of the world, until after the intro- 
duction of the principle of expan- 
sion by the bank of England in 
1694. The first notices of them 
commence within less than twenty 
years from that memorable era, 
and they have continued their pe- 
riodical return in all countries af- 
fected by this principle of expan- 
sion, ever since that time; and still 
they have not appeared in any 
country removed from such influ- 
ence. Doubtless prices have al- 
ways varied from year to year on 
particular articles, according to the 
variation of supply and demand, in 
all countries and in all ages. But 
this alternate running up and down 
of all prices, on all commodities, 
and these attendant terrific convul- 
sions which the nations have expe- 
rienced under the system of bank- 
ing expansion, is, and ever has 
been, utterly unknown io all the rest 
of the world. And if history is true, 
such revulsions follow such expan- 
sions of the currency, as naturally 
and as necessarily as a shadow fol- 
lows the substance. ‘There are but 
four things in nature that could 
have produced the distress experi- 
enced in the United States during 
the last seven years: war, famine, 
plague, and expansion of the cur- 
rency. We might perhaps add tyr- 
anny ; but it must have been a more 
terrific tyranny than that of Turkey 
or of Egypt. We once heard an 
intelligent man somewhat conver- 
sant with political affairs, assert in 
a public lecture, that there was one 
case of extravagant speculation and 
consequent revulsion on record, not 
connected with this principle of ex- 
pansion, viz. the case of the “‘ South 
Sea bubble’ in 1722: if that gen- 
tleman had however looked a little 
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closer to the matter, he would have 
found that the bank of England in. 
creased its stock (and of course its 
expansion) more than fifteen mill- 
ions of dollars to meet that very 
exigency ; and this is the only case 
of the kind we ever heard cited 
for such a purpose: if there are 
others, the world ought to know it. 
True, it is easy to resolve all evils 
of the sort into general depravity, 
and that insatiate love of money 
which is “the root of all evil:” 
this may be morally the most pro- 
found view, but surely it has not 
become a new one. Since the days 
of Solomon, avarice has ever been 
a constant force in society; and 
the question still returns, how does 
it happen that avarice, that old god, 
is in these modern days armed with 
this new instrument of incitement 
and self-torture, with which he 
lashes the nations through these 
intoxicating cycles of trade, onward, 
to the hideous yawning gulf of a 
modern revulsion? If avarice is 
under no new delusions, whence 
come these new results? Tyre and 
Carthage, Venice, Genoa, Holland, 
Spain, and England, all loved gold; 
and all were engaged in commerce, 
before the year 1694, and yet we 
hear not a breath of these revul- 
sions. 

In former days, merchants and 
others rightly supposed, that if they 
could escape fire,shipwreck, plague, 
famine, tyranny, and war, by an 
honest and prudential economy, 
their fortunes were secure ; but in 
these days, in times of profound 
peace and plenty, under a freedom 
matchless and unbounded, the man 
of millions, careful, prudent, and 
clear-sighted as he may be, begins 
each year without even a comforta- 
ble assurance, that he will not end 
ita beggar. And if he keeps all 
his resources actively employed, at 
all times, he will be sure of that 
end at last. General Dearborn of 
Massachusetts, in his address before 
the farmers of Massachusetts legis- 
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lature, declared, as the result of a 
careful and laborious investigation of 
the subject, that “ninety seven out 
of every one hundred persons who 
obtained their livelihood by buying 
and selling in our great cities, either 
failed or died insolvent!!’”? Whence 
this result? Was it so in Tyre? 
in Venice? in Holland? Or is it 
so in any other country now on the 
globe where the currency is not 
expanded and contracted? If it 
is, let the advocates of expansion 
cite a single case and we will ad- 
mit it. The fact is, this principle 
of bank expansion has placed the 
whole money business of the globe 
upon the verge of a sleeping vol- 
cano, which warms and nurtures 
into unnatural luxuriancy and ver- 
dure for a time, only to heave the 
fiery fragments of its products to 
the skies, or whelm them in the 
sweltering depthsbelow. The pro- 
cessis this. Price can be enhanced 
(all else being stationary) only by 
either increasing the amount or the 
velocity of the currency. The nat- 
ural and healthful laws of trade, 
increase price only by increasing 
the rapidity with which the cur- 
rency circulates from man to man ; 
that is, the same dollar is made to 
exchange more products or to pay 
more debts in the same time. Ex. 
pansion on the contrary, increases 
price by increasing the amount of 
the ayparent currency, while the 
real currency may be either in fact 
stationary, or even secretly dimin- 
ishing. Price rises to a certain 
maximum, while the real currency 
sinks by a withdrawal to a certain 
minimum, and then comes the ex- 
plosive revulsion, and fortunes are 
scattered like the rainbow mists be- 
fore the blast of the tornado. To 
state by what inevitable laws these 
cycles of inflation and collapse are, 
and ever have been controlled, 
would require a volume rather than 
a few pages. It is a subject that 
can not be fully embraced or elu- 
cidated by single aphorisms. The 


fact of such a rise in price contem- 
poraneously with the last expan- 
sion, we can however exhibit in 
short space, by quoting the price 
current of the leading staple com- 
modities of the several years, along 
side of the amount of bank expan- 
sion for the same year, through the 
last cycle of expansion and col- 
lapse. 























Circula- 

Price | Price tion of 

Years.| of of | Priceof Pork.| banks 

Wheat |Flour. in mill- 

SA SE RS, | ey 

| 1832] B0.62/84.00! $2.00 to 2.50} 60 

1833 60} 3.50) 2.50 « 3.00 88 

1834 50} 3.00) 2.50 « 3.00 94 

1835} 1.12) 6.00; 6.00 « 6.50} 103 

1836) 1.00) 6.00; 5.00 « 5.50) 140 

1837) 1.00) 7.00) 5.00 « 5.50 149 

1838} 1.20) 9.00) 5.50 « 6.00) 116 

1839 50} 3.25, 3.00 « 3.50); 135 

| 1840 44) 3.00) 3.00 « 3.50) 106 
/ 1841) 1.00) 5.50) 2.50 « 3.00 
| 1842 40) 2.75) 1.25 « 2.00 





The three central columns show 
the price of wheat, flour, and pork, 
by the bushel, barrel, and hundred, 
as quoted for the latitude of Ohio 
in the month of November of each 
year. The last column shows the 
total circulation, or the ratio of ex- 
pansion of all the banks in the Uni- 
ted Siates for the same years. Lo- 
cal causes may have affected the 
price of some particular article, as 
of wheat in 1841. But still the 
general swell of price follows the 
swell of expansion with sufficient 
accuracy to illustrate our principle. 
The bank circulation the last two 
vears is left blank, the reports not 
being at hand: all know however 
that the contraction continued to 
increase. All the other years are 
taken from the official returns. We 
wish to say as little as possible about 
all the figures presented in this pa- 
per, being well aware that figures 
and the Scriptures, when left to 
speak for themselves, never lie ; 
but when forced to speak for other 
people, they become oftentimes the 
most mischievous, because the most 
credible liars in the universe. We 
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offer the above not as the basis of 
our conclusions, but merely as a 
sample of the class of facts to which 
we allude when we speak of the 
effects of expansion and contrac- 
tion on price. Nor do we assert 
that other causes in this particular 
case did not affect prices ; we only 
affirm that expansion and contrac- 
tion of the currency was a cause, 
and a leading cause. From this 
case it will be seen at once, that a 
debt contracted in 1832, could be 
paid in 1838, with less than half 
the products: while a debt con- 
tracted in the latter period, would 
swallow up three times the amount 
of products if paid in 1842. If this 
periodical halving and trebling the 
value of all debts is not the result 
of a fluctuating currency, why has 
the world never experienced such 
results in any age or in any country, 
where the currency remained fixed 
and stable upon a metallic basis ? 
Yet so it is; our recent expansion 
and consequent contraction, shook 
the whole globe so far as a fluctua- 
ting currency existed: while those 
countries and marts in which the 
currency is stable, passed quietly 
and tranquilly through the storm; 
and if we may believe consuls and 
merchants resident at such ports, 
such calamities are there even at 
this day wholly unknown. The 
fact is, the power of indefinitely 
expanding the currency renders it 
as unfit for a measure or standard 
of value, as wheat, or corn, or any 
other article which may be worth 
a given price this year, butone half, 
one fourth, or four times as much 
the next. That is, it absolutely an- 
nihilates one of the most essential 
requisites of all currency, viz. sta- 
bility of value, and renders it as 
impossible to judge of its real value 
in other products, at any future day, 
as it is to judge of the future value 
of wheat, or pork, or corn, or any 
other article which may be trebled 
one year, and halved the next. 

We know there are many who at- 
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tributed the last revulsion to the 
course pursued by the government, 
and some may pretend to even yet. 
Well, suppose we grantit. Whatsort 
ofa currency then is that, which the 
touch of a single man can dissipate 
and scatter like the mists before 
the whirlwind? Where, under the 
most absolute tyranny, had any man, 
or any number of men, this sur- 
prising power before? Nowhere: 
unless aided by a currency based 
on wind. ‘The feeble and factious 
government of these United States, 
could no more shake a solid cur- 
rency in this way, than it could 
shake down the everlasting hills, 
even if they should all unite to do 
their best at it. But it was the 
alarm; true, but what had power 
to create the alarm? Men are 
wont to be more easily alarmed, 
when bitter experience has once 
taught them that their dwellings 
stand over a magazine, which a 
single spark may inflame, than 
when they know there is nothing 
but rock beneath. True, all did 
not know this; but there were 
enough who did know it, to feel 
and to give the alarm, long before 
the vulgar eye could discern the 
lurid signs that were flashing up in 
the commercial horizon. It is not 
denied however, that the govern- 
ment had power somewhat to mod- 
ify both the time, and mode of the 
disaster. But to stop the revolu- 
tions of this fatal and sorcerous 
wheel of expansion, no government 
on earth has yet had power: those 
who shout on its top, must soon 
wail beneath its bottom, in despite 
of all that men or angels can do 
to the contrary, until the laws of 
Omnipotence are reversed. 

And what are the advantages of 
this system of expansion? They 
are generally referred to under three 
heads. 1. It stimulates industry and 
enterprise. 2. It enables the banks 
to effect exchanges at less charge. 
3. It enables the country to export 
a part of their specie. We admit 
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that expansion does stimulate a sort 
of enterprise. Activity of Eng- 
land in the day of the “ South Sea 
bubble,” of France in that of the 
** Mississippi scheme,” and of the 
United States during the last expan- 
sion were unparalleled. But what 
did that unnatural activity end in 
but in bankruptcy, desolation, and 

espair? What but in the delirium 
tremens of intoxicated enterprise ? 
We deny that it eaables banks to 
effect exchanges cheaper than they 
couldwithout any such principle,and 
if space were allowed, could easily 
prove it, both from the laws of ex- 
change, and from the facts of his- 
tory. The third point, the export 
of specie, is also all a delusion ; be- 
cause the expansion necessaril ygoes 
to swell price at home before it be- 
gins to move abroad. But as this 
is the only advantage insisted on by 
Mr. Gallatin and many other of the 
most able writers in favor of expan- 
sion, we are disposed for argument’s 
sake to admit it, and to balance ac- 
counts with them and see how we 
stand on the admission. 

Mr. Gallatin estimates the advan. 
tage of the United States from this 
source at two millions of dollars an- 
nually ; this in five years would of 
course amount toten millions. But 
the direct losses by banks, as report- 
ed in the American Almanac, from 
1837 to 1842, in this country amount- 
ed to the following sums—omitting 
all account of the indirect losses 
from frauds, bankruptcies, general 
distrust, and paralysis, inall branch. 
es of industry, which were at once 
beyond all calculation, if not beyond 
all conception— 


~~ in bank circulation and de- 

posi - . $44,000,000 
Bank capttal failed and depreciated, 294 000, 00 
Bank stock failed and depreciated, 100, 000 000 
Company stock failed and depreciated, 80,000,000 
Real estate depreciated, 300,000 .000 


Total loss in five years, $318,000,000 

Thus it appears that the country 
actually lost more in one term of 
five years by the principle than it 
would gain according to Mr. Galla- 
tin’s own estimate in four hundred 


years. This would indeed seem to 
be a somewhat uncertain road to 
national wealth. But it will be said 
in this case the principle was not 
well managed. We know this is 
the fact. But when or where was 
it ever well managed in a free coun- 
try? Weadmit that undera strong 
monarchical government, which en- 
grosses to itself and controls all the 
moneyed interests of the state, and 
which can at one moment with an 
iron hand check excessive issues,and 
at the next throw its giant shoulders 
beneath the falling ruin, and sustain 
credit in defiance of alarm, the most 
direful results of this principle may 
be averted ; though even here some 
may think that facts are against our 
concession. 

But how it can ever be controlled 
in twenty six or more democratic 
states, intimately connected in com- 
merce but totally distinct in sove- 
reignty, all inflamed with the mutu- 
al rivalries of wealth from without, 
incited by faction, intrigue, and cor- 
ruption within; all eager for the 
immediate profits of expansion, 
while few are aware of its dangers, 
with no power to resist the current 
of popular impulse, drift which way 
it may ; how such a principle—a 
principle at once so delicate, so de- 
lusive and so fearful, can ever be 
safely managed or controlled by 
such a confederation, is surely not 
so clear. Some have proposed to 
charter a Union bank of the United 
States strong enough to hold the 
issues of all others incheck. This 
is plausible: it may be well to set 
the lion to hold the bear, provided 
you are sure you can trust the lion. 
But considering the nature of the 
beast, might it not be as well to 
keep out of the way of both. So 
far as such schemes tend toward 
the annihilation of the principle, 
that is, so far as they actually pre- 
vent expansion, they are doubtless 
good. The Boston banks have thus 
operated upon the New England 
currency, and contributed greatly 
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to its stability and safety. The old 
United States Bank doubtless had 
some such effect for a time. But 
the difficulty lies here: self-interest 
alone regulates the issue of all ex- 
pansive banks ; and this impels all 
alike, both strong and weak, to ex. 
pand in times of excited prosperity, 
and thus add fuel to the flame, while 
all alike are forced to contract in 
those revulsions when money is 
most needed. Hence both the Bank 
of England and the old United States 
Bank were each several times for- 
ced upon the very verge of an ex- 
plosion, which would have sent dis- 
aster through the land had they not 
escaped by the merest chances, on 
the one hand, or been sustained by 
the power of monarchy on the oth- 
er. In both cases the credulous 
multitude walked over the yielding 
erust of the volcano, and because 
they did not actually fall in, they 
still fancy that there was no danger. 
Others propose to rid themselves of 
the dangers of expansion by sur- 
rendering all the known and obvious 
advantages of a paper circulation. 
But this scheme, even if not unwise, 
is at least utterly impracticable Not 
because there is not specie enough 
in the Union to effect all needful 
exchanges on a specie basis; for 
there is at this moment more specie 
in the Union than there is currency 
of all sorts in active circulation ; 
and if every bill in the Union was 
annihilated at this moment, and the 
specie set in motion in their place, 
present prices might not only be 
sustained, but greatly increased by 
the increased activity of our coin, 
without any addition to the amount 
of the currency. But the economy 
and convenience of a paper circu- 
lation is so great, that people will 
endure the evils of expansion, 
though that expansion forms no part 
of the economy, sooner than forego 
the use of bank notes in some form. 
Besides, how we can with our nine 
hundred chartered banks and 
branches already in operation re- 
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turn at once to an exclusive metal- 
lic currency, without the most gross 
violation of chartered rights, it is 
not easy to see. Others have pro- 
posed to make the United States 
gevernment the great stock-jobber 
for the nation and the world, by giv. 
ing it the power of an unlimited 
issue of treasury notes: while oth- 
ers still propose to throw the whole 
arena of expansion wide open to 
every man who chooses on his own 
responsibility to issue his notes. 
Both these remedies would proba- 
bly terminate in a metallic curren- 
cy by an utter destruction of all 
confidence in any other. But our 
experience under them would be ter- 
rible, though brief. Again; we 
have adopted into our medley of 
democratic expansion, the absurd 
principle of diminished liability ; or 
the principle of allowing a man by 
law to contract liabilities with one 
hand, and refuse to meet them with 
the other. What he holds in one 
pocket he keeps to gamble with; if 
he has good luck he will pay you; 
but at all events you can not touch 
what he holdsinthe other. So here 
we are: some dozens of independ- 
ent democratic states, with almost a 
thousand bladders of exchange al- 
ready in being, and ready to swell 
the first moment there is a call for 
wind, and to scorch, contract, crack, 
and burst, beneath the first hour of 
a dog day’s sun, with every body 
in general, and nobody in particu- 
lar, responsible for their motions or 
their fate: and on this raft of blad- 
ders is embarked the commerce of 
the nation, and toa great extent that 
of the globe! What wonder we 
find hard times periodically return- 
ing? If all the imps of pandemo- 
nium should exhaust their wits in 
the effort, they could not devise a 
system of currency more utterly 
unmanageable, ruinous, and absurd. 

W hat then is the remedy? We 
confess we do not believe there is any 
legislative remedy possible, short of 
an amendment of the constitution, 
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making an entire recommittal of the 
control of the currency to the gen- 
eral government; and even this 
is a doubtful measure. Meantime 
whatever palliatives may be applied 
should aim at one single point—the 
prevention of temporary and fitful 
expansions. We do not insist that 
as things are, all expansion should 
be at once annihilated throughout 
the globe ; but we do insist that un- 
less there is some definite, absolute 
limitation to it, as regards the coun- 
try at large, as well as regards sin- 
gle banks, there can be no safety 
in any form of credit whatever ; for 
a stable currency is the only basis 
of a safecredit. And this suggests 
the only practical remedy that the 
case at present admits ; which is, so 
long as the currency is as it now is, 
and must be for some time to come, 
let no man accept a long credit. Let 
all retail business be absolutely a 
cash business, and all wholesale bu- 
siness, either a cash business or on 
very short credits. A man who is 
fully aware of the present condition 
of our currency, and who will still 
lay himself liable for some remote 
day, or suffer incidental details to 
accumulate against him, is next 
thing toa madman. He knows not 
how much real value in products 
he will be compelled to pay if he 
promises so many dollars at a future 
day, no more than if he had prom- 
ised somanycoons. The real value 
of dollars may become one quarter, 
or one half, or four, or ten times 
their present value, before the pay- 
day comes. Keep ovuT OF DEBT. 
This is the only practical remedy 
at present. ‘This will itself prevent 
the exorbitant expansion of the cur- 
rency, or if others will plunge into 
debt and draw upon the banks and 
thus expand the currency ; the man 
who is out of debt, at least escapes 
from the greatest evils of the impend- 
ing catastrophe. This remedy is for 
the mass of the people to apply, and 
for all small retail dealers: if these 
regarded the rule, those who con- 
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duct a larger business might safely 
incur the hazards of short liabilities. 
This course has after all done more 
to hold the New England banks safe 
and steadfast than their system of 
supervisory control, which we ad- 
mit to be good. Were the people 
of New England as improvident, 
and as reckless of their credit, and 
as eager for hazardous speculations, 
as the people of some of the other 
states, the control of a thousand 
Suffolk banks could never hold their 
system as steady and safe as it has 
been for past years. Doubtless 
their system has done somewhat to 
save them, but their position and 
their character have done far more ; 
and any man who imagines that the 
same system would operate equally 
well for the Union at large, has but 
ill considered all the causes that are 
and must still be at work to produce 
a different result. When the people 
of other states shall become as 
shrewd and industrious, as careful 
of being trusted, and of trusting 
others, as are the people of New 
England, their banking system, bad 
as it now is, will lose half its power 
for mischief without any further 
control ; and if New England was 
more provident and keen-sighted 
still in these respects, she would be 
still better off. It would give her 
more security against the evils of 
the most absurd currency in the 
world than ten United States banks 
or fifty more Suffolk banks. 

But if the evils and hazards of ex- 
pension are so great, why has not 
the world discovered them before ? 
They have ; but they have ascribed 
the evil to the mode and not the 
principle. Adam South seems to 
have seen some of the dangers. 
More recent developments have dis- 
closed more of them; and such has 
been the awful experience of the 
last ten years, that many a heated 
partisan of 1837 is quite content to 
regard the whole topic of banking 
as an “obsolete idea” in 1843. 


Amid much to be regretted, it can 
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scarce be doubted that the minds of 
our principal statesmen have made 
great progress on this subject under 
our recent experience ; their gene- 
ral silence is ominous of this; all 
are beginning to see that a legal 
remedy is more difficult than they 
supposed, and that the extremes of 
no party were quite right. They 
have at least found that business 
could be transacted, prices rise, 
debts be paid, exchanges equalized, 
and credit confirmed, both without 
any United States bank, and with- 
out any expansion of the currency ; 
for such has been the actual condi- 
tion of things the past year, while 
the currency needed in active cir- 
culation is still less than the amount 
of specie now in the country. We 
can live, therefore, upon the specie 
basis. But we believe it impossible 
for any course of governmental pol- 
icy whatever, to prevent a speedy 
return into the syren whirlpool 
of expansion and consequent re- 
vulsion. No power of a United 
States bank can secure us from the 
evil, whatever good it might do in 
other respects. During the forty 
years such an institution existed, the 
country experienced these same pe- 
riodical paroxysms, occurring at in- 
tervals and with a severity just in 
proportion to the previous expan- 
sion ; and in those forty years there 
were no less than sixteen years of 
bank suspensions and depreciations, 
either total or partial, throughout the 
Union ; and we had in fact, then 
as now, the worst currency on the 
face of the globe. The report of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Man- 
chester in 1839, shows that the same 
disastrous effects have occurred pe- 
riodically under the Bank of Eng- 
land, in spite of its unparalleled sa- 
gacity and power. The same re- 
port estimates the losses in conse- 
quence of the operations of the 
Bank of England on the currency, 
in a few months of the summer of 
1837, in six great staples of the 
empire, at over two hundred mill- 
Vol. Il. 8 
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ions of dollars, tosay nothing of the 
terrible individual and incidental re- 
sults of this disaster. The terrible 
effects of expansion in France, as 
depicted by Mr. Irving, and the 
commercial stability and power 
which the virtual annihilation of the 
system under Napoleon gave to the 
empire, is well known to all. We 
have no Bonaparte here; and in 
any thing less than a Bonaparte, we 
can see no hope of relief from our 
present system, however much we 
may deplore its existence, save in 
these five short words—* Do not 
Go IN vest.” Let the pulpit and 
the press both unite in resounding 
these words in the ears of the peo- 
ple, turning their minds from all 
hope of relief from any other quar- 
ter, and impressing upon them the 
true reasons, and the unutterable 
necessity of this advice in our pres- 
ent circumstances, until they shall 
see, and feel, and act upon it, to the 
needful extent; and they will be 
saved from the danger and the pos- 
sibility of such expansions and re- 
vulsions. And we believe it the 
only possible security. We believe 
that God has suffered this scourge 
of expansion to arise in the world 
mainly for two reasons—to chastise 
the avarice of the age, and to force 
men to regard the injunction, “ Owe 
no man any thing ;”’ in other words, 
to compel them to live on their 
earnings, instead of on their ima- 
ginations and their hopes. 

This is the only source of relief 
and safety. Politicians, office-seek- 
ers, and demagogues, may and will 
talk long and loud of their various 
political remedies. Itis all a noisy, 
clamorous, and oftentimes heartless 
brawl for party, place, and power. 
It is impossible for a democratic 
state essentially to relieve these, or 
any other kindred evils. They have 
followed, and they will follow us, 
through all modes of policy that 
can be devised short of a despotism. 
In all such matters the people of a 
free country will ever prove too 
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strong for the state as such; and in 
all save crime from within, and as- 
sault from without, they do, and 
they must hold their own destiny, 
for weal or for woe, in their own 
hands. The state can never banish 
the intoxication of either drinks, or 
commerce, or money, or credit ; the 
people alone can. Sound the alarm 
there; give the people knowledge, 
honesty, and prudence, and this as 
well as all other evils will prove 
powerless ; for these are in all ca- 
ses, except war and crime, the only 
available saving influences in a de- 
mocracy. True, bad policy may 
enhance such evils; but the best 
policy can never relieve them with- 
out the enlightened, virtuous, social 
cooperation of the people in their 
individual capacity. For such ac- 
tion of the people is the only supreme 
power in every democratic state. 
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We have said that the pulpit as well 
as the press should raise its voice. 
If there is a moral subject under 
heaven which the pulpit ought fully 
and faithfully to discuss, it is this ; 
and that too in despite of those pul- 
ing demagogues who always attempt 
to muzzle it when they augur dan- 
ger to their own schemes of decep- 
tion and ambition. In the single 
year of 1840, the direct frauds and 
robberies committed on banks in the 
United States, mostly by their pres- 
idents, officers, and clerks, amount- 
ed to over forty two millions of dol- 
lars!! Add to this the bankrupt- 
cies, failures, suspensions, and se- 
cret shifts and frauds of our money- 
ed institutions, diffused by example 
through all ranks and classes, and 
the only wonder is, that what little 
pecuniary honesty is still left should 
have so long survived. 





WESTERN COLLEGES AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES, 


Tue period of five or six years 
that preceded the late extraordinary 
depression of business in our coun- 
try, was rendered remarkable by 
the distinguished liberality with 
which the friends of Protestant 
Christianity in the eastern states re- 
sponded to the calls of the west in 
behalf of her collegiate and theo- 
logical institutions. Alarm had ta- 
ken possession of the public mind 
not without cause. A formidable 
foe had appeared in the new settle. 
ments of the west in the persons of 
numerous Roman priests. They 
had already occupied the most com- 
manding points in the country ; and 
were heard to boast, prematurely 
indeed, but confidently, that in ten 
years the west would be theirs, and 
that when the west should fall into 
their hands, they could easily take 
care of New England. In addition 
to this, large bodies of foreign Pa- 
pists were constantly landing upon 


our shores, having as their place of 
destination, the regions beyond the 
Alleghany Mountains. It seemed 
as though the dragon had, as in the 
apocalyptic vision, cast out of his 
mouth water as a flood. The spirit 
of propagandism awakened in Eu- 
rope, and a system of measures set 
at work in the United States sus. 
tained by powerful societies in Ita- 
ly, France, and Austria; the well 
known jealousy of transatlantic le- 
gitimatists ; the then recent decla- 
ration of the governor of Canada, 
who professed to know the fact from 
personal conversation with most of 
the sovereigns of Europe, that they 
looked upon, and were promoting 
the rapid emigration of their most 
worthless subjects, and their settle- 
ment in the new world, as the cer- 
tain means of destroying our free 
institutions ; and various other evi- 
dences then spread out before the 
public eye, of a‘ foreign conspiracy’ 
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against the liberties of the United 
States ;—all these causes combined, 
produced a deep and general sen- 
sation in the community. In addi- 
tion to this, the current of emigra- 
tion from the old to the new settle- 
ments began to be broader and more 
rapid. Glowing descriptions of the 
extraordinary fertility of the soil, 
of the rapid growth of the popula- 
tion, and of the certain prospect of 
increasing wealth, induced multi- 
tudes of that class of persons who 
constitute the majority of every 
community—persons of moderate 
means—to turn their faces toward 
the land of promise with the hope 
of bettering their fortunes. Spec- 
ulation was also turned into the 
same channel. The prospect of 
making money by the ready sale of 
lands increasing in value at the rate 
of fifty or a hundred per cent. a 
year, created an eager desire for 
western investments. ‘Thus things 
were moving on. Every thing be- 
tokened a change at hand—the rap- 
ed rise of an empire, as it were, in 
a part of our territory, which, up to 
that period had been but little known 
and valued. “ Westward the star 
of empire takes its way,’ was the 
leading idea of the day, and the one 
that more than any other thing gave 
direction to men’s plans and enter- 
prises. 

It was under these peculiar cir- 
cumstances that funds were liberally 
bestowed by eastern Christians for 
the establishment of colleges and 
theological institutions at the west, 
which under the guidance of Chris- 
tian men, should continuallysend out 
a powerful influence in favor of the 
great principles of Protestant Chris- 
tianity, upon the maintenance of 
which the hope of the world reposes. 

But the scene soon changed. 
The results of those vigorous efforts 
to which the whole body of evan- 
gelical Christians were aroused at 
the time now referred to, began to 
be seen. A well educated ministry 
was planted in the west; far, far 
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indeed below an adequate supply, 
yet faithful, pious, and laborious. 
The seminaries of learning also, 
both collegiate and theological, be- 
gan to send forth their healthful 
influences, and the interests of Pro- 
testanism were seen to rise up and 
to make rapid headway in the face 
of the enemy. The danger that 
had threatened the country was in 
part averted, and the current of 
events was fast rolling on a better 
state of things. What else was to 
be anticipated as the result of the 
general waking up of the Christian 
public to the dangers and necessi- 
ties of the times? Such mighty 
energies as were thus put forth in 
behalf of evangelical truth could 
not fail to make an impression, and 
in a greater or less degree to change 
the moral aspect of society. They 
never have been known to fail in 
other cases, and why should they in 
this? Inthe present case the re- 
sults in some respects followed the 
means more speedily than was to 
be expected. The work that was 
wrought by the action of Christian 
minds upon the community, took 
place so rapidly, that the ploughman 
seemed in reality to overtake the 
reaper, and the treader of grapes 
him that sowed the seed. ‘The west 
was saved ; not indeed beyond the 
danger of relapse; but the prac- 
ticability of planting evangelical 
churches and of raising an army of 
evangelical men to fight for the 
principles of Protestanism, which 
are the same as genuine Christianity, 
with the love of those principles in 
their hearts, was practically and 
successfully tested, and the certain- 
ty established that those principles 
would grow, and yield an increase 
no less abundant than in any other 
period of time or portion of the 
globe. The experiment was a suc- 
cessful one, and called for a contin- 
ued and still more vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the enterprise, until the par- 
tial good already achieved, should 
result in the perfect triumph of 
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truth and purity, over error and 
corruption. 

But to many Christian minds, the 
subject presented itself in a differ- 
ent aspect, and the conclusion to 
which they were led was both pain- 
ful and discouraging. They felt 
that imposition had been practiced, 
undesignedly indeed, but through 
mistaken views ; that their fears had 
been unnecessarily excited, and that 
money drawn from them under a 
state of excited apprehension, had 
been partly squandered, and was 
in a great measure lost to the cause 
of benevolence. The fear that an 
impression, so unjust, and so un- 
warranted by the facts in the case, 
and so disastrous in its influence, 
would cut off the feeble institutions 
of the west from the sympathies of 
the east, at the very time when 
their infant powers began to ex- 
pand, and when foreign support 
was exceedingly necessary to ena- 
ble them to bear up manfully against 
the adversities of the times; the 
fear of such a state of things spread 
a deep gloom over the minds of 
those persons at the west, who, see- 
ing what had already been accom- 
plished at the incipiency of the en- 
terprise, and that the abandonment 
of it in the present stage, would be 
a loss that ages could not repair, 
felt that Providence had called them 
to trials and discouragements which 
nothing but faith could enable them 
to endure. 

Let it even be granted, if it 
be required, that there never was 
a period when popery threatened 
to become the overshadowing in- 
fluence of the west ; that the alarm 
felt on this subject was altogether 
unnecessary—the concession is not 
so important as it may at the first 
view, appear to be. Let it be pro- 
ved, that the growth of the Cath- 
olic population is not, and never 
was rapid, and that the education 
of the youth was not, to any alarm- 
ing extent, in the hands of the pa- 
pists. All this, though contrary to 
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fact, may be granted. But what 
then? Are the colleges and other 
seminaries therefore to be prostra- 
ted? Is the field to be abandoned, 
as some would infer, or at least 
have practically inferred, by refu- 
sing to extend further pecuniary 
aid? The practical inference is a 
wrong one. It seems to say, the 
west is in no danger, if not from 
the pope and his emissaries. It 
overlooks the important fact, that, 
in the most favorable view that can 
be taken of the case, evil influences 
will outrun the progress of evan- 
gelical religion, without strenuous 
efforts to resist and counteract them ; 
that there are a thousand different 
forms in which depravity will break 
out, unless restrained directly by 
that system of truth by which alone 
man can be made wise unto salva- 
tion ; and that the ruin which must 
inevitably befall the great west, if 
it should be abandoned to itself, 
will involve among its numerous 
disastrous results, the downfall of 
the republic. Viewed therefore from 
either position, the west has claims 
for aid, from which neither the 
Christian nor the patriot can escape. 

What then must have been the 
feelings of those who were person- 
ally engaged in the labors and trials 
necessarily connected with an ef- 
fort to found literary and theologi- 
cal institutions, under all the disad- 
vantages incident to their situation, 
when the hope of receiving the aid 
necessary to the further prosecu- 
tion of the enterprise was about to 
be cut off. ‘They were devoted to 
a high and solemn calling. To 
resign it would be unfaithfulness to 
the cause of the church. Yet how 
were they to stand up under the 
crushing weight of poverty and 
debt, with the prospect of absolute 
want staring them full in the face. 
Those persons only who have been 
in similar circumstances, are able 
to appreciate their trials and dis- 
couragements. But they were not 
to be diverted from their underta- 
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king, until compelled to do so by 
absolute necessity. Like men la- 
boring at the pump to save a sink- 
ing ship, and refusing to abandon 
it in a storm until shipwreck is in- 
evitable, they have stood at their 
posts with steadfast purpose, sus- 
tained by the confidence that a 
brighter day will dawn. 

In their view the dangers of the 
west were real, no less imminent 
than they were represented to be. 
The tale of woe was not an exag- 
geration. But if the same dangers 
are not at the present time quite 
so threatening, if they have been 
in part averted, and genuine Chris- 
tianity begins to have a preponder- 
ating influence in the minds of the 
people, it surely is not fair to con- 
clude that those dangers never did 
exist, and would not have existed, 
if nothing had been done to coun- 
teract them ; nor would it be grate- 
ful to undervalue the means by 
which so much has been wrought, 
and to conclude that the work can 
go on, and must go on, without the 
prosecution of the same means 
which the great Head of the church 
has thus far been pleased to bless. 
On the contrary, it should be re- 
garded by every person, and we 
are persuaded that it is so regarded 
by most, as a gratifying evidence 
of the power of the great princi- 
ples of true Christianity, as main- 
tained by the Protestant churches, 
that under the influence of these 
principles, society steadily advan- 
ces in all that is necessary to its 
perfection, in spite of depravity, 
and in the face of the devices of 
ignorant and corrupt men. We 
speak of an advance as actually 
taking place; for itisa reality. It 
is too apparent to all that are ac- 
quainted with the history of the 
west for the last ten or fifteen years, 
to be called in question. We might 
specify particular instances of im- 
provement if it were required, but 
it will be sufficient to say, that the 
general aspects of society indicate 
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a decided tendency toward a better 
state, both intellectual and moral. 
The fact itself is important, and 
must be interesting to every friend 
of his country ~ of his species ; 
but the connection of this fact with 
the agency of the eastern churches, 
is the point to which public atten- 
tion needs to be more particularly 
directed. We see the influence of 
knowledge and religion, diffusing 
itself in the western community, 
affecting greatly the character of 
individuals, and giving a right direc- 
tion to public opinion in matters 
that concern the common welfare. 
We can not be blind to the fact, 
that such an influence is at work, nor 
can we be ignorant of the source 
from which it is derived. ‘That 
source is the pulpit. An educated 
ministry is the engine that keeps so- 
ciety in an upward motion, propel- 
ling it onward with resistless force, 
directly in the face of winds and 
storms, which avail only to retard 
its progress fora season. Progress 
however is inevitable, when the 
power of evangelical truth is brought 
to bear immediately upon the mass 
of minds by Christian preachers, 
well furnished with intellectual wea- 
pons, and with the armor of right- 
eousness on the right hand and on 
the left. With such the west is 
furnished, so far as it is furnished 
at all. Hundreds more, it is true, 
are needed; the field whitens to 
the harvest, and the laborers are 
few ; but few as they are, they are 
such men as the emergency re- 
quires. Devoted to a missionary 
life, with labors no less abundant, 
anxieties no less wearing, and bur- 
dens no less heavy, and it may be 
added, with trials no less discour- 
aging than those that attend the 
missionary work in a foreign coun- 
try, they stand erect in the strength 
of Him whose cause they have es- 
poused ; they go to their work with 
a courage that seems to gather fresh 
energy from every disappointment, 
and labor with unremitting diligence 
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to drive the wedge that shall for- 
ever sunder the west from all alli- 
ance with the kingdom of darkness. 
But what agency has the east had 
in furnishing the west with such a 
ministry ? Much every way. It 
has sent out its men, and contribu- 
ted money for their support. It 
has founded colleges and theologi- 
cal seminaries, that the west might 
not always be dependent on foreign 
supply, but bring forward its own 
native youth and educate them for 
the sacred office. By the former 
means, it has carried the reforming 
and converting influences of true 
Christianity, directly to the hearts 
of the people ; it has gathered re- 
ligious congregations, and laid a 
good foundation for the edifice of 
the Christian church. By the lat- 
ter, it has provided for a permanent 
supply of ministers, and made sure 
of a great amount of educated mind 
for the service of Christ. Nor are 
the good results of these two meth- 
ods of influence, altogether pro- 
spective. If any suppose that such 
results have not appeared in imme- 
diate connection with the means, 
they are greatly mistaken. Equally 
mistaken are those, if there are 
those, who suppose that the present 
good is not commensurate with the 
means, not so great as might have 
been anticipated. In no other part 
of the globe have the same means 
been attended with more marked 
and encouraging effects. The lever 
was placed precisely where it ought 
to be, directly underneath the foun- 
dations of society, and the power 
that has been applied to the longer 
arm, has sensibly lifted the mighty 
mass that lies upon the other. 

We have now stated the circum- 
stances under which the friends of 
Protestant education were aroused 
to the perils that so recently threat- 
ened the west. We have expressed 
the conviction that the peril was re- 
al and imminent, and that the marks 
of improvement so visible in the 
present aspect of society do not au- 
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thorize the conclusion that the pub- 
lic were unnecessarily alarmed, but 
are just what were to be looked for 
as the result of the influences that 
have been set in operation by benev- 
olent minds at the west, sustained 
by the sympathies and the pecunia- 
ry contributions of the east. We 
deem it important to have it under- 
stood, that the fruits of past labors 
have begun to ripen, and that some 
have already been gathered. It has 
also been intimated, that there was 
atime when the permanent with- 
drawal of aid from the feeble insti- 
tutions of the west, was seriously 
apprehended ; that the consequence 
of this withdrawal would inevitably 
be the abandonment of these insti- 
tutions, at the very time when they 
were greatly needed, and when their 
influence began to be felt ; and that 
such an event would be disastrous 
in the extreme to the cause of evan- 
gelical religion at the west. A dif- 
ferent state of things could hardly 
be expected to exist under the ex- 
traordinary embarrassments of the 
times, the depression of business, 
and the prospect of general bank- 
ruptey. ‘These unusual circumstan- 
ces would naturally reduce the 
amount of contributions ; and if that 
had been all, it would have been re- 
garded only as a temporary evil, 
an inconvenience to be submitted to 
for a season, an unavoidable calam- 
ity. Butthere was some reason for 
believing, not only that the interest 
of the Protestant public in the infant 
institutions of the great valley was 
abating, but that these institutions 
were to be prematurely abandoned 
and left to their fate. For three or 
four years previous to the last, the 
prospect became daily more and 
more discouraging. The friends of 
western colleges and theological 
seminaries saw that a momentous 
crisis was approaching. They felt 
that their condition was truly help- 
less—that the arm of human depen- 
dence was broken, and that a ques- 
tion of the greatest importance to 
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the states of the west, and to the 
nation, was soon to be decided. 
They saw no human prospect of re- 
lief, and some were ready to faint 
and to give up the case as lost. 
The last hope was about to expire, 
when necessity aroused the leading 
minds of the west to make a strong 
and vigorous effort to save the sem- 
inaries of learning from the ruin 
that then seemed to be just at hand. 
Under these trying circumstances a 
convention was held in Cincinnati 
in the early part of the spring of 
1843, for the purpose of consulta- 
tion and the adoption of some meth- 
od of similtaneous and united ac- 
tion with reference to the approach- 
ing crisis. ‘They met as men who 
in the providence of God had been 
called together for high and solemn 
purposes. It was no ordinary oc- 
casion. Never before were they 
engaged in more important transac- 
tions. Interests of incalculable 
magnitude were at stake, and were 
dependent upon the wisdom of their 
action. ‘They felt that it was so in- 
deed. Oppressed with the weight of 
personal responsibilities, with anx- 
ieties for the institutions which they 
had so carefully watched over and 
nurtured,and above all with the pros- 
pect of the utter disappointment of 
those fond hopes that had clustered 
around them, human nature could 
not sustainthe load. It would have 
been crushed had it not rested upon 
the arm of Him whose wisdom and 
power were adequate to the emer- 
gency. His providence had called 
them to trials of extreme severity, 
and they trusted that that same prov- 
idence would lead them through this 
“great fight of afflictions,’ and 
crown them with triumphant suc- 
cess. Thus encouraged they form- 
ed themselves into a Western Soci- 
ety, and resolved to spread out the 
cause of western education once 
more before the Christian public. 
Their appeal was not disregarded, 
and in the progress of events it be- 
came more and more apparent that 
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God would provide help for them in 
their extremity. The result of much 
negotiation with various individuals 
and ecclesiastical bodies, was the 
proposal to form an association at 
the east for the relief of western 
colleges and theological seminaries. 
This association was organized in 
New York late in the spring of 1843, 
by the appointment of officers and 
a board of directors. At the first 
meeting of the board in New York 
on the third Tuesday of September 
last, a plan of operations was agreed 
upon, a general agent elected, and 
several gentlemen connected with 
the western colleges were authori- 
zed to enter immediately upon the 
work, without expense to the asso- 
ciation, for such time as they could 
be spared from their respective pro- 
fessional engagements. ‘The effort 
is now in progress, and meets a 
favorable reception wherever the 
scheme is spread out in its details 
before the minds of the people. 
The desire of the originators of the 
scheme is that the association should 
rank with the permanent objects of 
benevolent enterprise, and receive 
its share of the annual contributions 
of the churches, standing side by 
side with the Home Missionary and 
other benevolent societies, not as a 
rival in its claims, but as a partner 
with them in the labors incident to 
the work of spreading the influence 
of the gospel, and of converting 
our own country and the world to 
Christ. The importance of the west, 
considered with reference to its ex- 
tent, its fertility, and its resources of 
wealth and influence, entitles it toa 
prominent place among the objects 
of Christian enterprise. If neglect- 
ed, its population must far outrun 
the means of intellectual and moral 
improvement, and an immense ad- 
vantage be thrown into the hands of 
those men, who, leagued with the 
Pope and the Catholic sovereigns of 
Europe, are laboring indefatigably 
to extend and to establish the influ- 
ence of a church, whose spirit and 
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principles are irreconcilably at vari- 
ance with the three grand elements 
of good government, universal edu- 
cation, popular freedom, and reli- 
gious toleration. Such will be the 
inevitable result of present neglect. 
But with proper effort, with labors 
and sacrifices commensurate with 
the greatness of the object and the 
difficulties that oppose its accom- 
plishment, the west will in a period 
of fifteen or twenty years, become 
one of the bulwarks of Protestant 
Christianity, and will be looked to 
as we now look to the New Eng- 
land and other eastern states, to fur- 
nish men and money for the promo- 
tion of Christian missions, both do- 
mestic and foreign,on a greatly ex- 
tended scale. An object of such 
magnitude, presenting such certain- 
ty of success, most unquestionably 
deserves to be placed in the first 
class of religious enterprises. 

To furnish a common channel 
through which the benefactions of 
the east may flow to the west, with 
the certainty that they will be ap- 
plied to those institutions which are 
really deserving of support, is one 
of the leading objects of the asso- 
ciation of which we are speaking. 
A want of accountability, where 
objects and calls are numerous, in- 
volves some serious evils. 

It evidently furnishes an opportu- 
nity for gross impositions. Advan- 
tage might easily be taken of the 
prevailing feeling in behalf of the 
west, to promote private aud selfish 
ends. We do not know that this 
has been done to any considerable 
extent, but the possibility of such an 
abuse of the confidence of a gener- 
ous public should be fully guarded 
against. 

Besides this, good men, deceived 
themselves, may honestly set on foot 
schemes ofa visionarynature,which, 
by their failure, may not only dis- 
appoint individual contributors, but 
endanger the permanency of those 
objects which are really deserving 
of support. The public can notal- 
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ways discriminate between claims 
that are presented to them, and right- 
ly estimate their comparative mer- 
its, with nothing to guide them in 
their judgment but the representa- 
tions of interested persons; and if 
they are misled in one case, they 
will naturally become suspicious of 
all, and turn a deaf ear to every 
call. Any body can undertake to 
establish a college, and a college 
unquestionably, if suitably located 
and judiciously managed, is a very 
good thing ; but the fancy and the 
zeal of every schemer, however 
honest in his intentions, are not to 
be taken as the rule by which the 
contributions of the public shall be 
directed, nor the measure by which 
their munificence shall be regulated. 

These reasons are sufficient to 
show that a certainty should in all 
cases be required that the money 
called for and contributed shall not 
be misapplied or squandered. 

Besides this, for many years past 
calls have been made upon the com- 
munity in aid of numerous western 
objects without system, and without 
mutual understanding between the 
several applicants. Application has 
therefore followed application, till 
the patience of the liberal portion 
of the people was well nigh exhaust- 
ed. ‘This difficulty is proposed to 
be remedied by a very simple and 
practicable method, consisting in a 
selection of institutions to be pat- 
ronized, and a systematic course of 
operation in the collection of funds. 

The association represents the 
combined interests of all the insti- 
tutions whose application for aid is 
approved, and makes its appropria- 
tions according to their respective 
necessities. 

The associated institutions propo- 
sed to be aided are the following :— 
Marietta College, Western Reserve 
College and Theological Seminary, 
Lane Theological Seminary, all in 
Ohio; Wabash College, at Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana ; and Illinois Col- 
lege, at Jacksonville, Illinois,—to 
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which others may in time be added. 
With these institutions the cause of 
Protestantism in the three states 
mentioned is intimately connected. 
They hold the same relation to these 
states, that the colleges here, in 
which the principles of the Puritans 
are preserved uncontaminated, do 
to New England. In them the 
young men of those states, who 
choose to avail themselves of the 
advantages there afforded, not only 
receive a highly respectable colle- 
giate education, but are brought im- 
mediately into contact with that kind 
of moral influence with which it is 
indispensably necessary that the 
whole of society should be leavened. 
In them their teachers, ministers and 
other professional men are educated, 
and prepared, not for usefulness in 
the ordinary sense of the term only, 
but for usefulness in its best sense, 
as applied to rational and moral be- 
ings—for that high order of useful- 
ness which results from minds truly 
and thoroughlyimbuedwith the spirit 
and the principles of enlightened 
Protestant Christianity. Viewed in 
this light their value can not be too 
highly estimated, in a community 
where every thing is to be done 
without delay, from the foundation 
upwards, and where the loss of a 
single day may produce injury that 
will be felt for ages. 

This enterprise is now submitted 
to the public for their decision on its 
merits. The experiment will test 
their views. Great interests hang 
upon the result. Whether the growth 
of the west is to be kept pace with 
in our efforts for its education under 
proper moral influences ; whether 
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the church there is to rise up and to 
lead forth into the field a mighty ar- 
my in the conflict with the “ powers 
of darkness,’”’ are questions which 
are involved in this movement, and 
which rest upon the issue. Wesee 
no way in which the west can be sa- 
ved but by the united and vigorous 
exertions of Christian people on both 
sides of the Alleghanies, in support 
of its literary and religious institu- 
tions. If saved to the church, it 
will beaninvaluable possession. It 
will not only enlarge her boundaries 
greatly, but add to her strength, and 
augment her resources. If lost, all 
the incalculable advantages that are 
now placed within our reach, will 
fall into the hands of the enemy of 
truth, and be equally valuable to him 
in waging war against the kingdom 
of Christ. Mormonism, infidelity 
and Romanism will share between 
them the spoils of our defeat, and 
range in triumph over the fair inher- 
itance of the church. The voice of 
God speaks audibly to his people, 
Go in and possess the land. It is 
made audible by the successes of 
the past, by the prospects of the pre- 
sent, and by the manifest necessity 
of prosecuting with vigor a system 
of literary and theological education 
in western seminaries, as a means 
of diffusing intelligence and evan- 
gelical views through the mass of 
society. By these means the west 
must be saved, or it will be lost. 
There isno other alternative. Shall 
it be lost? The reply is waited for 
with intense interest by every be- 
nevolent person who is conversant 
with the wants and the prospects of 
our western country. 
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THE PROTESTANT PRINCIPLE. 


The Bible is authority, and the 
only authority in religion, the sole 
and = rule of faith and prac- 
tice. This is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Protestantism. For this 
principle the battle of the Reforma- 
tion was fought. This principle the 
victory of the Reformation establish- 
ed. This principle Luther wielded 
as a thunderbolt against the church 
of Rome and all her advocates. 
“As to me,” says he, “I do not 
cease my cry of‘ The gospel! the 
gospel! Christ! Christ !’—and my 
enemies are as ready with their an- 
swer, ‘Custom! custom! ordinan- 
ces! ordinances! fathers! fathers! 


To all the decisions of Fathers, of 


men, of angels, of devils, I oppose, 
not the antiquity of custom, not the 


habits of the many, but the word of 


the eternal God.” This principle 
the fathers of New England cher- 
ished. It finds a congenial air on 
these hills and plains where they 
placed the foundations of these free 
institutions, and a home in the free 
minds and hearts of their sons and 
daughters. This principle, ours by 
inheritance from ancestors whom 
we revere, we would defend withall 
the earnestness which its great im- 
portancedemands. We hardly need 
say that it calls for defence at the 
present time in this country, being 
frequently and variously assailed. 
It is assailed of course by the Pa- 
pists.* Itis assailed inthe writings 





* « T most steadfastly admit and embrace 
apostolical and ecclesiastical traditions, 
and all other observances and constitu- 
tions of the One Holy Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church. I also ‘admit the Holy 
Scriptures, according to that sense in 
which our Holy Mother the Church has 
held and does hold; to which it belongs 
to judge of the true sense and interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures: neither will I ev- 
er take and interpret them otherwise than 
according to the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers.” —Creed of Pius IV. 


of the Oxford Tractarians, which 
are widely scattered on this as well 
as on the other side of the Atlantic. 
“The true creed,” they say, “is 
the catholic interpretation of Scrip- 
ture...... Scripture and tradition are 
the joint rule of faith.” It is assail- 
ed in the writings of the High Church 
party in the Protestant Episcopal 
church in the United States. One 
of their “ diocesans’* says: The 
pastor should “guide himself by 
the Holy Scriptures, not as he un- 
derstands them, but as catholic an- 
tiquity has revealed, and catholic 
consent has kept their meaning.” 
Another of their “‘ diocesans’’—one 
born and bred under Puritan teach- 
ing, and exercising his office on 
New England soil—puts down the 
Protestant principle as one of “ the 
errors of the times,”’ against which 
“his clergy” are to be solemnly 
warned. He affirms that the Bible 
is not to be interpreted by each man 
with what aid he can obtain and un- 
der his individual responsibility to 
God, but that he must take the in- 
terpretation given by the church du- 
ring the first two centuries after the 
death of Christ.| He must read 


* Bishop Doane of New Jersy. 

+ Bishop Brownell of Connecticut. His 
language is, “ The Holy Scriptures as 
they were interpreted by the church du- 
ring the first two centuries after the as- 
cension of the Savior, not as they may 
chance to be interpreted by the wayward 
fancies of individuals, constitute the only 
sure basis for us to rest upon.” This 
amounts to the addition of human opin- 
ion or tradition to the Bible. For, says 
Archbishop Whately, “if any or every 
part of the Scripture is to be interpreted 
according to a supposed authoritative tra- 
dition from which there is no appeal, it is 
plain that to all practical purposes, this 
comes to the same thing as an indepen- 
dent tradidion, (a tradition independent of 
the Bible.) For, on this system, any 
thing can be made out of anything. 
The Jews may resort, whenever it suits 
their purpose, (and they olien do,) to an 
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the Scriptures not with his own eyes, 
but with the eyes of the Fathers. 
He must look for the meaning of 
God’s word through the glass of 
“church interpretation.”  ‘ ‘The 
church” must be placed between 
him and the Scriptures. The opin- 
ion of human authors as to the im- 
port of the Bible is the authoritative 
rule, and not the Bible itself which 
he has in his hands. Scripture and 
tradition, the Oxford ‘Tractators tell 
us, are the joint rule of faith. Scrip- 
ture and tradition during the first 
two centuries, this New England 
“diocesan” declares, are the joint 
rule of faith. There is no differ- 
ence worth caring for between the 
two on this point. Both deny the 
right of private interpretation—the 
right of each man, on his personal 
responsibility to God, to interpret 
God’s word. Both send us, not to 
the Bible, but to human interpreta- 
tions of the Bible. Both reject and 
condemn the great Protestant prin- 
ciple, the sufficient and sole author- 
ity of the Holy Scriptures as a rule 
of faith and practice; and both 
adopt in its stead the principle which 
Wilson, the learned and evangelical 
sishop of Calcutta, justly calls “the 
fundamental position of Popery.”’ 
We behold these attacks in this 
country on the Protestant principle 
with surprise. It is indeed to be 
expected that papists will assail it 
wherever they are. But we had 
not expected, that they would be 
here, to assail it. Who of our fa- 
thers supposed that their sons would 
have to contend for Protestantism ? 
Who, forty years since, had any 
apprehension that the great struggle 
of the nineteenth century in this 
land, would be against the doctrines 
and influence of the papists? But 
lo! they come hither, by thousands 
every month, swarming from the 





appeal to the Scriptures, interpreted ac- 
cording to their tradition, in behalf of 
every thing they are disposed to main- 
tain.” 
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papal hives of the old world, and, 
spreading themselves in all quarters 
of our land, even on New England 
soil, among the graves of the Pil- 
grims and hard by Plymouth rock, 
they are becoming one of its most 
numerous and powerful denomina- 
tions, and an object of fear and 
hope, adulation and intrigue, to po- 
litical parties. Still less did we 
expect, that a “diocesan” of the 
Protestant Episcopal church in 
New England, with the approba- 
tion of “his clergy,” expressed 
* almost by acclamation,” would, 
in the face of the thirty nine ar- 
ticles, reassert ‘‘ the fundamental 
position of Popery,” and, amid our 
free institutions, so favorable to spir- 
itual freedom and to individual re- 
sponsibility before God, would deny 
to the individual, the right to inter- 
pret the Bible for himself, or to be- 
lieve otherwise than the Fathers 
have believed. 

And the surprise with which we 
witness these attacks on the funda. 
mental principle of Protestantism, is 
a painful surprise. They statrle us 
like the reappearance of enemies 
long since vanquished, slain and 
buried. ‘They tell us that the moral 
world is not moving forward as fast 
and as surely as we had hoped. 
They speak to us of work to be done, 
which we had supposed already 
finished. They warn us of a se- 
cond battle of Reformation at hand, 
and summon us from our pleasant 
contemplation and application of the 
blessed truths of the gospel, to the 
sterner work of its defense. ‘They 
seem like one of the black clouds 
of the dark ages rising in our bright 
horizon. They call up before us 
the ghastly train of evils which have 
resulted from the denial of the Pro- 
testant principle—the disfranchise- 
ment, incarceration and degrada- 
tion of the human mind—the con- 
tempt of God’s ordinance of mar- 
riage, forced celibacy and its re- 
sults of pollution—the cell, the cave, 


the vigil, the bloody girdle, the 
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scourge, the brand—the dungeon, 
the pillory, the thumbscrew, the 
iron boot, the wheel, the rack, the 
axe, the stake, the massacre—the 
whole horrid history of religious 
fanaticism, crime and misery. 

We regard this question as to the 
“rule of faith,” altogether the most 
important question now before the 
public mind. It is a question be- 
tween Protestantism and Popery ; 
between a religion of faith and a 
religion of forms ; between a reli- 
gion founded on divine inspiration, 
and a religion founded on human 
tradition—a religion with the Bible, 
and a religion without the Bible ; 
between personal responsibility to 
God alone, and personal responsi- 
bility to men alone ; between spir- 
itual freedom and spiritual despo- 
tism ; between spiritual vitality and 
purity, and spiritual death and cor- 
ruption ; between general intellec- 
tual enterprise, energy and emi- 
nence, and general intellectual sloth, 
stupidity, and degradation—a ques- 
tion intimately related to the eternal 
life and eternal death of the soul ; 
in a word, the question involving all 
that is of chief value to man in 
this world or the world to come. 
We therefore consider the denial 
of the Protestant principle, as alto- 
gether the most dangerous feature 
of the Tractarian movement, and 
the cognate movement of the high 
church party in this country. There 
are other features more offensive, 
but none so alarming. Their ex- 
clusive claim to all the privileges 
of the Christian church, and all 
the covenants and promises of the 
gospel, their declaration, that all 
non-Episcopalians are “dissenters,” 
‘without a ministry, without sacra- 
ments, and without a church,’’* and 
their consignment of them to un- 
covenanted and unknown mercy,t 





*See Watson’s missionary sermon, 
preached in Trinity Church, New Haven. 
tSee the writings of Bishop Hobart, 
the charge of Bishop Brownell, and the 
works of other high churchmen, passim. 
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their reception of Romish priests to 
their ministryon a simple declaration 
of conformity, while they rebaptize 
and reordain Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational ministers, in order to fit 
them for their “ apostolic priest- 
hood’’*—these features are more 
insolent, more in violation of Chris- 
tian charity, but they are by no 
means so alarming as this setting 
up of a false rule of faith. Take 
away the Bible from the people, 
displace it by human tradition, and 
you take away Christianity from 
them—you make them heathen. 
The name of Christianity may re- 
main, but not its power. The or- 
dinances of Christianity may be ob- 
served, but they will be only the 
ceremonies of superstition. There 
may be temples nominally Caris- 
tian, but they will be temples of 
idolatry falsely dedicated to Christ. 
There may be imposing modes of 
worship, but they will be only bap- 
tized heathen rites. And, that the 
Bible will be taken away from the 
people, by this principle of church- 
interpretation, whocan doubt? This 
is its inevitable tendency. By de- 
nying that individuals may inter- 
pret the Bible for themselves, and 
making it their duty to receive im- 
plicity the interpretations of the 
Fathers, you take from them the 
Bible as a book to be studied. For 
why should they study it? They 
are not to interpret it. If their 
idea of its meaning differs from that 
of the Fathers, they must be mis- 
taken. They have no object in 
reading the Bible on this principle. 
God’s revelation is to be learned 
from the Fathers! And just so far 
as this principle affects men, they 
will neglect the Bible. Their prac- 
tical connection with the sacred 
word, it wholly severs. This is not 
mere theory, It is the voice of 
history. This principle—the sub- 
jection of individual judgment to the 





* See last annual address of Bishop On- 
derdonk. 
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opinion of the church—is the very 
principle, which, in the hands of 
the papal power, has taken away 
the Bible from the people. When 
the Bible Society commenced its 
operations in Paris, a few years 
since, not a copy of the Scriptures 
was found in the hands of the laity. 
Go to Spain,* to Portugal, to Italy, 
to any papal country, you find that 
the word of God is to the people 
an unknown and forbidden book. 
And who is ignorant that the Ro- 
man hierarchy has imprisoned, tor- 
tured, mutilated, and burned, thou- 
sands of human beings, because 
they interpreted the Bible for them- 
selves, and would not in the mat- 
ter of their eternal salvation, yield 
their judgment and personal respon- 
sibility to the Fathers. Yet this 
principle, the source of so much 
evil, is published and approved in 
this nineteenth century, and in one 
of the commonwealths of New Eng- 
land! The operation of this prin- 
ciple is indeed gradual, because the 
minds even of its advocates, still 
more the mind of the community, 
can not bear at once its full devel- 
opment. Yet it operates surely. 

he learned and liberal minded 
Whateley says: “ Tradition and 
church-interpretation are made, ac- 
cording to this system, subordinate 
to and dependent on Scripture, 
much in the same way that some 
parasite plants are dependent on 
the trees that support them. The 
parasite at first clings to and restson 
the tree, which it gradually over- 
spreads with its own foliage, till by 
little and little it weakens and com- 
pletely smothers it.” 

Not less certain is this principle 
to produce general intellectual im- 
becility. It takes away from man 
the most important source not only 
of moral but of intellectual eleva- 
tion and strength. Religion is the 
subject which concerns the most 
important interests of men, appeals 





* See Borrow’s Bible in Spain. 
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to their strongest feelings, and more 
than any other, is fitted to call out 
the energies of their minds. And 
the Bible, by presenting this great 
subject in just the proportions in 
which God in his wisdom has 
unfolded it—by summoning every 
man to study and interpret it for 
himself, and to subject all human 
opinions to the test—the Bible, task- 
ing the powers of their minds to 
grasp its ennobling truths, has done 
more to strengthen and elevate the 
intellect of individuals and commu- 
nities than all other causes. But 
this principle of church-interpreta- 
tion, requiring a pusillanimous sur- 
render of individual judgment on 
these invigorating themes, and turn- 
ing the public mind from the Bible, 
that word, whose entrance giveth 
light, and giveth understanding to 
the simple, to a mixture of truth 
and error, sophistry, absurdity, and 
puerility, takes away almost wholly 
this source of intellectual life and 
power. It is this ennobling prin- 
ciple of individual interpretation on 
the one hand, and the incubus of 
church-interpretation on the other, 
which have made such a striking dif- 
ference in the intellectual develop- 
ment of Papal and Protestant coun- 
tries. 

The inestimable importance of 
the Protestant principle, and the 
fact, to which we have alluded, 
that it is frequently placed among 
“the errors of the times,” in this 
home of spiritual freedom, not only 
by Papists, but by nominal Protest- 
ants, distinguished by official sta- 
tion and the respect of the commu- 
nity, render its defense a duty “ of 
the times.” 

The great reason why the Bible 
should be made the only authorita- 
tive rule of faith—the reason which 
is good against all the forms in which 
this truth is or can be assailed—is, 
that the Bible alone is inspired by 
God. “ All Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God,” and nothing 
else is. In the Bible alone is truth 
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revealed by God. The signet of 
the Omniscient is on that book, and 
on no other. ‘They who spake its 
words, spake as they were moved 
and infallibly directed by the Holy 
Spirit. No other men in any age 
have been thus moved and directed. 
There have been wise men since, 
but no inspired men. And human 
wisdom, what is it compared with 
the divine? Just what man is com- 
pared with God. ‘To place the de- 
cisions, the interpretations of men, 
even the holiest and wisest, as au- 
thority by the side of divine reve- 
lation, in other words, to “ blend 
Scripture and tradition,”’ is to place 
man in wisdom by the side of the 
Omniscient God. 

The rule of faith—the Bible—is 
man’s guide to heaven. On the 
adoption of that rule, and its right 
interpretation, depend the everlast- 
ing welfare of his soul. He should 
receive nothing as authoritative in 
religion but the word of God that 
‘shall stand forever.’”’ Man’s word, 
man’s opinions or interpretations, 
must not be added to it or blended 
with it. For toerrishuman. The 
wisdom of the wisest men, even 
their combined wisdom, is fallible, 
and hence a very insecure basis on 
which to rest our faith and hope of 
salvation. We need an inspired 
rule of faith. No other can be an 
infallible guide to a better world. 
Accordingly, God directs us to go 
to his word as our rule. ‘Search 
the Scriptures,’ is his command. 
And so far from permitting us to 
blend tradition with his word, he 
bids us try, by that infallible stand- 
ard, all human opinions,—whether 
they are opinions of fathers or con- 
temporaries, whether they are opin- 
ions of the church in the first or the 
nineteenth century—saying, “ ‘To 
the law and to the testimony; if 
they speak not according to this 
word, it is because there is no light 
in them.’’ He even rebukes men 
for “ teaching for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men,” saying, that 
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they “make the word of God of 
none effect through their tradition.” 
So strong is his feeling on this sub. 
ject, that he in effect pronounces his 
curse on all those who blend tradi- 
tion with Scripture, in these fearful 
words: “If any man shall add unto 
these things, God shall add unto him 
the plagues that are written in this 
book !” 

But the form in which the old er- 
ror of church-interpretation, raised 
from the grave in which the reform. 
ers buried it, has of late been pre- 
sented, requires our more particular 
attention; because it is new and 
somewhat plausible, and because, 
being set forth by nominal Protest- 
ants, it is a foe to Protestantism 
within her own pale. 

The rude is church-interpretation 
during the first few centuries. Du- 
ring the first few centuries. We state 
it thus indefinitely, because it is thus 
indefinite in the writings of those to 
whom we refer. There is no agree- 
ment among them as to the length 
of the authoritative period. Some 
extend it so as to embrace the 
first six general councils, i. e. the 
first seven centuries. Others insist 
that it goes no farther than the end 
of the fifth. Others claim that it 
extends to the time when the unity 
of the church was broken by the 
great schism between the east and 
the west—the Greeks and the Lat- 
ins, Which some authors decide to 
have taken place in the seventh and 
some inthe ninth century. Others 
say the first two. While others 
still, like Bishop Doane, Mr. New- 
man, and Dr. Pusey, declare that it 
embraces the whole eighteen cen- 
turies—“ the Holy Scriptures, as 
Catholic antiquity has revealed, and 
Catholic consent has kept, their 
meaning.”’ So that the authorita- 
tive period is rather indefinite—ei- 
ther two centuries, or eighteen, or 
an intermediate number! The pe- 
riod however most frequently spo- 
ken of, as nearly as we can ascer- 
tain from these writers, is that pre- 
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vious to, and for some time after, 
the meeting of the Council of Nice, 
which was in A. D. 325.* 

The Bible as interpreted by the 
church during these centuries is the 
rule. But the church consisted of 
the whole body of professed believ- 
ers, scattered here and there, in 
separate communities—in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. How is the in- 
terpretation of this “ church,” thus 
scattered, to be obtained? By gen- 
eral councils ? But there were none 
until after the twenty fifth year of 
the fourth century ; and they were 
far from being really general—a 
representation of the whole church. 
Previous to that time, the church as 
such, never made any attempt, even 
the most partial, to express her in- 
terpretation of God’s word. Where 
then can we find church-interpreta- 


*They are the most consistent and 
most able advocates of church-interpreta- 
tion, who contend for the authority of 
Catholic teaching in all ages of the church. 
Some of that class offer the following 
argument in support of their doctrine. 
Christ promised to be with his church in 
allages to the end of the world, and that 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
her. These promises insure her perma- 
nence, and the purity of her faith in all 
the essential or vital doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. For the church, however perfect 
her organization, must cease to be the 
church of Christ, when she discards the 
true faith. In every age, therefore, the 
church has held the essential doctrines of 
the gospel; and we have only to learn what 
her faith has been in all ages, or rather 
what it was, or is, in any particular age, in 
order to know what the true sense of the 
Scriptures is respecting these doctrines. 

The fallacy of this argument lies in the 
assumption, that the promise of Christ, 
to be with his servants and preserve them 
from fatal error, is made to an organized 
bedy of professed Christians, and not 
merely to individual believers, and the 
invisible community ¢omposed of them. 
Christ has not promised to perpetuate in 
essential purity any visible body of pro- 
fessed Christians; but his promise is to 
all that truly believe in him, “and do the 
will of God,” that he will be with them, 
and that they “shall know of the doc- 
trine,” whether it be of God or of man. 
His church, which is to live and maintain 
the truth in the world, embraces all real 
believers and no others—regenerate _per- 
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tion previous to that time? The 
nearest approach to an answer must 
be in the writings of the fathers du- 
ring that previous period. So that 
the so-called church-interpretation 
is to be found in the opinions of in- 
dividual writers of the early church, 
as expressed in their works previous 
to the second quarter of the fourth 
century, and after that time both in 
their works and in the records of 
their action in councils; which is 
mere “individual opinion,’” mere 
“private interpretation,” after all, 
or as the author of “the Errors of 
the Times”? would say, “the way- 
ward fancies of individuals.”” Now 
would it not be better for us to go 
at once to the Bible, even though 
we should interpret it according to 
our “wayward fancies,” than to go 
to the Bible through the “ wayward 


sons alone—who of course agree in hold- 
ing all the vital principles of Christianity, 
But these may have been few and obscure 
in some periods since the apostolic times, 
and have had little or no influence in 
shaping the prevailing doctrinal belief of 
those periods. 

Moreover, suppose we admit this falla- 
cious argument, premise, conclusion and 
all, what then? It only proves that 
church-interpretation will give us cor- 
rectly the few doctrines of Christianity 
which are strictly essential to salvation. 
And these the interpretation of any indi- 
vidual Christian will give us ; and for the 
same reason—viz. being a Christian, he 
holds the vital doctrines of Christianity. 
Nay, these, any man—*“the wayfaring 
man though a fool” may learn himself 
from the Bible. But what meager in- 
struction would this be—a modicum of 
Christian doctrine sufficient barely for 
salvation—compared with that full and 
varied teaching—‘all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge”—which we find 
in the Bible. It would not enable us to 
comply with the apostolic exhortation, 
“therefore leaving the first principles of 
the doctrine of Christ, let us go on to per- 
fection.” It would be but a small part of 
what man needs to give him symmetry 
and perfection of religious character. It 
would be but a small part of “ all Scrip- 
ture,” which “is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine, for 
correction, for reproof, for instruction in 
righteousness; that the man of God may 
be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works.” 
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fancies” of other “ individuals,” 
which “ wayward fancies” we must 
interpret by our “wayward fancies.” 
Is it well to have “ wayward fancies” 
in geometrical progression ? 

The ground or reason of this 
rule is indicated by this clause: 
‘in the earliest and purest ages of 
Christianity.”” The interpretation 
of the Bible found in the opinions 
of individual Fathers during these 
early ages, expressed in one way 
or another, are to govern the inter- 
pretation of the sacred volume by 
the whole Israel of God down to 
the final consummation, because the 
church during those ages was purest 
—most free from error in doctrine 
and practice. This phase of the 
doctrine of tradition, is somewhat 
plausible, as we have said, because 
it accords with a natural prejudice. 
** Distance lends enchantment to the 
view.” Men are prone to think 
that which is early and distant, bet- 
ter and purer, than that which is 
late and near. It derives plausi- 
bility also from its accordance with 
a superficial idea, not uncommon, 
that the ages nearest to the life of 
Christ, must have had most of the 
light and purity of Christ. But it 
has no solid foundation. It will not 
bear examination for a moment, 
either in the light of reason, Scrip- 
ture, orhistory. What! Isittrue, 
that Christianity as it advanced for 
several centuries amid heathen cor- 
ruption, gathering its converts out 
of that corruption, and incorpora- 
ting the falsities of heathen philoso- 
phy with the gospel, was in its 
highest state of doctrinal purity, 
and is to pass down through ages 
of increasing light, admitting more 
and more of darkness and corrup- 
tion! Is this what we should ex- 
pect from the nature of Christianity, 
as a system formed by Omniscient 
Wisdom to purify and subdue the 
world? Is this what we should 
expect from the benevolence and 
wisdom of the Superintendent and 
Director of Christianity? Is this 
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what we are to expect from the 
approach of the predicted millen. 
nial day ? Does this accord either 
with the prophecies, or historical 
statements, of the Scriptures? Does 
this accord with the history of the 
church ? 

“The earliest and purest ages 
of Christianity!’ The writers of 
the ancient church qualified to give 
an authoritative interpretation to all 
future ages! Have they who speak 
thus, never read that there were 
great corruptions in the church, 
even before the canon of Scripture 
was closed ? Could they have read 
the history of the early church, and 
formed so favorable an opinion of 
its purity? Dothey not know, that 
the system of oriental philosophy, of 
asceticism and penance, very early 
and vitally corrupted the Christian 
doctrine? Are they ignorant of 
the absurdities, puerilities, conceits, 
“wayward fancies,” legends, su- 
perstitions, and monstrous errors 
and extravagancies, of the Fathers, 
whom they thus exalt as exclusive 
interpreters of God’s revelation ? 
Do they not know that these “ ear- 
liest and purest ages of Christian- 
ity,”? abound in examples of almost 
all the possible forms of fanaticism 
and religious error? Do they not 
know that the striking contrast, the 
immense disparity in every thing 
that constitutes excellence, between 
the very best of the Fathers and the 
Bible, has been considered one of 
the most convincing proofs of its 
inspiration, so incredible is it that 
the Bible should have been written 
by uninspired men, the immediate 
predecessors of writers, who though 
learned and eloquent, were so pue- 
rile and extravagant in many of 
their notions? Are they ignorant, 
that within a few centuries of the 
apostolic age, some of the worst 
abuses recorded in ecclesiastical 
history are found, not only in their 
elements, but far advanced in their 
rank and rotten growth? Do they 
not know that celibacy and virgin- 
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ity, from the first warmly recom- 
mended, and at length enforced as 
the very highest style of earthly 
purity, indeed a kind of heavenly 
purity, to the great dishonor and 
contempt and breach even of God’s 
ordinance of marriage, engendered 
the same horrible licentiousness 
which has so abounded at some pe. 
riods, in the monasteries and nun- 
neries of the papacy? Do they 
not know, that a learned author of 
their own communion, has boldly 
asserted and clearly proved, “ that 
Popery foul as it is, and ever has 
been, in the mass, might yet fairly 
represent itself as a reform on an- 
cient Christianity ?”’ 

Let us look at some of the lessons 
which the New Testament teaches 
on this subject. 

From some part of Paul’s epis- 
tles to the members of the Corin- 
thian church, it is evident, that they 
had turned the Lord’s supper into 
a feast, and even into a drunken 
revel. This is indeed what we 
might expect from a church of con- 
verted heathen, in the absence of 
their spiritual instructor, accustom- 
ed, as they had been, to hold such 
feasts in honor of their idols. But 
it is not what we might expect, 
that men in their senses, should 
send us in this age to sucha church 
for pre-eminent purity and infalli- 
ble interpretations of Scripture. As 
well send us to one of the Sand- 
wich Island churches. In his se- 
cond epistle to the Thessalonians, 
the same apostle prophesies a fear- 
ful “falling away,” and says re- 
specting it, that “the mystery of 
iniquity doth atreapy work.” In 
his first epistle to Timothy, he 
says, “ Now the Spirit speaketh ex. 
pressly, that, in the latter times, 
some shall depart fram the faith, 
giving heed to seducing spirits, and 
doctrines of devils; speaking lies 
in hypocrisy, having their con- 
science seared with a hot iron, for- 
bidding to marry, and commanding 
to abstain from meats, which God 
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hath created to be received with 
thanksgiving,” &c. This prophecy 
had and still has a fulfillment in the 
asceticism of the papal church, its 
fastings and other bodily austeri- 
ties, its celibacy, and prohibitions 
of the marriage of priests, and also 
had its fulfilment in these same prac- 
tices in the church during the first 
centuries. For, very early, long 
before the papacy, the church was 
widely given to asceticism—the 
practice of austerities and bodily 
mortifications—and it recommended 
virginity and celibacy, accounting 
the married state one of inferior 
holiness and honor. And in its 
Nicene period, which the Oxford 
writers consider the model age, the 
church forbade its priests and bish- 
ops to marry, and ordained that 
whenever a man already married, 
should become a priest or bishop, 
he shauld put away his wife, and if 
he did not, should be excommunica- 
ted: thus fulfilling the Apostle’s 
prediction of “ forbidding to mar- 
ry,” and impiously repealing the 
law of Christ, “what God hath 
joined together let not man put 
asunder !”’ 

The epistles of John to the seven 
churches in Asia, evince, that even 
in his lifetime, great corruptions 
had begun in some of those church- 
es. “And to the angel of the 
church in Pergamos write ; these 
things saith he which hath the sharp 
sword with two edges. - . . But I 
have a few things against thee, be- 
cause thou hast them there that 
hold the doctrine of Balaam, who 
taught Balak to cast a stumbling 
block before the children of Israel, 
to eat things sacrificed to idols, and 
tocommit fornication. So thou hast 
them that hold the doctrine of the 
Nicolaitans, which thing I hate... . 
And unto the angel of the church 
in Thyatira write..... Notwith- 
standing, I have a few things against 
thee, because thou sufferest that 
woman Jezebel, which callcth her- 
self a prophetess, to teach and to 
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seduce my servants to commit for- 
nication, and to eat things sacrificed 
to idols.” The Nicolaitans, his- 
tory informs us, allowed a commu- 
nity of wives, and ate things sacri- 
ficed to idols. It is supposed more- 
over, that the Apostle also refers 
to the heresy of Cerinthus, who, 
by the introduction of the Gnostic 
philosophy respecting the malignity 
of matter and the creation of the 
world by ons, corrupted the true 
doctrine respecting Christ. (To 
these heresies and corruptions, it is 
also supposed by able commenta- 
tors, that the apostle Peter refers 
in his second epistle, second chap- 
ter, 10—18.) “ And unto the an- 
gel of the church in Sardis write. 
. ... I know that thou hast a 
name, that thou livest and art dead. 
Be watchful and strengthen the 
things that remain that are ready 
todie..... Thou hast a few 
names even in Sardis which have 
not defiled their garments. ... . 
And unto the angel of the church of 
the Laodiceans write, I know thy 
works that thou art neither cold nor 
hot. I would that thou wert either 
cold or hot. So then because thou 
art neither cold nor hot, [ will spue 
thee out of my mouth. Because 
thou sayest, | am rich and increased 
in goods, and knowest not that thou 
art wretched, and miserable, and 
poor, and blind, and naked,” &c. 

What a commentary is this from 
God’s word on the doctrine of the 
purity of the pristine church! This 
state of things, be it remembered, 
was in the apostolic age, before the 
apostle John had gone to his rest. 
Surely, if such corruptions in doc- 
trine and practice came into the 
church during the apostolic age, no 
nearness to that age could insure 
its purity. 

Let us now see what light ecc/e- 
siastical history sheds on the com- 
petency of these early Fathers, to 
be the exclusive and perpetual in- 
terpreters of the Bible. 

From the nature of the case, we 
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might anticipate what history would 
say. These Fathers—who were 
they? Most of them were con- 
verted heathen ; many of them con- 
verted heathen philosophers. To 
bring them, with the thousand false 
philosophical and ethical notions, 
which their conversion did not cor- 
rect, to interpret the Bible for us, 
is very much like taking converted 
Brahmins from the hands of mod. 
ern missionaries, and introducing 
them to New England to teach our 
divines and people the theology of 
the Bible. For in what respect is 
a converted heathen philosopher, 
of the second or third century, bet- 
ter fitted for an interpreter of Scrip- 
ture, than a converted heathen phi- 
losopher of the nineteenth century ? 
It was not to be expected, that 
these early Fathers, though pious, 
and eloquent, and learned, in their 
way, as many of them unquestion- 
ably were, and though their festi- 
mony is very valuable for certain 
purposes, would rise entirely above 
the influence of the systems of false 
philosophy and degrading polythe- 
ism in which they had been educa- 
ted. Common sense teaches us, 
that nothing short of inspiration 
would keep them from gross errors, 
It was to be expected, that, while 
Christianity would do much to im- 
prove their character, they would 
do much to corrupt Christianity, by 
reading the Bible through the re- 
fracting medium of a false philoso- 
phy. it was to be expected, indeed 
it was inevitable, that they would 
bring their erroneous ideas of the 
nature and relations of things, which 
ideas had become a part of their 
intellectual being, and which they 
did not see to be unscriptural, to the 
interpretation of the Bible, and thus 
mingle the turbid waters of a false 
philosophy with the pure stream of 
Christian truth. 

And so indeed it was. Two sys- 
tems of religious philosophy pre- 
vailed in the oriental world—the as- 
cetic, and the penitential or propri- 
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tiatory. The former had for its fun- 
damental principle the malignity 
and corrupting influence of matter, 
regarding moral evil or sin as only 
an incident of matter. It taught 
therefore that man, in order to rise 
to virtue and purity, must abstract 
himself as far as possible from the 
influence of what is material, by de- 
nying, as much as is compatible with 
existence, his bodily appetites and 
social instincts, by fasting, by vigils, 
by solitude, by silence, by celibacy, 
in a word, by abstraction from all 
the affections of humanity springing 
from his animal and social nature. 
The other system of religious phi- 
losophy—the propitiatory—-based it- 
self on conscience, admitted human 
guilt, and proposed to make expia- 
tion by penance, by self-torture, 
and self-immolation. These sys- 
tems we see illustrated, the one ina 
Simeon Stylite, living or rather ve- 
getating for forty years on the top 
of a pillar, lost to sense and natural 
affection ; the other in the poor Hin- 
doo, driven by a blinded and inex- 
orable conscience to self-torture and 
self-martyrdom, now walking with 
his bare feet on iron spikes, now 
swinging by hooks piercing his back, 
and now casting himself to be crush- 
ed under the car of his idol. These 
two systems, the parents of the mo- 
nastic institute, by their blended in- 
fluence, very early affected and cor- 
rupted Christianity. They corrupt- 
ed the idea of virtue or holiness, 
making it to consist, not in affec- 
tions and conduct regulated by the 
divine law, not in love towards God 
and men acted out in the various cir- 
cumstances and relations in which 
God has placed us, but in the vain 
endeavor to escape the influence of 
the body and of matter, by fasting, 
by watching, by solitude, and espe- 
cially by abstinence from matrimo- 
ny. They corrupted the plan of 
salvation, mixing with justification 
by faith in Christ, justification by 
works, especially by penance, re- 
tirement from the world, celibacy 
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and virginity, and making the latter 
element far exceed the former. 
They corrupted the simplicity and 
life of the Christian system by intro. 
ducing extravagant and false ideas 
of the efficacy of rites, forms and 
sacraments. These assertions we 
might sustain by copious extracts 
from the writings of the early Fa- 
thers. Our limits allow us to give 
but a few specimens, and those only 
in a note.* 


*Tertullian, one of the ablest and 
earliest of the Fathers, born A. D. 160, a 
contemporary of men who had conversed 
with the immediate successors of the 
Apostles, refers to the custom, established 
even in his time, of vowing perpetual vir- 
ginity, and says that they who took on 
them these vows, “in not marrying are 
reckoned while on earth as belonging to 
the angelic household.” “The command, 
Increase and multiply,” he says, “ is abol- 
ished.” “May it not suffice thee,” he 
says, “to have fallen from that high rank 
of immaculate virginity by once marrying, 
and so descending to a second stage of 
honor? Must thou yet fall farther, even 
to a third, to a fourth, and perhaps yet 
lower?” And, “Shall one who has con- 
tracted a second marriage baptize? or 
shall such offer the eucharistic oblation ?” 
In these degrading terms speaks he of 
marriage—an institution which God es- 
tablished, which Christ honored as the 
chief of the social relations, and which 
inspired apostles approved. And Clem- 
ens Alexandrinus, who was earlier by 
some years than ‘Tertullian, contends 
against the fanaticism which exalted as- 
cetic practices and celibacy, and dishonors 
matrimony, and which as is evident from 
what he says was quite prevalent in his 
day. Thus early in the history of ancient 
Christianity, appears the doctrine and 
practice of religious celibacy. 

Tertullian was one of the followers of 
Montanus, and held that Montanus and 
others after him were the Comforter, 
whom Christ promised to his disciples, 
and that they added to the divine revela- 
tion; that in the Old Testament instruc- 
tion was in its infancy; that Christ and 
his apostles advanced it to its youthful 
stature, and that Montanus and his coad- 
jutors brought it to perfect manhood. 

Isidore, who flourished as early as A. D. 
388, was distinguished among his con- 
temporaries for sober judgment, as well 
as learning and piety. He says, “ The 
warfare of virginity is indeed great, glo- 
rious and divine......... As high as the heav- 
en is above the earth, and as far as the 
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Now these are specimens of pa- 
tristic interpretation in the earliest 
and purest ages of Christianity! 
What purity of doctrine! What 
purity of practice! These speci- 
mens are taken from the best of 
the Fathers in the purest ages! 
And are we with the Bible in our 
hands to be shut up to such teach- 
ing—teaching which substitutes the 
heathen principle of asceticism for 
Christian virtue and purity, which 
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subverts the scriptural standard of 
good and evil, which despises and 
condemns what God honors and ap. 
proves, which makes void his com- 
mandments by the “ fancies” of as- 
cetic enthusiasts, and subverting the 
gospel scheme of salvation, leads 
men to rely on the invocation of 
saints, on remedial sacraments, on 
alms-giving, celibacy, virginity, 
fasting, vigils, solitude and penance, 
more, far more than on faith in the 





soul excels the body, so does the state of 
virginity surpass the state of matrimo- 
ny!” Says Basil, surnamed the Great on 
account of his excellence, born A. D. 329, 
“ A great virtue truly is virginity, which, 
to say all in a word, renders man like to 
the incorruptible God.” Says Gregory 
Nazianzen, born A. D. 325, “ Happy the 
course of those—the unmarried blessed— 
who in this world having shaken off the 
flesh, are nearer allied to the divine puri- 
ty.” Says Chrysostom, the most eloquent 
of the Fathers, born A. D. 354. “And 
truly if you will visit the Egyptian des- 
erts, you will find there what is better than 
any paradise: there you will find in hu- 
man form innumerable choirs of angels, 
tribes of martyrs, assemblages of nuns, in a 
word the tyrannous empire of Satan brought 
to nothing, and the kingdom of Christ shi- 
ning forth.” “What,” says Athanasius, 
“doth Christ require of thee, but only a 
pure heart, and a body unsoiled and made 
black and blue with fasting?......Fasting,” 
says he, “ will place a man near the throne 
of God.” 

To the horrible effect of this veneration 
of celibacy and virginity, and contempt of 
matrimony, we have already alluded. We 
wish not to dwell on such a subject. We 
will only say that within the Nicene period, 
priests were forbidden even by the decrees 
of councils to marry, and married men if 
they received orders were directed to sepa- 
rate themselves from their wives ; that hun- 
dreds did put away their wives, desert their 
children, and hide themselves in monaster- 
ies ; that many were excommunicated for 
returning to their wives after ordination ; 
that thousands shunning marriage, éntered 
the monastic life ; and that frequently, and 
quite early too, in the ancient church, this 
dishonor of God’s ordinance of marriage 
and outrage on nature produced the result 
which it has produced in the nunneries 
and monasteries of the Papacy—the re- 
sult which it ever must produce—the 
most shameful and general licentiousness, 
many of their so-called religious houses 
being little better than Turkish harems. 


(For a full exposition of this subject in 
all its connections, see Taylor's Ancient 
Chnistianity.) 

One of these Fathers in a sentence too 
long to quote, says, that Christ has granted 
remedial sacraments for the salvation of 
men. The efficacy of these sacraments, 
in their view, may be learned from these 
sentences of Chrysostom: Although a 
man should be foul with every vice, the 
blackest that can be named, yet should he 
fall into the baptismal pool, he ascends from 
the divine waters purer than the beams of 
noon.” “ Asa spark thrown into the ocean 
is instantly extinguished, so is sin, be it 
what it may, when the man is thrown into 
the laver of regeneration,” i.e. the “ bap- 
tismal pool.” With the reverence which 
the aforementioned “ diocesan” has for “ the 
Scriptures as interpreted by the church in 
the earliest and purest ages of Christiani- 
ty,” we can easily see whence he derives 
the doctrine of “baptismal regeneration,” 
which he so zealously advocates. 

Gregory Nazianzen, commending the 
conduct of a certain beautiful nun, whom 
Cyprian before his conversion pursued im- 
portunately, being desperately enamored 
of her, says, “ She supplicated the Virgin 
Mary, beseeching her to afford aid to a 
virgin in peril; and by the medicine of 
fasting and prostrations on the bare earth, 
she furthered her purpose, partly that by 
these means she might tarnish those 
charms which were the cause of her trou- 
ble, and so remove fuel from the flame; 
and partly that by her sufferings and hu- 
miliations she might propitiate God, for 
indeed by nothing is God so well pleased 
as by the sufferings of the body, and it is 
to tears that he is wont to render his com- 
passion.” The same Father, in a funeral 
oration over the dead body of a departed 
saint, thus addresses him in devout prayer: 
“ And thou from thy seat look down upon 
us propitiously, aiding us in the government 
of the flock.” 

The parable of the ten virgins is inter- 
preted by Chrysostom, as teaching the 
mode of obtaining the divine favor, viz. 
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atonement of Christ? The Scrip- 
tures as interpreted by the church 
during the first few centuries after 
the ascension of the Savior! Way- 
ward fancies of individuals ! Where 
among all the extravagancies of the 
wildest of modern enthusiasts, can 
you find any thing that equals the 
way wardness of the fancies of these 
fathers—even those of them who 
flourished in the two first centuries ? 

Enough has been said, we think, 
to show that the church during the 
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first few centuries after the death 
of Christ, does not deserve to be 
relied upon as an authoritative inter- 
preter of the Bible. 

But this rule of which we have 
spoken, not only sends us to those 
who are utterly unfit to be our au- 
thoritative guides, but it is self-con- 
tradictory, uncertain, and impracti- 
cable. 

It is self-contradictory. Long 
since it became a proverb among 
those acquainted with the writings 





by virginity and alms-giving, of which 
virtues the former is the greater; and the 
foolish virgins, though possessing the great- 
er, were excluded from heaven because 
they lacked the less. Hear him. “What! 
hast thou not understood from the instance 
of the ten virgins in the gospel, how that 
those who, although they were proficients 
in virginity, yet not possessing the virtue 
of alms-giving, were excluded from the 
nuptial banquet? Truly I am ashamed, 
and blush and weep, when I hear of the 
foolish virgin. When I hear the very 
name, I blush to think of one who, after 
reaching such a point of virtue, after she 
had gone through the training of virginity, 
after she had thus winged the body aloft 
toward heaven, after she had contended 
for the prize with the powers on high, 
after she had undergone the toil, and had 
trodden under foot the fires of pleasure, 
to hear such an one named and justly 
named a fool, because after having achiev- 
ed the greater labors of virtue, she should 
be wanting in the less. . . . Now the fire 
of the lamps is virginity, and the oil is 
alms-giving. . . Alms are the redemption 
of the soul. . . . My brethren alms-giving 
is a great matter. Let us embrace it, to 
which nothing is equal, for it is sufficient 
to the wiping out of whatever sins, and for 
warding off condemnation. . . . Where- 
fore it was, that these foolish virgins enter- 
ed not in, because they had not, along 
with virginity, alms-giving. . . . Think of 
them, . . after reaching, in the body, the 
perfections of the disembodied state, after 
having won, and held, the vast and uncon- 
querable possession of virginity—a possess- 
ion so great and difficult, that none of the 
ancients (he instances Noah, Abraham, 
Isaac, Joseph) were able to hold it; after 
all this then they hear— Depart from me, I 
know you not ”” 

The following are a few examples also 
taken from a multitude of like character, 
of the interpretations of the Holy Scriptures 
by the writers of the early centuries of 
the church. 





Gen. xiv, 14. “He (Abraham) armed 
his trained servants born in his own house, 
three hundred and eighteen.” These words, 
three hundred and eighteen, according to 
the interpretation of Barnabas, signify 
Jesus and his cross! The mode of interpre- 
tation is this. The letters, iota signifying 
ten, and eta signifying eight, (eighteen,) are 
the beginning of Iness (Jesus); and the 
letter T, which designates three hundred, 
is in the form of a cross. 

Ireneus, Origen, Theodoret, Chrysostom, 
and many others, in explaining Gen. xix, 
36, justify entirely the incest of Lot’s 
daughters. Gen. xlix, 11: “ Binding his 
foal to the vine, . . . he washed his gar- 
ments in wine,” &c. Theodoret says that 
these words refer to Christ and his passion, 
and the nations to be converted by his 
disciples. Origen says that they refer to 
Christ, and that the garment washed in 
wine, is the church which Christ has cleans- 
ed with his blood. Much the same is the 
interpretation of Athanasius, Chrysostom, 
Ambrose, and Augustine. The rod of 
Moses, which, cast to the earth became a 
serpent, (Ex. iv, 3,) according to Ireneus 
and most of the ancient writers, prefigured 
the incarnation of Christ. Origen, inter- 
preting the account of Pharaoh’s direction 
to the midwives to destroy the ‘male and 
preserve the female children of the Israel- 
ites, and also the account of the saving of 
Moses by Pharaoh’s daughter, says that 
Pharaoh is the devil, Pharaoh’s daughter 
is the church, the midwives are the Old 
and New Testaments, the male and female 
children are the animal and rational faculties 
of the soul, and Moses is the law. Speak- 
ing of the directions given in Leviticus 
for sacrificing, Origen says, that the fat 
is to be offered, because it signifies the 
life of Christ, and (tota cauda) the tail, 
or ramp, because, as the end of the body, 
it is the symbol of perseverance and com- 
pleteness in good works! Numb. xv, 32: 
«Found a man that gathereth sticks on the 
Sabbath day.” Irenwus remarks on these 
words, “ He who brought dry sticks into the 
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of the Fathers, that any thing can 
be proved by the Fathers, any opin- 
ions however opposite, so contra- 
dictory are their writings. We 
have the testimony of Chillingworth 
in these words: “I, for my part, 
after a long and as | verily believe 
impartial search of the true way to 
eternal happiness, do profess plainly, 
that I can not find any rest for the 
sole of my foot, but on this rock 
only, (the Bible.) I see plainly 
and with my own eyes, that there 
are Popes against Popes, and coun- 
cils against councils, some Fathers 
against other Fathers, the same Fa- 
thers against themselves, and a con- 
sent of the Fathers of one age 
against a consent of Fathers of an- 
other age.” Surely the Christian 
in these days, distrusting his own 








camp of the Lord, was justly stoned ; for, 
‘eveyy tree that beareth not good fruit 
shall be hewn down and cast into the fire!” 
Justin Martyr and Clemens Alexandrinus, 
in remarking on Deut. iv, 19, say, that 
God gave the celestial bodies to be worshiped 
by the heathen, lest they should be complete 
atheists. Irenwus says, that the two spies 
sent by Jeshua and lodged by Rahab, 
represent the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
Ambrose says that the designation of 
Rahab’s house by a scarlet thread, which 
figures the blood of Christ, and her escape 
from the destruction that came on the city, 
are a type of the church, which, saved by 
the blood of Christ, fears not the ruin 
of the world. Judges xv, 4: “Samson 
caught three hundred foxes ;” these foxes, 
says Origen, are the teachers of heresy. 
1 Kings iii, 16: “Then came two wo- 
men that were harlots to the king,” &c. 
These, says Jerome, represent the Jewish 
synagogue and the Christian church, con- 
tending concerning the child Jesus; Au- 
gustine, that they represent the Catholic 
church, and the Arian, Nestorian, and 
other heresies, which divide Christ in 
twain. Ps. exliii, 1: “Who teacheth 
my hands to war and my fingers to fight,” 
means, according to Theodoret, teaches 
our hands to do justice, and our fingers to 
make the sign of the cross on our fore- 
heads. Matt. xxii, 39: “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” Hilary says, 
by neighbor is meant Christ. Mark iv, 
20: “Some thirty fold, some sixty, some 
an hundred.” Athanasius says, that the 
thirty fold refers to the virtue of the mar- 
ried, and the hundred fold to the virtue 


“wayward fancy,” and looking to 
“the church during the earliest 
ages’’ for the only true interpreta- 
tion of the Bible—* the only sure 
basis to rest upon’’—must be dis- 
tressingly perplexed to find it, amid 
such a confused mass of contra. 
diction. 

This rule for finding “the only 
sure basis’’ is also very uncertain. 
A very large portion of the works 
ef the Fathers are lost, and only 
some fragments of others remain. 
Then, in respect to those that have 
come down to us, we find that 
there is less agreement in the inter- 
pretation of them, than in the inter- 
prepation of the Bible. In ascer- 
taining the opinion of these authors, 
numerous and difficult questions are 
to be settled about forgeries, mu- 





of virgins; and Jerome adds, that the 
sixty fold refers to the virtue jof widows. 
Luke xii, 58: “When thou goest with 
thine adversary to the magistrate,” &c. 
Most, says Jerome, think this to be spoken 
respecting body and soul, or soul and spirit. 
1 Cor. iii, 15: “Shall be saved, yet so 
as by fire.” Origen and many others, 
think this passage teaches, that all the 
saints after the resurrection from the dead, 
will be purified by flames, and have the 
dross of sin burnt off by fire. Papias, 
bishop of Hieropolis, an auditor of the 
apostle John, says that John declared that 
he himself heard Jesus, when speaking of 
his future and visible kingdom on earth, 
and of its abundance and fruitfulness, make 
the following declarations. “A grain of 
wheat will then produee ten thousand heads, 
and each head will yield ten thousand 
grains, and each grain will yield ten pounds 
of clear, fine flour, and other fruits will 
yield seeds and herbage in the same pro- 
portion. The days shall come in which 
there shall be vines, which severally shall 
have ten thousand branches, and every one 
of these branches shall have ten thousand 
lesser branches, and every one of these 
branches shall have ten thousand twigs, 
and every one of these twigs shall have 
ten thousand clusters of grapes, and every 
one of these grapes being pressed shall give 
twenty five metretas (that is, according to 
the lowest calculation, two hundred and 
seventy five gallons) of wine; and when 
one shall take hold of one of these sacred 
bunches, another shall cry out—I am a 
better bunch, take me and by me bless 
the Lord.” 
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tilations, erasures, and interpola- 
tions, rhetorical exaggerations and 
controversial excitement, different 
readings and opposite renderings. 
Now what is the humble inquirer 
after “the only sure basis to rest 
upon,” to do, amid all this confu- 
sion? Can he find any rest for the 
sole of his foot? He might as well 
seek for lingual concord in Babel. 

And this is the rule of faith for 
us, and for Christians, in all ages 
of the church on earth! What po- 
sition could be better adapted to 
make sensible men turn away in 
disgust from Christianity ? 

This rule for finding “the only 
sure basis” is also impracticable. 
We are to have the unanimous 
opinion of the church during the 

urest ages of Christianity. We 
fave no decisions of general coun- 
cils to guide us, but must take the 
consent of the Fathers of the church, 
who have written their own and 
others’ opinions. But here is the 
uncertainty. ‘There is no consent 
amongthem. They contradict them- 
selves and each other. And who- 
ever undertakes to find whether 
they are agreed on any point, has 
to encounter the uncertainty re- 
sulting from their traditionary and 
legendary character, and wade 
through a multitude of folio vol- 
umes, all written in a dead lan- 
guage, and many of them in an 
obscure and barbarous style. For 
the mass of Christians this is utterly 
impossible. And for the very few 
learned men, who could accom- 
plish it, to undertake it for the 
sma]] amountof uncontradicted truth 
which they would obtain, would be, 
as another has said, about as ra- 
tional as to make “a voyage to the 
Indies to bring home a cargo of 
one peppercorn, and two grains of 
rice.” 

But while this rule of faith is ut- 
terly useless for any good purpose, 
it is powerful for evil. Denying to 
individuals the right, and withdraw- 
ing them from the intellectual labor, 
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of studying and interpreting the Bi- 
ble for themselves, its tendency, 
as illustrated in the history of the 
past, is to deprive the people of the 
Bible—to degrade them intellectu- 
ally and morally—and finally to 
destroy them. 

We can not refrain from asking, 
in conclusion, what is the real de- 
sign of these “diocesans,” in thus 
recommending as the rule of faith 
and practice—the only sure basis— 
the Scriptures as interpreted by the 
church during the early ages of 
Christianity? Dothey understand 
all that their words import, and 
really mean what they say? Do 
they seriously intend that “ the in- 
ferior clergy” shall interpret the 
Scriptures to their parishes as they 
were interpreted by the early Fa- 
thers? Do they intend that they 
shall preach the gloomy and mo. 
rose austerities of Tertullian, or the 
absurd spiritualizing of Origen— 
his hidden sense of Scripture, divi- 
ded into the moral and the mystical, 
and the mystical divided into the 
terrene or allegorical and the ce- 
lestial or anagogical ; and also his 
doctrine of the restoration of the 
damned? If “the inferior clergy” 
are to preach thus, we would sug- 
gest that their “reverend fathers 
in God” should give them a spe- 
cial charge, informing them how to 
make such preaching accord with 
the thirty-nine articles, even “ for 
substance of doctrine.” Do they 
intend that their clergy, like the 
Fathers of the first two centuries, 
shall teach that Christ has prescri- 
bed a twofold rule of holiness and 
virtue, the one ordinary, the other 
extraordinary, the one lower, the 
other higher, the one for men of 
business, the other for persons of 
leisure devoted to religion ?—that 
they shall teach that matrimony is 
a state of inferior holiness and even 
of moral degradation?* Do they 





* “ Conjugale stuprum,” as some of them 
termed it. 
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intend to rebuke all their clergy 
who have so disregarded the two- 
fold rule as to contract a second 
marriage, in the language of Ter- 
tullian, “Shall one who has con- 
tracted a second marriage baptize ? 
or shall such a one offer the eucha- 
ristic oblation?’”’? Do they intend 
to revive the ascetic system of these 
early centuries, its fastings, vigils, 
solitude, penance, celibacy, virgin- 
ity, and all its insane attempts to 
escape the influence of what is ma- 
terial? Do they wish their people 
to commit to memory the patris- 
tic rhapsodies concerning “ angelic 
households” of virgins, “tribes of 
martyrs,”’ “assemblages of nuns, 
superior to any paradise?” Are 
we to expect all this in a Protestant 
land and in a Protestant denomina- 
tion? This, the rule, as laid down 
by these “diocesans,” clearly re- 
quires. We can not but ask, do 
they intend that “their clergy” shall 
obey it? And will these “ dio- 
cesans” set an example to “ their 
clergy” in these ascetic habits, es- 
pecially in abstinence from matri- 
mony? Or is this rule rather the- 
oretical than practical ?* 

We can not but ask further of all 
real Protestants, and especially of 
those within the pale of the Epis- 
copal denomination, whither these 
signs of the times (we should call 


* One reason perhaps of the fondness 
of these diocesans for the writings of the 
Fathers of the two first centuries, is their 
extravagant doctrine respecting the au- 
thority of the bishops and clergy, and the 
subjection of the laity, of which the fol- 
lowing are specimens. 

“ Wherefore,” says Polycarp, “ye must 
need abstain from all these things ; being 
subject to the Priests and Deacons, as 
unto God and Christ.” Says Ignatius, 
(or rather say the epistles called his, and 
not often disputed by high churchmen,) 
“For whereas ye are subject to your 
Bishop as to Jesus Christ, ye appear to 
me to live not after the manner of men, 
but according to Jesus Christ... . . It is 
therefore necessary that as ye do, so 
without your Bishop, you should do, 
nothing: Also be ye subject to your Pres- 
byters as to the Apostles of Jesus Christ 
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them “ errors of the times’’) point ? 
Whither tend this denial of the right 
of private judgment—of the great 
Protestant principle? this right- 
handed fellowship with Papists, and 
this left-handed fellowship, or rather 
refusal of all fellowship, with Pro- 
testant denominations ? this renun. 
ciation of the name of Protestants 
for that of Churchmen? Is the 
high church portion of the Episco- 
pal church going over to the Pa- 
pists, or are the Papists and they 
about to make an arrangement to 
meet half way ? 

Of one thing we are sure—that 
these signs indicate a struggle for 
Protestant principles. Nay, they 
tell us that this struggle is begun. 
Well, let it goon. This is a battle 
which Protestants have once fought 
and won. Their second victory is 
sure, and will be far more decisive 
and complete. They know too well 
what momentous questions hang on 
the issue, to sleep on their arms. 
They come to this second contest 
under better auspices. They con. 
tend not, as Luther did, against the 
leagued powers of political and spir. 
itual despotism. They contend on 
freedom’s soil and under freedom’s 
sky. They contend amid the light 
of the nineteenth century, when the 
Bible is in possession of all the peo- 
ple, and that giant, the press; is 
our hope; in whom if we walk we shall 
be found in Him. In like manner let all 
reverence the Deacons as Jesus Christ; 
and the Bishop as the Father; and the 
Presbyters as the Sanhedrim of God, and 
College of the Apostles..... Fare ye 
well in Jesus Christ, being subject to your 
Bishop as to the command of God; and 
so likewise to the Presbytery. .... See 
that ye all follow your Bishop as Jesus 
Christ; and the Presbytery as the Apos- 
tles..... It is a good thing to have a 
due regard both to God and the Bishop: 
He that honors the Bishop shall be hon- 
ored of God. But he that does any thing 
without his knowledge ministers unto the 
Devil.” This may be a palatable doc- 
trine to Bishop Onderdonk, and all lords 
over God’s heritage ; but not, we think, to 
the laity in a free country. 
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scattering abroad with his hundred 
hands the leaves of truth. They 
contend in an age of revivals, illus- 
trating the beauty, and excellence, 
and power of spiritual religion—an 
age of growing liberty, when the 
nations, having cast off the chains 
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of political tyranny, will not brook 
the more galling chains of spiritual 
slavery. And they contend with 
the pages of history in full view, 
written over with the enormities 
of religious despotism. 





PERCIVAL’S CLASSIC MELODIES. 


One of the most original, and, as 
many will think, one of the most in- 
teresting parts of the new volume of 
poems by Percival, has the title of 
“Classic Melodies.”’ In the space 
of forty pages we are presented with 
thirty pieces, which must unques- 
tionably be considered as most suc- 
cessful proofs of the genius and at- 
tainments of the poet and scholar. 
The pieces are not fragments of a 
few lines, but complete and highly 
finished poems, objective and clas- 
sical in subject, spirit and form. 
We propose carefully to examine 
these experiments, and think that 
some at least of the readers of this 
journal will thank us for furnishing 
a metrical key, in regular form, to 
those which differ most in their struc- 
ture from modern versification. 
Though in modern times the science 
of meter is far less studied than it 
was among the ancients, yet it still 
continues to be a subject of pe- 


culiar attractions to poets and schol. 
ars. 

The limits of this article will not 
allow us to enter into a full discus- 
sion of the essential peculiarities in 
the very nature of the ancient ver- 
sification, compared with the mod- 
ern. We will merely observe, that 
either the ancients pronounced the 
words of their language in a man- 
ner different from the customary one 
of conversation, when they recited 
poetry, or their versification must 
have made an impression on the ear 
different from ours, in which we 
give the same pronunciation to the 
words as in the familiar intercourse 
of life. In classical versification, it 
was essential to the true harmony of 
a meter, that the metrical beat (ic- 
tus) frequently fall on unaccented 
syllables. In the following exam- 
ples, let the burlesque character be 
overlooked, and attention directed 
solely to the meter. 


Arma viramqué cand |] Trojae qui primiis ab oris. 
Wakén arousing @/choes || wa’r-s0ngs chant praising & héro. 


In this example each word of the 
English has the same number of 
syllables as the corresponding word 
of the Latin. Each word is accent- 
ed on the same syllable, and each 
syllable has the same quantity. Pre- 
cisely the same difficulty is felt in 
pronouncing echoes and war-songs 
as in pronouncing cano and Troe. 
The common scanning of schools 
and colleges neglects entirely the 
accent on the first syllable of the 
Vol. II. 11 


two Latin words; and if this was 
the mode in which the ancients read 
their poetry, then our English line 
should be read with the accent on 
the last syllables of echoes and war- 
songs. In a note to his translation 
of Buttman’s Greek Grammar, Dr. 
Robinson: informs us that some of 
the German scholars take pains to 
discipline their ear and voice un- 
til they succeed in giving on sucha 
word as cano an accent on the first 
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syllable and long quantity on the 
last. It is not difficolt to do this on 
the word echoes. The effect how- 
ever will not be particularly agreea- 
ble, at least with our present habits 
of ear. We must content ourselves 
with merely suggesting this funda- 
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mental difficulty: at some future 
time we may afford it a fuller con- 
sideration, and attempta satisfactory 
solution. It will not be uninterest- 
ing to present a few more examples. 
In Dr. Percival’s volume, p. 187, 
occurs the following line: 


Not to Elysian fiélds by thé still oblivious river. 


By changing a phrase, we can make it correspond in accent and quantity 


to a line from Homer, II. a. 187. 


Not td thé swéet préspécts |] by thé still dbliviois rivér. 


gd-oSat 


Thus we have the word prospects 
presenting the same difficulty in ac- 
cent as the word gac¢3a:. The fol- 
lowing line from p. 201, is in a me- 


T-cov ¢-tpol 
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ter which becomes the heroic hex- 
ameter by the addition of another 
syllable. 


“Déep mid thé shades of night |] I sink in silént répdse. 
By a slight alteration this will correspond in accent with Il. a, 221. 


Déep mid thé shades night-sént || I sink in silént répdsing. 


pt Sw A-Sn- vde ng 


In this instance the word night-sent 
has its accent on the first syllable, 
but the metrical beat fallson the last, 
just as in the corresponding Greek 
word. The following ludicrous line 
occurs in an extract quoted in the 
North American Review from Tay- 


Bit when | al! had been 
bBpios fivexa 








émptied |} the 
rijeds = || od 
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lor’s translation of Voss’s “ Louise.” 
It is made still more odd by the ac. 
commodated accent at the end. 
We will place under it a line from 
Homer seas inferior merit as re- 
gards rythm. The accents cor. 
respond except at ov. 


bitter the | rélis and the | cold ham. 
Siexyeo | elbeo & dyiv 





In encient versification, lines in which the accent and metrical ictus 
uniformly coincide are very bad, e. g. 


Séle cadénte juvencus || aratra reliquit in arvo. 


We quote this line from Hermann, 
who gives in connection with it the 
true reason of its unpieasing rythm. 
This coincidence of accent and ic- 
tus, is undoubtedly the cause of the 
disagreeable sound, to persons of 
classical ear, of the Latin poetry of 
the monks of the middle ages. 

To discover the true cause of the 
fact, that what isan intolerable fault 
in the English and perhaps in all 
the modern languages, is essential 
to excellence in the Greek and Lat- 
in, requires a more minute investi- 
gation into the nature of the rhythm 
of the latter, as spoken in ancient 
times, than has yet, so far as we can 


learn, been attempted. Sir Philip 
Sidney, and one or two others in the 
age of Elizabeth, constructed Eng- 
lish hexameters, on the ancient prin- 
ciple ; but readers find them intol- 
erable, on account of the violence 
which must be done to the pronun- 
ciation of the language.* 

The reviewer inthe North Amer- 
ican of Professor Longfellow’s bal- 





* It is curious that the reviewer in the 
North American, in the article already re- 
ferred to, seems not to have observed the 
principle according to which the lines are 
constructed, which he quotes from an 
anonymous pamphlet. If read according 
to the intention of their author, they are 
exceedingly musical. 
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lads, considers his hexameters as not 
more successful than those of his 
predecessors in this metrical exper- 
iment, and observes, “‘ No modern 
tongue can fitly represent this an- 
cient meter.” Upon this assertion 
we remark that a perfect correspon- 
dence with ancient meters in the sep- 
eration of accent from metrical ic- 
tus, is indeed with our present hab- 
itsimpossible ; but that every other 
peculiarity of rhythm may be rep- 
resented, we think Dr. Percival has 
demonstrated in the volume before 
us. The reviewer further remarks, 
“Most modern hexameters are for- 
ced and awkward, and forcibly re- 
mind us of the difficulty overcome.”’ 
To the truth of this the hexameters 
of Dr. Percival are a striking excep- 
tion. Noone will deny the ease and 
spirit of their movement. We feel 
indeed constrained to consider these 
as the only exceptions to the truth 
of the remark. Having met with 
English hexameters by thirteen dif- 
ferent writers, we can not but think 
thatour author isthe only one among 
them who has succeeded in produ- 
cing a meter that closely imitates the 
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ancient,and yet is natural and azree- 
able. Every one must be struck 
with the ease and freedom, not only 
of this but of all his classic meters. 
Let common readers be ignorant of 
the fact that they are experiments 
in versification, and they will scarce- 
ly notice that they are new and sin- 
gular. They will scarcely observe 
that they contain any greater pecu- 
liarities than many of the pieces in 
other parts of the volume—the songs, 
for instance, adapted to national airs. 
The length of the lines in some of 
them might be complained of, but 
this objection may be removed by 
dividing them at the cesural pause. 
All parts of the present volume are 
distinguished by our author’s char- 
acteristic magnificence of versifica- 
tion, yet in none does the poet seem 
to write with less labor and pour 
forth his verses from a more natural 
and genial impulse. How admira. 
ble are the following extracts, not 
only for their magnificence and 
splendor, but, so to speak, for their 
poetic exuberance of spirits. We 
will mark in each line the place of 
the cesural pause. 


“Porth on thy rose-wreathen car, {| thou rollest mid billows of saffron and gold. 
Loves, on their thin iris wings, || the red streaming mists as thy canopy hold. 
Gracefully, ever at morn, | thy car thus aloft o’er the mountain is borne, 

And, as thou comest, the woods ring aloud | with the clang of the welcoming horn.” 
p. 


“Still, as in youth, ever green, ] the laurel of Homer is flourishing. 
Life giving streams bathe its roots, | its wide waving foliage nourishing.”—p. 202, 


“ Bright ascends the festal dawn ; 
B. ight the temple is flashing: 
Wide a nation ts rolling on, 
Spear and armor are clashing.”"—p. 212. 


“ With loud burst as of thunder, {| ’mid a wide whirlwind of fire 
From the high heaven in glory, | descends the god of war. 
The fearless hero, exulting, {| reholds his werrior sire ; 
And he mounts, joyous, beside him, j the bright triumphal car.""*—p. 216, 


How the mind is floated on in the following choriambics. 


“When the blue wave sinks on the sea, fj and the still night hushes the deep, 
Ever my soul hastens to thee, | ever thy smile blesses my sleep.” 


The problem to be solved in such 
attempts as these which we are now 
considering, is analogous to that of 
an adequate translation from one 
language into another. A perfect 








* The Ascent of Romulus. 


translation it is evident can not pro- 
duce an effect identically the same 
as that of the original, for no two 
languages are alike in their impres- 
sion onthe earand mind. A trans. 
lator works with different instru. 
ments, and if his success be com. 
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plete, he will produce effects, not 
indeed precisely the same, but such 
as are exactly analogous and com. 
pletely equivalent. So in the case 
of imitating the ancient meters. 
Temporal meters are to be transla- 
ted into accentual, and provided the 
strong and spirit-stirring rhythms of 
the former are faithfully given, the 
means may and must to a consider- 
able extent be different. Dr. Perci- 
val seems to have been guided by 
the strong instinct of a master of 
versification in his own language. 
Hence he has added the ornament 
and support of rhyme to all the me- 
ters which can be assisted by it. 
Rhymed Latin hexameters were in- 
deed written in abundance by the 
monks of the middle ages, and pro- 
duced no effect but that of a barba- 
rous jingle. But as a general rule 
the versification of the modern 
tongues requiresrhyme. Guest, in 
his “ History of English Rhythms,” 
remarks of rhyme that “its advan- 
tages have been felt so strongly, that 
no people have ever adopted an ac- 
centual rhythm without also adopt- 
ing rhyme.””* 

Those who have discussed the 
practicability of imitating the an- 
cient meters, and decided against it 
on the ground that meter in our lan- 
guage must be accentual, have over- 
looked the important fact that we 
may construct accentual meters, the 
rule of which shall be that the ac- 
cented syllables shall be long as well 
asaccented. It is upon this princi- 
ple that Dr. Percival seems to have 
proceeded. Indeed it is in conse- 
quence of a general observance of 
this principle, that he has always 
been distinguished in his versifica- 
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tion by a classic smoothness of flow, 
in respect of which, as well as in 
purity and felicity of language, he 
ranks with poets of the highest or- 
der. But in imitating an ancient 
meter, more must be done, if we 
would produce a satisfactory effect, 
than merely copy the arrangement 
of the long and short syllables. In 
the classic versification, the recur- 
rence of accents separate from the 
regular beat of the verse, gave a va- 
riety and a sort of fullness of sound 
which prevented the sing-song and 
nursery-rhyme effect of the mere 
naked meter, such as we hear it in 
the scanning of the schools. Not 
precisely the same indeed, but a sim. 
ilar occurrence of accents out of 
place, constitutes a striking point of 
merit in our poet’s “ Classic Melo- 
dies,” as we shall presently show 
when we quote from his hexameters. 
But there is still another resource in 
English versification, by which an 
equivalent may be afforded for the 
varied and full effect just described. 
It consists in a compensation by one 
or more syllables for want of quan- 
tity in another. In theory and in 
the rudest specimens, accentual ver- 
sification is a mere tinkling succes- 
sion of accented and unaccented 
syllables, the accident of quantity 
occurring without any order and pro- 
ducing no effect. Yet in the most 
harmoniousEnglish versification,the 
accented syllable is, as a general 
rule, long ; and when in such versi- 
fication it is short, it will be found 
to be preceded or followed by an 
accented syllable of uncommon 
length, or by an unaccented syllable 
that is long, or by both in conjunc- 
tion. E. g. 


No aseléss cdffin énclés’d his bréast, 
Not In shéet ndr In shroud wé wound him. 


In these celebrated lines the word 
“coffin” should, according to the 
rule of the meter, have its first syl- 





® Under the term rhyme this writer in 
cludes alliteration. 


lable long ; but in compensation for 
its being short, we find all the three 
preceding syllableslong. The sec- 
ond line is regular, except that after 
the word “shroud”’ we find only one 


nm - Oo ebewemre*erenets oes = 
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short syllable, when there should be 


two, or a long one in place of two ; 
but as the chief stress of the voice 
falls on this word, it becomes so ve- 
ry long that a single short syllable 
is sufficient to fill out the time, and 
consequently although this syllable 
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is very short, yet the effect of a 
spondee is produced, as the senti- 
ment requires. If we try the ex- 
periment of inserting another sylla- 
ble, we shall find the line more reg- 
ular indeed, but less impressive. 
E. g. 


« Not In shéet nr In shroud hid wé wound him.” 


It has been justly objected to the 
manufacturers of English hexame- 
ters, that the feet which they have 
called dactyls and spondees are, in 
many cases, notthese feet, but some- 
thing else withoutaname. Evena 
slight examination of their lines will 
show that this objection is well found- 
ed. Such words as pitédus seem to 
be considered dactyls as much as 
words like glorious. Dr. Percival 
seems very careful to have the first 
syllable of his dactyls really long, 
or if occasionally this can not be, to 
make compensation by filling out 
the time on other syllables. 

Many of the meters ia this part 
of the volume under consideration, 
are entirely new to our language, 
while some of them, viz. the iambic, 
trochaic, aad anapestic, are com- 
mon, as far as regards their general 
movement, both to ancient and mod- 
ern versification. ‘The heroic hex- 
ameter will however be considered 
the most interesting of all these ex- 
periments, partly because it is the 
most magnificent of the ancient me- 
ters, and partiy because it is the 
one which modern poets have been 
most ambitious to imitate. Indeed 
at the present day, the example of 
the Germans has caused it to be 
quite the fashion in England and 
America, to attempt English hex- 
ameters. We will therefore con- 
sider this measure a little more in 
detail. The others we will briefly 
describe and illustrate for the sat- 
isfaction of those who read the 
volume. 

The ancient heroic hexameter is 
a dactylic measure. In its most 
regular form it has what is called 


the penthimimeral cesura. By this 
it is divided into two portions, the 
first of which has a dactylic and the 
second an anapestic movement.* 
As with our psalm meters, if the 
size of the type and page render it 
convenient, each line may be bro- 
ken intotwo. Instead of represent- 
ing the succession of syllables thus, 


ee eee eee 


thus: 


—— So 


AAA naxdis "agles 
Kparepoy 3° emt poSov “éredde \ TL. a. 25. 


Tityré ta patiilae 
Réciibans sib tégminé fagi. 


Dr. Percival, with fine poetical 
tact, has adopted this regular form 
of the hexameter, and as his spe- 
cimens are short, has introduced 
but few variations in the place of 
the cesura. Apparently having his 
ear impressed with the rhythm of 
Homer, rather than the more spon- 
daic movement of the Latin poets, 
he has given his lines that dactylic 
union or rapidity and energy which 
represents the true idea of the he- 
roic hexameter, and which has been 
missed by all his predecessors. 
Anapestic measures, as is well 
known, are common in English, and 





* Vide Hermann, for a full account of 
this structure. Vide also Sophocles’s 
Greek Grammar. 
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dactylic are met with occasionally.* 
It is surprising that the latter are 
not more common, especially when 
we are familiar with so fine a spe- 
cimen as the triumphal song in the 
Lady of the Lake, “ Hail to the 
chief,” &c. Following the model 
which we have just given, Dr. Per- 
cival has imitated the heroic hex- 
ameter by putting together two es- 
tablished English meters. To a 
strong English dactylic line of two 
feet and a half, he has subjoin- 
ed an anapestic line of three feet 
and an additional syllable. The 
dignity of the measure is carefully 
preserved by making the accented 
syllables long, and the whole move- 
ment is thus, not a light and dan- 
cing one of triplets, according to 
a common notion respecting our 
“triple measures,” but an animated 
and majestic march. We will ex- 
hibit a specimen and divide the 
lines. It is the opening of an ad- 
dress to Homer. 


“ Bard of the bright Chian isle, 

From snow-crownedOlympus de: scending, 
Come to my spirit at night, 

Thy own full ecstacy lending ; 
Bear me away through thy world, 


~ 





* We know that some, (vide the Edin- 
burgh Review on Southey’s Vision of 
Judgment,) like Guest, deny that the an- 
cient feet ever really exist in modern me- 
ters. We would refer such to the fine 
dactylic hymn by Moore, “ Come ye dis- 
consolate, where’er ye languish,” and to 
the very fine air by Webbe, to which it is 
sung. The proportional lengths of the 
notes of the air will be found to be the same 
as of the ancient dactyl, one long syllable 
being equal to the two following short ones 
throughout. The song, “ Hail to the chief,” 
&c., by Scott, taken in connection with its 
tune, is another well known instance. The 
dactylic movement is not uncommon in old 
Scottish music, and appears to have been a 
favorite one with Sir Walter,as he has used 
it repeatedly. ‘The hymn, “Star in the 
cast,” is another instance. The tunes to 
anapestic hymns and songs will give the 
exact proportionate length to the syllables, 
as often as they are in common instead of 
in triple time, and they never have a strong 
and serious expression unless they are in 
common time. 


Still with youth’s first energy glowing ; 
Still with the great and fair, 
In wide effusion o’erflowing.”—p. 199. 


Though we have divided the lines 
in this example, and shall do so 
in most of the other meters which 
have lines of considerable length, yet 
we do so in the present case merely 
to facilitate the comprehension of 
the meter. In strict propriety each 
line should be read as a whole, the 
unity of which is not destroyed by 
the cesural pause. Though this 
pause ought to be decidedly marked 
in the reading, yet it will not sep- 
arate the two parts of the line as 
completely, as the pause at the end 
of the line separates it from that 
which follows. The same will be 
true of some of the succeeding me. 
ters, the lines of which we shall 
thus divide. 

Inthis stanza the only short quan- 
tities under the accent are in the 
words spirit and energy; but the 
r of spirit is naturally prolonged 
under the metrical beat, while en of 
energy is immediately followed by 
a long syllable which gives the 
whole amount of time requisite for 
the foot, and as it also follows a 
spondee which is rather clogged 
with consonants, its shorter quantity 
and the consequent more fluent ut- 
terances of the whole word add to 
the ease and spirit of the line. This 
stanza furnishes several instances 
of the occasional occurrence of ac- 
cents not reckoned in the feet, to 
which we have already alluded. 
Correct pronunciation requires, that 
the first syllable of the word ‘ Chi- 
an,” the syllables “ full,” “thy,” 
(to give the proper emphasis,) 
“‘ first,”? and “ still,’’ (in the last 
line but two,) have each a slight ac- 
centual stress. “ Full” and “first,” 
are the last syllables of spondees, 
and are long. The others are in 
situations where the law of the me- 
ter requires short quantities, yet 
the stress which they receive need 
not lengthen them, but is rather 
that sudden and sharp stress which 
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shortens the quantity. If the ex- 
periment be tried of reading the 
lines, first without any accent on 
these syllables, and then with a 
decided and expressive accent to 
enforce the meaning of the words, 
while at the same time the flow of 
the meter is not permitted to be 
obstructed, we shall find the latter 
mode to be far the most rich in 
its effect. In fact, the effect will 
be precisely the same as in what 
we conceive to be the true mode of 
reading the first line of the A&neid. 


Thy world will be like cdno and 
« fall ée-stasy” like Tréjae. So 
likewise, “ Chidn isle and still with 


youth’s will be like “ patiilae” and 
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récibans in the first line of the 
eclogues of Virgil. Let it be re- 
membered that the English lines 
must be thus read, unless we en- 
tirely neglect the proper pronuncia- 
tion and emphasis of the words; 
the fact may confirm us in assent- 
ing to Dr. Robinson’s statement on 
the authority of the German schol- 
ars, that this is the proper mode 
of combining both accent and quan- 
tity in the recitation of the classical 
languages. 

We will extract the next stanza 
of this fine poem, and exhibit it 
with the lines undivided. The 
syllables which we distinguish by 
italics, are those which have ac- 
cents out of place, as just ex- 
plained. 


« Other creations may fade, |] to shapeless ruin decaying: 
Over the world of thy song, || youth’s earliest dawn is still playing. 
Long the tall turrets of Troy || have perished by centuries riven— 
Still at thy bidding they rise || untouched and immortal, to heaven.” 


This stanza likewise affords sev- 
eral instances of compensation of 
quantity. ‘They occur in the words 
“6thér,” “rain* decaying,” “ tar- 
réts,”’ “ pérished,”’ “ bidding* thy.” 
It will be well to notice that in 
each of these, as in the word “ en. 
ergy” in the previous stanza, the 
deficiency in the length of the first 
syllable of the foot is immediately 
supplied in the next, and is not de- 
ferred to the last syllable so as to 
change the dacty] into an anapeest.t 
It may be asked, do we consider 
that the syllables of our language 
can be arranged into the two classes 
of long and short, with as much 
strictness as in the Latin and Greek ? 
By no means. While some of our 
syllables are as short as the short- 





* Length by position. 

+ The following line is apparently but 
not really an exception. In such a case, 
the voice dwells on the last syllable of a 
word like lily. 


“ Where spread the lily and rose, 
Full bloomed, in Ionia’s clime.” 


est, others are much longer than 
the longest in those tongues, and 
so strong is our accent that a long 
unaccented syllable, becomes what 
is called “doubtful” for the pur- 
poses of poetry. We just hint at 
these distinctions, without taking 
time to enter into a full considera- 
tion of them. 

Three other forms of the dactylic 
hexameter are given by our poet, 
who remarks, that they illustrate the 
effects of the different degrees of 
Catalexis. For his remarks we re- 
fer to the volume, and content our- 
selves with supplying, what he has 
not given, viz. a brief description of 
each meter. 

The second specimen (p. 201) 
differs from the heroic which we 
have just examined, in wanting the 
last syllable. The rhymes thus be- 
come single instead of double ones. 
Hermann does not mention this as 
an ancient meter. We will quote 
the first two lines, and mark the 
quantities. The first will be no- 
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ticed as very felicitous in its spon- 
daic movement, while a compari- 
son of the two is instructive, as 


[Jan. 


showing that in well constructed 
hexameters, spondees do not clog 
the dactylic flow of the lines. 


« Déep ’mid the shades of night, |} I sink in silént répdse ; 
Préssed by thé sdft touch of sléep, J my* lids én thé outér world close.” 


The third specimen (p. 202) has 
a syllable added to the heroic, which 
makes the final dactyl complete 
and the rhymes triple. We have 
already quoted the two first lines, 
“ Still as in youth ever green,” &c. 

In the fourth specimen the line 
is made yet longer than in the third 
by the addition of an accented syl- 
lable. The rhymes thus again be- 
come single. The first of our ex- 
tracts is a specimen. Though the 
lines are very long, it is a magnifi- 
cent and most agreeable measure. 

The two last are mentioned indeed 
by Hermann, but seem not to have 
been much cultivated by the an- 
cients, and may be regarded as me- 
trical experiments of our author. 
Two more dactyl meters follow in 
his volume, to which the same re- 
mark may be applied. As their 
structure will be readily understood, 
it will be unnecessary for us to give 
extracts. The poems like those we 
have quoted from, breathe the true 
animation and glow of classic anti- 
quity. The same qualities charac- 
terize the poems which illustrate 
various forms of the iambic, tro- 
chaic, andanapestic meters. These 
specimens exhibit no rhythmical 


movement that is not of common 
occurrence in modern versification.* 
It will however, not be uninter. 
esting to direct the attention of 
our readers in the ancient arrange- 
ment of trochaic, iambic, and ana- 
peestic feet into dipedies. By this 
is meant the measurement of the 
verse by “ meters’’ of two feet each. 
Thus a line of six feet was called 
one of three meters, one of eight 
feet was said to consist of four me. 
ters, and so on. This made the 
metrical beat stronger on every oth. 
er long syllable, and gave a rhythm 
with two sets of accents, one set 
stronger than the other. In music 
this is represented in the case of 
anapestic verses by what was for- 
merly (and it seems to us properly) 
called compound common time, but 
is now 4 time, or common time of 
any sort which has regularly two 
accentsineach measure. Trochaic 
and iambic verses, thus scanned, 
run in £ time, or compound triple 
time. All readers who give these 
meters a flowing and spirited ex- 
pression, unconsciously observe this 
principle. ‘Take the following ana- 
peestic lines (p. 191) as an exam- 
ple. 


« In thé silénce of night, ind In s6lémn array, |] by thé glimmér of torchés Is whéeling 


Majéstic thé fanéral train on Its way |] and its misic Is plaintively stealing.” 





*This syllable, my, is not really long 
in the correct reading of this line, but as 
it occurs immediately after the cesura, 
and is the first syllable of the anapestic 
portion of the line, (vide supra,) the de- 
ficiency is not felt. English anapestic 
lines oftener begin with one syllable than 
with two, and thus in these specimens 
we find immediately after the cw#sura, 
sometimes two short syllables, sometimes 
a single long one, but oftenest a single 
short one. 


* We can not but regret that the iambic 
trimeter, which among the ancients rank- 
ed next in dignity to the heroic hexame- 
ter, should have had cesuras given it by 
our author so different from the customary 
ones of the Greeks—the penthimimeral, 
or the hephthimimeral, neither of which 
occur in his specimen, while the three 
which he uses were considered so faulty 
as to be rejected by Porson and all his 
school. We do not indeed object to the 
propriety of the rhythm used by our au- 
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To show that this principle has four first lines of a skating song 
precisely the same application in from another part of the volume 
modern poetry, we will quote the (p. 147.) 


“ We spéed Ser thé stir-lightéd mirror aléng, 


_ “ ‘ “ ‘ 
And thé wood and thé mountain ré-éché dur song. 


As éa, like thé wing of thé éaglé, we swéep, 


Now gliding, now whéeling, wé ring Ver thé déep.” 


And the following anapestics from 
p. 238. 


« Thé vines are déep * lashing, 
Thé vintiige Is nigh, 

And plénty is gushing 
In showers frém thé sky”, &c. 


“a” 


Lines of uncommon length will 
drag intolerably unless this rule is 
followed in reading them: as in the 
following iambics from the Classic 
Melodies. 


«O! gay thé plastic dréams of old, |j thé world théir touch created : 


Thé poet's éye, with fervent gaze, || still Ger It bréods tinsated.”* p. 207. 


The following, which is also from 
the Classic Melodies, illustrates the 
same principle in the trochaic meters. 


« Sée thé boiinding bark afloat! 
Steady bléws thé willing gale : 
Joy, with merry, mérry nite, 


Hoists ind spreads thé parplé sail.” 
p. 195. 
The following hymn is remarka- 
bly regular in its dipodial iambic 
movement, and in the uniformity 
with which the accented syllables 
are long. 


The Savior calls—let every ear 
Attend the joyful sound ; 
U 
Yé doubting souls, dismiss your fear, 


u" ” 
Hope smiles reviving round. 
to the latier in preference. Were it not 
thor, considered in reference to the sub- 
ject of the poem, though Guest describes it 
as a “strange” one, of which he had met 
with but one instance. The peculiarity 
consists in having the cesura generally after 
the second or the fourth foot. The ancients 
made the cesura fall in the middle of a 
foot, so as to give the first half of the line a 
trochaic ending, and to the last half a 
trochaic movement. Though the length 
was the same, yet the ancient trymeter 
iambic was very different in rhythm from our 
modern alexandrine. 
Vol. II. 12 





For every thirsty, longing héart, 
Hére streame of béunty flow, 

And life, and héalth, and bliss impart, 
To banish mértal wo. 


Hére springs of of sacred pleasure rise 
To ease your évery pain ; 

(Immortal fountain ! full suppliés !) 
Nor shall you thirst in vain. 

Yé sinners, céme, ’tis mercy’s véice ; 
The gracious call obey ; 

Mercy invites to heavenly joys— 
And can you yét delay? 

Dear Savior, dréw reluctant hearts ; 
To thee let sinners fly, 

And take the bliss thy love imparts, 


“” 
And drink, and néver die. 

* In these examples we have marked 
every accented syllable as long—a few 
however are in fact short. It must be re- 
membered also that such accents belong to 
the meter, and do not always coincide with 
the emphasis by which the sense is enforced. 
If a reader finds an attempt to observe 
them interfere with emphasis, let him attend 
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On page 186 we find a poem in 
the ancient elegiac measure, a me- 
ter which is frequently called the 
pentameter. It consists of an alter- 
nation of heroic hexameters with 


[Jan. 


what are called pentameters. The 
latter consist of two parts, each of 
the same length, and each, compos- 
ed of two dactyls and a half. 


©! it is great for our country to die,* || where ranks are contending: 
Bright Is thé wréath of dur fame ; || Glory awaits as for aye— 

Glory that never is dim || shining on with a light never ending— 
Glory, that névér shill fide, | névér,t O! névér away.” 


This was a favorite meter with 
the ancients for poems of sentiment, 
and our author has been the first to 
make an appropriate and agreeable 
use of it in our own tongue. 

The choriambic meters (pp. 208, 
209) have, we believe, never before 
been attempted in our language. 
To modern ears they are singular 
and striking. Hermann characteri- 
zes the choriambic movement as 
“admodum gravis et magnificus”— 
impressive and magnificent. They 
require on the part of the reader a 
skillful prolongation of the long syl- 
lable at the end of each foot, to 
prevent the march from being as it 
were broken by abrupt halts. But 
indeed a careful prolongation of the 


long syllables, though more neces. 
sary in these meters and those which 
we shall presently notice as having 
a choriambus for their most charac- 
teristic foot, is of great importance 
in reading all the others except the 
Saturnian. The true cause of the dif- 
ficulty that students of the classics 
find in reading ancient poetry in 
such a way as to make the meters 
really agreeable, is the fact that 
they make most or all of the long 
syllables relatively short; either 
shortening the long or lengthening 
the short ones. Let any one try the 
experiment of reading such a line, 
for instance, as this from Horace, 
and the imitations which we sub- 
join, 


« Beatie ile || qui procal négottis.” 


How-calmly lives-hé |] whom nd-ndise Sr-tirbilénce, 


Or 


How-swéetly rést-wé || frée from-all dinéasinéss. 


with strict musical accuracy of time, 
so as to make the long syllables 
twice as long as the short, and he 
will find theLatin line to have a sound 


that it would extend this article to too 
great a length, we would take this oppor- 
tunity for showing that the rule in ancient 
versification, that irregular feet were admis- 
sible only in the odd places of iambic and 
the even places of trochaic meters, may be 
satisfactorily illustrated by harmonious spe- 
cimens of modern versification. This sub- 
ject is merely curious: that of scanning and 
reading by dipodies, is not only curious 
but useful. 

* In this and several of the hexameter 
lines of this piece, the cesura is after the 
first syllable of the fourth foot. 

t The first syllable of never is really 


short ; the next compensates. 





quite different from that which we 
most frequently hear in schools and 
colleges. ‘The impression made by 
its rhythm will be precisely the 
same as that of the English lines if 
read impressively and with a con- 
tinuous flow of the voice. In com- 
parison with the mode of reading 
to which we allude, this will make 
the long syllables as it were very 
long, and the short very short.* 





* The only way of being demonstrably 
certain that we give the true length to the 
syllables is to beat time with the hand 
while we read, and after a little practice 
in so doing, to read as fast as propriety 
requires, and at the same time observe the 

ionate length of the syllables. The 
time, it will be observed, must be triple, 
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The following is the formula for 
the choriambus, __. The cho. 


Ist. , ‘ 
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riambic poems in the present vol- 
ume have the following meters. 


‘ 


“ Béar mé afar ovér thé wave, |] far t3 thé sécréd islinds.” 


2d. ‘ 


£ | 
wwe 6 ewe FS ew ee Ue 


“ Bat whén thé dawn kindlés thé sky, |j sadly I wake, far thot hist flown.” 


On page 210 we are presented 
with a mixed choriambic, of which 
this is the form. It will be noticed 


‘ ‘ 


ee eee 


that the first foot in each half of the 
line is a choriambus. 


“ Haste té thé dance! thé misic calls, ] haste t6 thé smile of lovér.” 


Next in succession we find a new 
stanza, which, like the last, our au- 
thor thinks might be an agreeable 
one to naturalize in English poetry. 
The stanza has six lines; the last 
three are like the first three, and 
each set has two lines (Glyconic) 
alike, and then a shorter line, (Phe- 
recratean.) The movement in each 
line properly begins with the chori- 
ambus, which is the characteristic 
foot. The two syllables that pre- 
cede this foot, are what is called a 





and the syllables respectively represent- 
ed by crotchets and quavers, or minims 
and crotchets. As the English lines which 
we have given in imitation, aim at noth- 
ing more than to afford an exact copy of the 
rhythm, we hope they will not be regard- 
ed as pretending to any thing better than 
nonsense, in the way of translation. ‘T'o 
make the imitation perfectly exact, the syl- 
lables must naturally unite into the same 
groups. To show this union we insert 
hyphens. “How calmly,” for instance, 
is pronounced in English as a single word, 
as much as “beautus,” (vide Walkerr 
Grammar of Elocution, and Guest on the 
accent of coustruction.) “ No-noise” cor- 
responds to “procul” not only in sylla- 
bication and quantity, but also in having 
on the first syllable an accent separate 

the musical or metrical ictus. 
“ How,” as a syllable, is either long or 
short, and by a well known rule the situ- 
ation in which it occurs admits either a 
short or a long quantity; “or,” coming 
before a consonant at the beginning of the 
hext word, is in fact long by position, but 
this likewise is a situation in which, by 
the same rule, a long syllable is admissi- 





base, that is, anintroductory part of 
a line upon which the voice dwells 
before it begins to be borne on in 
the true metrical flow of the rest of 
the line. Representing the base by 
dots, the following is the form of 
the longer lines. 


The short lines are the same, ex- 
cept that they are without the last 
syllable. 


ap Wien 03 

“Hark! thé échd of shout and song, 
Sée thé bicchinals troop aléng ; 

Loud thé cymbils ire sounding.” 


The first short line in the second 
stanza, and the last half of the third, 
are according to that variety of this 
meter which allows the choriambus 
to be placed first, an arrangement 
by which the meter becomes the 
same as the mixed choriambic which 
we have just described. 


« Still Is thé géntlé voice of song, 
Only cin péace réstére It.” 


One line has threé syllables for 
the base. 


« Wait till the tamiilt his hirrled by.” 


The Glyconic and Pherecratean 
alternated, compose the Priapean, 
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(not named by our author,) of which 

we next have an illustration. The 

third of the extracts which we gave 

in the first part of this article is 
from this piece. In that extract we 

— with an irregularity in the first 
ine. 


« Bright ascénds thé féstil dawn.” 


One short syllable of the choriam- 
busis wanting. Regularly the line 
would read— 


“ Bright ascéndéth thé féstil dawn.” 


Thisis merely, however, an instance 
of a license in English versification 
which we have already explained : 
the last syllable of “‘ ascends’’ is so 
long as to fill out thetime. In this 
m the last two lines have, in each 
alf, the choriambus placed first, 
which, as we have just seen, makes 
the meter the same as the mixed 
choriambic. 

Of the poem on page 213, the 
first stanza is Eupolidean and the 
second Cratinean. These meters 
likewise, Dr. Percival suggests, 
might perhaps be adopted with ad- 
vantage in the English versification. 
They differ from each other merely 
in the place of the choriambus which 
is their characteristic foot. We 
shall follow our poet’s suggestion, 
and divide each line into two. 


Eupolidean : 
— 
wl 


|. 
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« Then as bréathes thé whispéring air, 
O’er my héad thé cloudless sky, 
Dreams from héavén vialt mé thére, 

Holy visions pass mé by.” 


Cratinean: 


« Bit & my héart & misic steals, 
Faint at first, thén fall and cléar ; 


{Jan. 


Déep In my s6ul from heaven It péals, 


‘ ‘ 
Borne as from some céléstial sphére.” 


It will be noticed that the shorter 
line of the Cratinean is like that of 
the Eupolidean. In the last exam. 
ple, the last line has three syllables 
( dactyl) for its base. This pro. 

uces an irregularity in the line, 
which is still farther increased by 
the word some, which is not well 
adapted for receiving the ictus. 
he choriambus is again the 
characteristic foot of the next me- 
ter, the Epionic, (polyschematist.) 
This also seems to our author an 
available form for English poetry. 


ee eee ee 


= & =| be eon 
« What joy at éven t8 hear thée, 
Swéet véice of téndérést love ! 
How blést, alone tS bé néar thée, 


Thou soft and sdrrowing dove !” 


The meter called asynartete (p. 
215) is compounded of rhythms 
having opposite movements, the first 
from long to short, and the second 
from short to long. The first is 
dactylic and the second iambic. It 
will be well to divide the lines. 
This peculiar structure, it will be 
observed, produces a very spirited 
effect. 


« Merrily Mérrily rings 
The joyous shéut of harvest héme, 
Merrily mérrily eprings 


The homeward bark thro’ dashing foam.” 

On page 216, we are presented 
with an imitation of the galliambic, 
in a poem of great snlendor and 
magnificence. Its rhythm is en- 
tirely new in our language, and, as 
it seems to us, in admirable har- 
mony with the tumultuous agitation 
of the language and imagery. It 
is indeed less rebounding (to use 
an expression of Miller) than in 


ancient specimens, yet it possesses 
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this quality in a degree which will 
cause it to make a singular and 
startling impression on our ears, 
which are unaccustomed to meters 
designed like so many of the an- 
cient, to produce by rhythm alone, 
strong, startling, and agitating ef- 
fects. It was in this meter that the 
frantic priests of the mother of the 
gods, with accompanying drumsand 
eymbals, chanted the destruction of 
the maddened Atys.* We have al- 
ready in the first part of this ar- 
ticle, extracted a stanza from this 
fine poem, “ With loud burst as of 
thunder,” &c. and think that every 
one must feel the peculiar character 
of its rhythm. An exact description 
of the structure of the galliambic 
verse, considered as composed of 
two Anacreontic lines, the foot of 
which is the ionicus a minori, would 
be too intricate for an article like 
the present. We will merely ob- 
serve, to prevent a natural mistake, 
that the choriambus is not one of 
the feet, according to the true scan- 
sion. The following is the divided 
formula for the first and third lines 
of each of the three first stanzas. 


“ Thé cléads réil from thé mountains ;t 
Thé stérm swéeps ver thé plain ;’t 


The next line has the following 
rhythm, which is essentially the 
same as the preceding, being chang- 
ed by what was called anaclasis. 
These two formule will explain all 
the lines of the first three stanzas. 


— 





*Our younger readers will find it in- 
teresting to refer to Lockhart’s “ Vale- 
rius,” for a wild song on the death of 
Atys, which the author puts into the 
mouths of these Corybantes. 

tlt will be observed, that both these 
hemistichs differ from the formula in hav- 
ing at the beginning but one short sylla- 
ble instead of two or a long one. Per- 
haps also it is not strictly correct for us 
toplace the mark for metrical ictus over 
the last syllable of “mountains,” yet the 
true rhythm of this species of verse re- 
quires it. 
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And thé béldést shrink In térror; 


Thé préudést shike with féar.” 


The last two stanzas have a move- 
ment more calm and composed. 
We doubt however whether they 
can in strictness be said to be in the 
same ionic meter. The following 
is their formula, 


’ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
“ Wéep not your king yé Romans! 


For hé now Is & géd abéve.” 


The Saturnian meter, which is 
supposed to have been that of the 
old Roman ballads, is exhibited 
in a poem which affords a curious 
exemplification of the rugged en- 
ergy which must have characterized 
those rude songs. The native Ro- 
man meters, as is well known, were 
founded rather on accent than on 
quantity, and Dr. Percival has writ- 
ten this imitation in a meter which 
can only be read with the spirit and 
energy of a strong rythm that is 
merely accentual. 


«A shout, a shout for Cocles, 
Brave among the bravest : 
For he the bridge defended, 


And fearless swam the river.” 


Under the head of “Sapphic,” 
we are presented with a short poem 
of exquisite beauty, which has for 
its subject the picture of the infant 
Christ asleep, while reposing on a 
cross. The Sapphic verse has often 
been attempted in English, and in- 
deed may be considered one of our 
established meters. That popular 
collection, the Christian Lyre, con- 
tains a hymn to the tune of the 
old Sapphic ode on Bunker’s Hill. 
English imitations of this meter, 
however, have been faulty in being 
merely accentual. The long quan- 
tities have not been rightly dis- 
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tributed. Our author having, as 
he hints in his remarks, taken es- 
pecial pains with the long quantities, 
has made his lines smooth and flow- 
ing. ‘Two of the stanzas illustrate 
the Greek form without the czesura, 
and the other two the Horatian, 
which has a cesura after the fifth 
syllable. 
Greek : 


« One sb young and lovely, 8 fall of béauty, 
Grandeiir and glory.” 


Horatian with the lines divided : 
« Yét that look révéals, 


— 


In its pénsive swéetnéss, 
Déep and hdly love, 

That will aftér léad him 
Forth td héal and save,* 


And td highér béing 
Kindly allure tis.”—p. 219. 

The “ Aleaic’” poem (p. 219) 
will afford to English readers a 
good exemplification of the energy 
and variety found within the narrow 
limits of this favorite meter with 
Horace, yet it can scarcely be con- 
sidered as having precisely the same 
rhythm, since the cesura, except in 
the first line of the second stanza, is 
after the fourth instead of the fifth 
syllable. This prevents the abrupt 
commencement which characterizes 
the second hemistich. A careful 
examination will indeed show that 
this alteration increases the energy 
of both portions of the line, but does 
not the whole thus become too 
energetic? Does not the ancient 
model more than make up by re- 
pose, for what it loses in energy. 
In the ancient model too, the sym- 
metry of the stanza is more per- 
fect. This symmetry depends very 
much on the fact, that the rhythm 
of the third line, with its trochaic 
ending, is the same as that of the 
first portion of each of the two 





* This hemistich, like the extract from 
the Greek form, has the long quantity dis- 
posed as by the ancients—the second syl- 
lable being short and the next three long. 
The other two apparantly have the se- 
cond long and the fourth short, yet making 
the whole time the same. 


[Jan. 


first lines, while the fourth line, with 
its abrupt beginning, has the rhythm 
of the last portion of the two first.* 
It will be unnecessary to give an 
extract. No mere English reader 
can fail of the rhythm, and classical 
students are familiar with the scan. 
sion of the Latin model. 

The first specimen of the “ As. 
clepiadean”’ will be found to be cor. 
rect in grammatical construction, 
and to give a regular course of 
thought if read with the omission of 
the short line ofeach stanza. When 
thus read the poem illustrates the 
meter of the first ode of Horace. 
If read as it stands, it is in the me. 
ter and stanza of the fifth ode of 
the first book. The second line of 
the second stanza seems faulty. It 
is most naturally scanned by com- 
plete dactyls. The second line alsoof 
the third stanza has a dactylic base, 
which it would have been well to 
avoid. For “only,” read dut. In 
the case of this meter also, it is un- 
necessary to furnish extracts or a de- 
scription, for the reason just given. 
The language and sentiments of the 
poem are in the highest degree en- 
ergetic and noble; but it may be 
doubted, whether the Asclepiadean 
rhythm must not in our strongly ac- 
cented language necessarily be tu- 
multuous. 

The Asclepiadean numbered sec- 
ond, is a poem of great sweetness 
and beauty, reminding us of Collins’s 
Ode to Evening. Its rhythm, how. 
ever, (that of Horace, 1: 12,) has 
much of the abrupt and disagreea- 
ble rebound to which we have just 
alluded. As this proceeds from the 
coincidence of accent and ictus in 
this strong choriambic meter, and as 
the choriambic belong to the class of 
dactylic rhythms, perhaps still far 
ther practice and study would bring 
on, in a person of our author’s qual- 
ifications, the habit of giving to the 
long quantities, and particularly to 








* Vide Mallers Hist. Lit. of Greece, 
Vol. I, p. 171. 
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that at the end of the choriambus, 
syllableswhich end with vowels or li- 
quid consonants and thus admit of 
an easy flow in the reading, and also 
the habit of inserting accents out of 
place, which we have seen add so 
much to the beauty of the hexame- 
ters in this volume. The great at- 
tention that Horace paid to the ar- 
rangement of his accents as well as 
his quantities, renders it probable 
that some degree at least of the same 
structure is absolutely necessary to 
this species of verse. 

Perhaps we owe an apology for 
the length to which this article has 
extended. But we are free to con- 
fess a feeling of pride in the genius 
and scholarship of our countryman. 
The naturalization of the light and 
tripping ottava rima by Mr. Frere 
and Lord Byron, was hailed as an 
enlargement of the resourcesof our 
tongue ; yet we consider that a still 
greater development of its riches 
has been effected by Dr. Percival in 
these experiments. The influence 
of quantity in our versification has 
indeed of late been acknowledged to 
some extent, but its systematic and 
regulated employment has never be- 
fore been attempted in harmony with 
the genius of our language. This es- 
say ofourauthor opens a new field in 
our rich and powerful language, and 
will no doubt lead to more extensive 
discoveries. ‘The “Classic Melo- 
dies” are divided into two parts, the 
first of which was published two 
years before the issuing of the pre- 
sentvolume. The second part seems 
to our ear to exhibit a decided su- 
periority over the first in ease and 
felicity, and we hope that our studi- 
ous poet will continue to recreate 
himself with these trials. Those 
who have observed some of his fu- 
gitive pieces in local newspapers, 
are aware of his extraordinary tal- 
ents as a translator. How great 
would be the gratification of receiv- 
ing from his pen a series of transla. 
tions from the classic poets, whick: 
should give in their versification a 
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lively idea of the rhythms of the ori- 
ginals. We can not indeed hope 
that our consonantal dialect can ever 
equal the vocalic fluency of the 
Greek and Latin, or that the strong- 
er and more complicated rhythms of 
the ancient versification can be imi- 
tated without an inferiority in ease 
and sweetness. We fear likewise 
that the union of accent with quan- 
tity must necessarily make some of 
them declamatory. Still, these first 
attempts of Dr. Percival show that 
much may be done, and though the 
labor of breaking in and training the 
mind to movements in poetry so 
widely different from those of our 
times, must be far greater than that 
of imitating the meters of modern 
languages, those of the German for 
instance, yet the geologicalresearch- 
es of our author show an aptitude 
and fondness for labor, that encour- 
age us to hope, not only that he 
will continue occasionally to amuse 
himself with such essays, but that he 
will perhaps impose them upon him- 
selfasatask. Guest has tried his 
hand upon the English hexameter, 
in a translation of a passage of some 
length from the first book of the 
Iliad, and succeeded in managing 
the measure perhaps better than any 
of his countrymen. He suggests 
the utility of the meter for transla- 
tions. Homer has, in whole or in 
part, been rendered into English in 
the fourteen-syllable meters, the ten- 
syllable, that of blank verse, the 
octosyllabic of Sir Walter Scott, and 
into “English Trochaics.” Neither 
of these forms of versification has 
done justice to the magnificent Gre- 
cian. Dr. Percival’s genius having 
through his whole poetical career 
been so signally displayed in the 
most splendid objective poetry, in 
mastery over language, and in vigor 
and sweetness of versification, is he 
not unquestionably qualified to exe- 
cute a translation of the greatest of 
epic poets, which shall be superior 
to any of the attempts which have 
hitherto been made in English ? 
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THE FASHIONABLE MONTHLIES. 


We have written below the names 
of some half dozen monthly papers 
which we take to be fair samples of 
what we term—not ungallantly, be- 
cause sincerely, our lady-literature. 
For we thiink we may safely char- 
acterize those we have named as 
feminine, and each one, in its way, 
“fruitful and foodful as the old Ephe- 
sian statue with the three tier of 
breasts.’’ We would by no means be 
understood to say that all the journals 
enumerated below shall be in exis- 
tence at the time this meets the eye 
of the reader, or even at our present 
writing. But, that they, and more, 
ejusmodi, have been printed and 
scattered at some seasons during the 
year past, we have the evidence, 
first, of sundry lying by us in green, 
blue and purple; and second, the 
testimony of the metropolitan prints, 
enriched with some such morceau 
of criticism as this—“ The Lady’s 
Companion for this month, is if pos- 
sible snperior to its predecessors. 
There are articles from Prof. Ingra- 
ham, Mrs. Ellet, Park Benjamin, Ed- 
gar Poe—the mention of these names 
is sufficient toinsure our readers one 
of the richest treats lately offered 
to the public.” 

It is surely very creditable to the 
conductors and correspondents of 
these magazines, that, so far as they 
are men, they have given up their 
manly appetites, and devoted them- 
selves to the amusement of our cit- 


Philadeiphia, 





*Graham’s Magazine, 
1843. Monthly. 
Sargent's New Monthly Magazine, 
New York, 1843. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book, Philadelphia, 


1843. Monthly. 

Boster Miscellany, Boston, 1843. 
Monthly. 

Lady’s Companion, New York, 1843. 
Monthly. 


The World of Fashion, New York, 1843, 
Miss Leslie’s Magazine, New York, 
1843. 
The Pioneer, New York, 1843. 


izen ladies; to say nothing of all 
the little girls who have a hearty 
monthly laugh at the outre fashions, 
and the young seamstresses who fall 
into a passion with the blond, and 
the flowers, and with mimicking the 
attitudes—and the ten thousand fac. 
tory girls, such as are not taken up 
with their own comparatively mas- 
culine “ Lowell Offering,”’ whosigh 
over these bewitching monthlies— 
and the lively-witted school-boys, 
grown too old for the Thousand and 
One Nights, and Baron Munchau- 
sen, who love to mingle up pius 
4neas and Xenophon’s parasangs, 
and a game at marbles, with a fash- 
ionable story about kid-slippers, or 
a-la-mode beef, and white wine— 
and finally the country coteries of 
young and old single women, who 
by dint of husbanding their moneys, 
delight themselves with a very fair 
representation of these fecundated 
issues. For, are there not enough 
of men’s books beside ? Are there 
not Plutarchs and Prideauxs and 
Lockes to supply matter which pre- 
sents some opposition, and so sticks 
closer to the ribs? And for times 
of relaxation, are there not the sto- 
ries of the Yahoos, or the Brob- 
dignags, or the whole Waverley se- 
ries? And for rhymes, are there not 
Pope, and Dryden, and Dr. Donne, 
for grown up men, and Mother Goose 
for men ungrown? It is somewhat 
singular that until within a quite re- 
cent period, the demand for that 
species of literature which we have 
taken under review, has been ex- 
ceedingly limited ; and it is equally 
singular that the enlarged demand 
has increased the supply of produ- 
cers to a most — degree, 
and of producers wonderfully well 
adapted every way to the ends in 
view. Very unlike the fact which 
obtains in political economy, that @ 
new demand is scantily fed, by ill- 
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furnished producers, we venture to 
say that there could never have been 
in any age of letters, or under the 
best regulated system of instruction, 
aclass of writers so beautifully suit- 
ed to humor the pretty idleness and 
innocent vanities of women and 
children, as those whose names are 
most honorably bestowed down the 
backs of these boudoir books. 

It would be by no means foreign 
to our purpose, as the annalist of lit- 
erary changes and novelties, to in- 

uire how this demand originated— 
how it is, and how discreditable it is, 
that the youthful minds of the coun- 
try, particularly of our cities—with 
exceptions so few, that they can be 
almost individuated—are becoming 
captivated with nothing, so much as 
that foppery and nonsense of which 
these ornamented papers are the 
true indices. But we reserve that 
inquiry for some future occasion, 
confining ourselves at present to the 
tone and character of the supply. 

Not least among the elegancies 
which deserve remark in the period- 
icals before us, are the gay covers, 
contrived with, we must say it, no 
very happy ingenuity, for humoring 
the fevered curiosity for newness 
and strangeness, ‘Thus, we have 
upon one a vignette taken from a 
popular British sporting work, repre- 
senting an English country squire’s 
company, rook shooting. The New 
York engraver has metamorphosed 
the shooters of the original into men 
and women, but by an unhappy over- 
sight has left the multitude of rooks 
fluttering overhead in all imagina- 
ble, but very needless fright. What 
the appositeness of this may be, 
that it should form the outside gem 
to “Sargent’s New Monthly,” we 
are unable to discover. Another 
cover attacks national pride ;—there 
are banners and darts and olive 
branches interwoven ; and an ea- 
gle, clutching fiercely the imprint, 
“ American Literature.”’ On either 
side are scantily clad boys, standing 
on columns, with hats brimful of 
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blossoms, which last are falling in 
very accommodating festoons about 
the heads of a little lady and gen- 
tleman, who are sitting very compo- 
sedly in niches of the columns, read- 
ing—Graham’s Magazine. Nextin 
importance to the covers, whose 
prettinesses we can not half enume- 
rate, we reckon the engravings,— 
sometimes of a young lady very en- 
gagingly pressing a lock, or a pock- 
et handkerchief, or a scrap of pa- 
per, to her bosom ; again, a love- 
letter held before the eyes of a ve- 
ry lascivious looking miss ; some- 
times a portrait of Emma—some- 
times of Lucy—~sometimes of both. 
Relieved at intervals is this gallery 
of graces, with some portraiture of 
individual or scene, which has the 
extraordinary merit of conveying an 
idea of the original, however im- 
perfect it may be, to the mind of 
the curious looker-on. After the en- 
gravings, so called for distinction’s 
sake, appear the fashion plates— 
each one differing from the others, 
each the latest style, each the only 
genuine Paris mode, each “ import- 
ed at an immense expense,” 

A kindred difference we can not 
help observing in the literary attrac- 
tions; but as we are without any pre- 
cision of judgment in reference to 
pink hoods and en gigot sleeves, we 
must confess great diffidence of 
our own opinion in regard to the 
genuineness of the womanish poetry, 
and fashionable nouvelettes, which 
intersperse the pages of the embel- 
lished monthlies. Notthat Mr. Wil- 
lis’s writings have not more charms 
for us than Park Benjamin’s sonnets, 
or than Mr. Poe’s “ Lucius O’Trig- 
ger” style—justas a tastefully trim- 
med straw hat, over a blooming face, 
impresses us more favorably (we 
confess it) than a city milliner’s wax 
bust, or all a haberdasher’s finery 
lavished about the peaked visage of 
two-score. All the journals are 
alike in one or two particulars. 
Each one seems resolutely bent on 
admitting nothing, which by any pos- 
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sibility shall carry any sort of ra- 
tional information to their readers— 
stimulate them to any new inquiries 
in morals, letters, or art—or tax in 
the smallest degree their intellectual 
functions. The writers seem all to 
have entered into the spirit of the 
enterprising publishers, and have 
rounded their labors with a currente 
calamo grace, which must to that 
class of readers who deny them- 
selves the fatigue of thinking, prove 
irresistibly attractive. Even where, 
as in some few numbers, a subject 
is proposed which at first sight ap- 
pears to offer something for mental 
digestion, it is treated in such an ad- 
mirably extemporaneous way, that 
all opinions militant, if the reader 
chance to have them, are lost in the 
charming idlesse, with which these 
lady-writers invariably suffuse the 
mind. We will copy a short pas- 
sage, that will serve to show with 
what an expansive grasp these wri- 
ters discuss the topics of the day :-— 
“ The man Miller prediets that the 
globe which we inhabit -will be de- 
streyed in April, 1843. Alas! on 
how frail a foundation is based poor 
human reason. Since the Matthias 
delusion, (the most disgusting in the 
annals of human folly,) and the 
Mormon humbug, I have not been 
surprised at any manifestation of 
human fanaticism. How are such 
things to be explained? [How ?] 
The melancholy fact is, that not one 
man in five hundred is an original 
independent thinker. Like sheep, 
we must have our bell-wethers to fol- 
low over fences and through fields, 
into whatever quagmire they may 
see fit, in their sapience, to lead us. 
Either through inertness or timidity 
we shrink from the labor and re- 
sponsibility of drawing up from the 
inexhaustible wells of thought and 
reflection within our spirits [!] opin- 
ions of our own. It is so much ea- 
sier to adopt those of other people, 
frail and fallible dogmatists it may 
be, whose judgments are the off- 
springs of selfishness, prejudice and 
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delusion!’ There is a very inge. 
nious summing up of the character 
of this sort of writing, in an old 
number, if we remember right, of 
the Boston Miscellany. Mr. John 
Neal of Portland, (a writer of no 
little notoriety,) has been telling a 
tweedle-dee story about a man and 
his wife and their portraits, which 
after bringing to a close in a stri- 
kingly dramatic way, he adds: “ Are 
there not millions of stories like this 
afloat in the memories of people 
who never think of bringing them 
out, or of acknowledging their exis. 
tence by word or sign? To all 
such, allow me to say, shame on 
you! for a pack of mumchances., 
What on earth are you good for? 
Think you that magazine writing, or 
stage-coach conversation, is to be 
made up of axioms and apothegms, 
of essays and homilies? No; both 
should be sprightly and natural and 
ever changing—mutable «s_ the 
leavesof autumn playingin the sun. 
shine, or the chiming sea, when the 
blue waves are flashing with perpet- 
ual evolution !”’ 

This Mr. Neal in classing stage. 
coach conversation and magazine 
writing—such magazine writing— 
has blundered upon the truth in the 
matter. And, for so doing, we 
award him high credit—nay, down. 
right praise; and the more readily, 
from the conviction that he stands 
in want of it. But we are slow to 
believe with Mr. Neal, that there are 
millions of such stories afloat; per- 
haps our fears make us incredulous, 
for in what awful catastrophe would 
not the publication of even one mil- 
lion such stories involve the literary 
werld! 

We do not say, that there do not 
appear occasional gems in these 
magazines of literature and art,— 
sometimes of poetry, sometimes of 
really valuable prose material; but 
such are rare, and are growing rarer 
and rarer. For they are not the 
things for readers who gloat at fash- 
ion-plates. They are inevitably 
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skipped by that numberless class 
who look for paragraphs about the 
“dear young man,” and the pretty 
kid slippers, and Miss Angelina 
Miggs, and old castles, and dead ba- 
bies, and howling madmen. Some 
of the earlier papers of the Boston 
Miscellany were of sterling worth ; 
but how resulted it? Soon was in- 
timated “‘the intention of the pub- 
lishers to make a decided change— 
to give a larger proportion of arti- 
cles of a lighter and more sprightly 
character—to remodel it entirely, 
and adapt it to the popular taste of 
the day.”” But they still retained 
Mr. Tuckerman at its head, and Mr. 
Tuckerman wished to indulge in 
some quite readable remarks about 
the old poets ; but the readers clam- 
ored for more stage-coachism and 
less sense, and now those booked for 
the Miscellany are served with Gra- 
ham. Let this lattertake warning— 
shorten its critical remarks—hint to 
Mr. Cooper to send on more stories 
about pocket handkerchiefs and less 
matter of fact[?] about naval com- 
manders ; and to Longfellow to re- 
tain his erudition for his professional 
chair, and if possible transmit some 
such little popular gems as crept 
into his romance about “ Leathery 
Stockings’ and “I know a maiden 
fair to see.” 

But, in brief, what get we for 
our money’s worth? ‘Ten tales of 
fashionable life, from ten men and 
women of noisy name, all which 
help along in their small way, to 
the widening of factitious distinc- 
tions in society; give a palpable 
reality to the dogmas of fashion ; 
set on fire the heads of silly women, 
with descriptions of French dinners, 
and parlor ornaments: a dozen 
songs and sonnets, at the hands of 
ever singing sonneteers—rich in 
nothing but the quackery of words 
and sentiments, (save some few 
a exceptions, for how can 

ryant write poor poetry ?) In ad- 
dition to these, a couple of engrav- 
ings, which if intended, as we infer 
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from the designations employed to 
make a title,* as studies of art, will 
no way gratify a good taste, and 
every way harm a poor taste. Fi- 
nally, we have a plate of the fash- 
ions—a tumbler of punch to mil- 
liner women and mantua-makers— 
making poor apprentice girls, poor- 
er, in their apish styles, unpalata- 
ble to sensible women, and leading 
the soi-disant gentlewomen of me- 
tropolitan nn to headlong ex- 
travagance in spending modesty 
and money. 

To assume a somewhat more se- 
rious ton., we like not least, and 
yet little enough among the pecu- 
liarities of these ornamental papers, 
their parade of names famous in 
the tittle-tattle ofthe day, not wholly 
unleavened by some belonging to 
writers, who in their own sphere, 
and with proper exertion, are most 
creditably known. What an ab- 
surd caprice is this, that the print- 
ing of a name though ever so much 
honored, is to make good, or affect 
one iota, the readableness, or the 
contrary, of any one of the ten 
thousand tales, or rhymes, put forth 
in these journals of mental dissipa- 
tion! We had supposed—to all 
appearances, erroneously—that pe- 
riodical writing ought to be judged 
by its intrinsic excellence, and not 
from any previous eclat pertaining 
to this or that man of renown. We 
had supposed that these stated issues 
to the literary world, gained their 
chief charm, and appropriateness, 
from the very fact that the discus- 
sions therein, were without a name, 
and sequitur—to be applauded, or 
condemned, just in proportion to 
their efficacy, for instructing or 
properly directing the public mind, 
We had supposed that the habit, 
now grown venerable, of collecting 
various opinions under one cover, 
and the responsibility of one or 








* Graham’s is a “ Magazine of Litera- 
ture and Art.” Do. of Boston Miscel- 
lany. Do. of Pioneer, and others. 
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more known directors, had come 
into use, under the general appre- 
hension that those opinions would 
have more force, and carry more 
authority with them, if issued under 
such a veil as regarded authorship, 
and so form together a consistent, 
yet various code of opinions, which 
the public might look upon, not as 
the vagaries of one or more minds 
whose bias was known and chroni- 
cled, but as an expression of the 
general tone of thought. But, we 
are reasoning upon a common-sense 
standard, one that would not at all 
apply to the jealousies of Palamon 
and Arcite, or to Miss Leslie’s Mag- 
azine. Yet why not, Messrs. Sar- 

ent & Co., issue the letters of 
N. P. Willis, if you will buy them, 
in a volume by themselves—say a 
quarterly ; then again, a little bud- 
get of poems and sonnets—a story 
book, by Mrs. C. Lee Hentz—each 
embellished with one of Mr. Dick’s 
illustrative plates. Thus readers 
might consult their fancies in the 
purchase, and where the loss to 
the world, or the printer? Plain 
enough where, as regards this latter 
individual; and here is disclosed 
the happy weight of the names. 
Messrs. So-and-so, though very 
agreeable writers when interpaged 
with a sparkling extravaganza by 
Willis, or J. K. Paulding, would be 
very unsaleable ones if imprinted 
by themselves, Thus the scheme 
operates, not only to give a lucra- 
tive place to the second class of 
writers ; but—for the publishers— 
the interspersion of some very pretty 
stories from some very pretty wri- 
ters, renders palatable the second- 
rate and the more obtainable effu- 
sions. Where the benefit lies to 
the public in these monthly evacua- 
tions of sometime healthy minds, 
under personal hand, it would be 
hard to designate. On the con- 
trary, such of that public, as make 
a literary living off the tables set 
at the Bowery, and by Louis A. 
Godey, are obliged to sup upon 
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Prof. Ingraham, in a sonnet, for the 
pleasure of having dined on a cast. 
away plot of J. F. Cooper. But, 
we have the charity to suppose, that 
a majority of the readers we are 
considering, from their ignorance 
of what real literary ensslionss is, 
relish indifferently, J. Q. Adams, 
and Morton McMichael ; just as the 
Hunnish grenadiers, unlearned in 
the arts of Apicius, ate as stoutly, 
steaks stewed between them and 
their saddles, as the palace dinners 
of Valentinian ? 

But, we consider this system of 
making a favorite writer’s name, the 
cloak for any after literary sins, ob. 
jectionable in many other and alto. 
gether less remediable points of 
view. With the publisher, it isa 
safe, in fact, an unavoidable means, 
for filling his pages with trash. He 
pays for the name, and is paid for 
the name—nothing else whatever. 
We have moreover, been accus- 
tomed to regard that class of peri- 
odicals, whose professed object is 
to amuse, (if we must have them,) 
and the coterie of which we are 
now discussing, as very safe and 
harmlesss parade-ground for young 
writers. This, for many rea- 
sons. ,We have considered that 
the amusement of women and chil- 
dren through letter-press, belonged 
rather to adventurers on literary 
ground, than to old and tried mind; 
since these latter had more pressing 
duties—once more profitable, al- 
ways more vital. It does strike us 
with a feeling not unlike disgust, to 
see an honored, and perhaps justly 
honored name, paraded before a 
page of foolery, which a tyro might 
surpass in those chiefest charms to 
the thousand readers—exaggera- 
tion and voluptuousness. We have 
farther regarded these periodicais, 
properly conducted, as safe ground 
for fledglings, since these come in 
contact there, with no great truths 
which they could harm by misrep- 
resentation, and no common-sense 
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might derange. They would there 
learn to use words before opinions, 
and so undergo a very judicious 
training for more important literary 
offices. But this plan of foretold 
contributions from Messrs. So-and- 
$0, utterly sets aside the humble 
efforts of the debutante. A MS. 
without a name, however intrinsic- 
ally comic or interesting, we may 
suppose as valueless as Vicksburg 
stocks. And whoever wishes to 
stand high in the affections of wo. 
men, young or old, who read “ the 
Wreath,” or to ingratiate himself 
with the Bowery publishers, and 
make his sharpened wits to stand 
in the esteem of people of quality, 
second only to comfits, and waltzes, 
and plaster vases, and Paris modes, 
must gird himself for a peculiar 
warfare. Discarding at once, every 
thing which could embolden his 
i. or brighten the chain of his 
ogic, or sublime his imagination, 
he must give himself up to the mi- 
serly accumulation of the wretched 
details of fashionable life ; practice 
the delectable and very innocent 
devices for thrusting his name be- 
fore the public—such as none but 
third-rate poetasters and essay-wri- 
ters know of; and if he could by 
a little pardonable finesse, become 
asharer in public sympathy, by 
committing one of the fashionable 
crimes of the day, with readers his 
fame would be at once established, 
and with publishers his notoriety 
would be the mark for showers of 
favors. Wo to him who spurns 
these means! we will not pretend 
to say, through how ‘false a me- 
dium’ such a daring one’s abilities 
would be judged of. 

—raid’ 5 ypptwy, \anrpos ‘ied’, 5 ph Sédwv, 
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It would be hardly worth our 
while to reckon the probable influ- 
ence of this system of petty author- 
ship for the multiplied annuals, 
upon the writers who have a name 
to sustain. They must be their 
own keepers; and doubtless they 
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keep themselves very well. But do 
not many of them owe higher du- 
ties to society, whatever they owe 
their tailors, or their grocers ? 

It would be absurd to discuss 
seriously, and at any length, the 
moral character of those publica- 
tions, which, we think, we have 
once or twice intimated, possess not 
enough character to distinguish mo- 
rality, were it there. Yet the cease- 
less operation of so feeble engines, 
will exert an influence over weak 
minds, which a decided tone for 
evil would never attain. In the 
one case—the apparent case—in- 
sidiousness is the foe ; in the other 
—the supposed case—directness of 
attack, by exciting watchfulness, 
would be its own preventive. We 
are not among those—perhaps it is 
ground for self-condemnation—who 
are on the alert to apprehend every 
little wayward mental diversion, 
which seems to have no express 
object ; those loiterings of mind in 
which it forgets its moral duties; 
those fancies heedlessly set forth, 
which can not be traced back to a 
disposing determination to do good. 
The truth is, there are so few ef- 
forts, and so blind efforts to make 
good the moral man, that we look 
in these times, kindly, and with a 
feeling that approaches to gratitude, 
upon whatever we find floating in 
the literary current, that does no 
positive harm. How is it with the 
matter before us? Mrs. Sigourney 
we believe to be a right feeling 
woman, tenderly alive to whatever 
may direct thoughts purely and re- 
ligiously. But two or three verses, 
very good verses though they are, 
constitute no charm—no moly, or 
harmony, to disenchant a Circe, or 
a Comus. We believe Mrs. Sig- 
ourney to be an unpopular writer 
with the multitude of readers— 
readers of these journals only. Miss 
Sedgwick bedrops her graphic sto- 
ries with fair moral maxims, which 
read well, and to a certain extent, 
wear well; but with the majority 
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of those who devour Prof. Ingra- 
ham, and catch-penny sonnets, and 
new music, and immodest fashions 
—wear not at all. Mr. Willis may 
tell in his inimitable way, some 
story of Hebrew Lament, with true 
religious sympathy—but do Mr. 
Willis’ living readers look up his 
verse or prose for doctrines of mo- 
rality, or for imbibing any sort of 
sympathies with what is better, and 
purer, and holier, in mental living ? 
Here comes up an accidental but 
very pertinent illustration of what 
we have previously remarked, in 
regard to acknowledged authorship. 
Few lessons of morality, or of any 
true wisdom, are in any way en- 
forced by the names of these ex- 
hibitors. The Christian Hero, un- 
acknowledged, might have effected 
much good among those whom it 
only provoked to scorn; knowing, 
as they did, that Sir Richard Steele 
was the author, and that Sir Riv 

ard Steele was a drunkard and a 
debauchee. But we have no fear 
for the punishment of Christian 
Heroes in the works under notice ; 
on the contrary, we have a fear of 
a widely different sort—a fear that 
the general vapidness, the untruth, 
the frivolity, which characterize 
them, will sadly unfit the minds of 
our female and youthful popula- 
tion, for any thing like healthy, vig- 
orous, sustained moral action. Ta- 
king the readers and writers in the 
gross, we find on the one side, 
youth, susceptibility, ignorance ; on 
the other, brilliancy, novelty, sen- 
suality. Who shall say, to what 
dreadful results in the forming of 
youthful minds, these characteris- 
tics operating reciprocally, shall not 
speedily tend? Upon the man of 
high intellectual resources, we may 
suppose the puling sentimentalitiesof 
such as William Gilmore Simms, if 
swallowed in sinning hours, to have 
as little effect, as the wisp of paper 
thrown in, to mark his last reading 
of Milton, Chillingworth, and Burke. 
Can we predicate the same, of the 
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ignorant city girl? Tom Jones 
might provoke only one or two 
quiet sallies of laughter in the man 
of education, while it would bane. 
fully vulgarize the tastes of a school. 
boy, and debauch the feelings of 
a miss. The Sentimental Journey 
might be very harmlessly read by 
the mere lover of Sterne’s humors ; 
and Lydia, if like her father, might 
read, and not blush, and be none 
the worse for the reading ; but what 
shall we say of Eliza’s, and of Mrs. 
J.’s admiration ? 

There is more, far more respon- 
sibility resting on those who profess 
to teach or amuse our women and 
young people, through the medium 
of these monthly issues, than their 
conductors seem to be aware of, 
It is not the youth of the land—es. 
pecially of our great capitals, with 
their superficial attainments in let- 
ters, who can read week after week 
such literary trifling, to call it by no 
worse name, without some time a 
serious day of reckoning with their 
consciences—for time misimproved, 
faculties disarranged, perception of 
truth deadened, and love of it abus- 
ed. What a school of training these 
embellished perditas afford for the 
mothers of the coming generation! 
If life were one everlasting round 
of soirées, and waltzes, and flirta- 
tions—ladies all belles, and men all 
apes—we could hardly conceive of 
any thing more indicative of what 
might be supposed the literary taste, 
than some of these monthlies. Nor 
could we contrive better tutors for 
the private meditations of such a 
society than some of these highly 
extolled, ‘most eminent American 
writers.’ Here and there, indeed, 
as in the Philadelphia Ladies’ Book, 
we see an urgent push for a moral 
teaching ; but when most success- 
ful, among the crudities which en- 
viron it, affecting us very much like 
the throwing in of Yorick’s text— 
‘““we trust we have a good con- 
science,’”’ among the odd low things 
of Shandy’s history. 
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If, as we remarked in imine, the 
rout-going, party-giving, waltz-lov- 
ing women, want matter to give 
food to the illusory dreams which 
wealth and fashion nourish, while 
the little bubble of their eminence 
remains unbroke, any one of the 
herein mentioned monthlies will be 
appropriate. We commend the La- 
dies’ Companion, the World of Fash- 
jon, and, with more reservation, the 
Graham Magazine, to their tender 
charge! confident that they will find 
each one of them all they could 
desire in fashion-plate, in engrav- 
ing, in tale, in morals, and in reli- 
gion. But if thinking, reasoning, 
observing people want something of 
asomewhat racier cast than we offer 
to them, to pay them monthly visits; 
to keep their minds open to the 
great topics of the day; to bring 
home agreeably and intelligibly to 
those unused to a mere dry recital 
of facts, stirring questions of social, 
political, and commercial interest ; 
to tell them stories of life as it is, 
or may be—some such stories as 
that of ‘ worth not wealth’ making 
the man ; to offer rare interludes of 
poetry, not made out of a known 
name as the head, nor of rhyme, 
nor alliteration only, but of strength 
and grace ;—then they must look 
somewhere else for it than to the 
journals we are noting. 

It is not now our purpose to dis- 
sect our whole monthly literature, 
or to say whether we have, or have 
not, such an issue altogether as we 
could wish. Though we should 
like nothing better, than to spend 
an hour or two, and as many of 
these clean, white pages, in draw- 
ing to the full our beau ideal of a 
monthly journal; yet, in want of 
this, for which we have neither time 
nor space, we will set down a few 
extemporaneous hints toward mak- 
ing up the character of a good or- 
gan—one that should have a tone 
and a reputation of its own—a uni- 
ty, consistency, and straightforward. 
ness of purpose, such as the intelli- 
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gent public would soon begin to re- 
spect, and when once respected, 
would amply sustain. But it should 
be premised that there must be 
some reasonable limit to the num- 
ber of such periodicals. The re- 
gard of the literary part of the na- 
tion, can not be attached ad libitum 
to a score of changeling monthlies. 
There must be permanence and 
comparative scarcity. Both consti- 
tute value, and neither in any way 
retards the widest distribution. Both 
constitute wealth, which alone will 
ensure successful action ; not indeed 
in securing old English annual 
plates to be retouched by Jordan and 
Halpin, or a host of great names, 
but the best efforts of all writers. 
That degree of wealth which would 
just serve to keep in existence a do- 
zen, would render a single one tre- 
ble the value of all. The abandon. 
ment of some expensive and need- 
less features in the papers before 
us, would furnish a surplus, that 
under judicious management would 
greatly extend their usefulness. 
Thus, what need in a periodical in- 
stituted to refine taste and cultivate 
the mind, of those grotesque fashion- 
pictures ? Is it not enough that mil- 
liners and mantua-makers should 
have them, or must they be brought 
into the family for school-girls to 
dilate upon and to form their notions 
of elegance by? Will they teach 
simplicity to put on beauty, any 
more than the printed pages will 
teach truth to innocence? Such 
gewgaws and their lifeless accom- 
paniments have destroyed simplici- 
ty, and, to speak most charitably, 
disguised innocence, in the hearts 
of those once merry-faced, bright- 
eyed, whole-souled New England 
girls, who now with their French, 
and fashion, and finery, become 
mouthing and mincing simpletons. 
A good monthly journal must 
show constant variety. The mind 
of the general reader craves it, and 
will have it at the expense of pov- 
erty. It will not do for tale writers 
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to be forever telling, after Mrs. Lee, 
of living beyond the means ; nor of 
city dissipation, nor of parties and 
weddings ; nor in journals with pre- 
tensions to sobriety, will it ever do 
to have all the matter cumbrous 
with facts, or gorgeous with descrip- 
tion ; nor yet all chaste to severity. 
There must be something to teach; 
something to waken a smile ; some- 
thing, it may be, to draw downa 
tear. The over-wise and the pru- 
dish, may depend upon it, that the 
mingling of pleasantry with instruc- 
tion, of humor with satire, of fancy 
with fact, will carry a monthly (why 
not a quarterly?) to a thousand 
readers, who were else wholly un- 
blessed of it. It should not be full 
of graces, but only so many, as, 
like the garland about the Bacchan 
thyrsus, should hide the point, with- 
out impairing the power to pierce. 
To a good journal there must al- 
ways pertain an air of newness. 
Weare not going to set down under 
this head any clap-trap ideas about 
originality and the creative power. 
Nothing of the kind ; we mean sim- 
ply, that it ought to keep pace with 
the social, political, and literary pro- 
gress of the world. We mean that 
the reader ought to find in it no 
mere recapitulation of old doctrines 
or truths, taught in the schools, but 
vigorous inquiry as to what men are 
doing with those truths and those 
doctrines now, what they might do 
with themnow, and what they ought 
to do with them now. If an inquiry 
runs back two centuries or ten, still 
it should have its terminus and its 
bearing now. People who sub- 
scribe for periodical reading, are 
most apprehensive and curious and 
earnest about the now. And if the 
reader in order to feel the piquancy 
of the good things upon the pages 
of a periodical, must fling out of 
mind all the stupendous changes of 
the day; forget that the doughty 
O’Connell is measuring himself 
against the stern old Duke of Wel- 
lington; forget about Mr. Newman 
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and the Churchman; forget that the 
whole British peasantry are shout. 
ing and yelling for American beef 
and wheat ; forget whether Mr. Clay 
or Mr. Birney is the most probable 
successor of Mr. Tyler ;—and he 
will very likely give up the monthly 
for more of the dailies. Not that 
scholars who live among their books 
would find it at all irksome to forget 
the struggling present ; butall print. 
ers know that scholars are poor pay. 
masters. 

Again, if we are to have a journal 
for intellectual sustenance, there 
must be some reach, and conse. 
quently some length to the setting 
forth of opinions. It is absurd to 
suppose that any subject of great 
and general interest, can be dis. 
patched in a way worth the reading 
within limits which could be run over 
by our lady-readers, in the intervals 
of nursing sick babies. What intel. 
ligent man or woman wants to take 
up a discussion of the copy-right, 
or any other important question em. 
braced within a couple of pages of 
careless suosys doxéi’s? It is not 
one page, or two pages, or half a 
dozen, of readable type, that can 
afford scope for a strong man to 
write down his strength. 

It is necessary that a journal to 
be what it ought, should have some 
pretty well sustained pretensions to 
a correct moral tone. There should 
be no pandering to vitiated appetites, 
no matter by whom, or how finished 
and gracile, the conveyancing of 
licentious thoughts. We will not 
take this late occasion to particular. 
ize; but well might a fair-hearted 
woman blush at some unmistakeable 
entendres, which have besmeared 
things from the pens of ‘eminent 
contributors’ for the fashionable 
monthlies. If readers in love with 
such entertainment want diversion, 
we commend them to Roderick 
Random, and like discarded stories. 

Again, a good American paper 
ought to be republican in its char- 
acter. There should be no lurking 
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efforts to build up through it exclu- 
sive classes—set apart by adventi- 
tious circumstances ; no foolish no- 
tions incorporate about rank and 
caste, farther than mental independ- 
ence and culture generate them. 
Yet again ; it should be national. 
And what do we mean by nation- 
ality—or is there no meaning at- 
tachable? Wethinkthereis. We 
do not mean that its province 
should be narrowed to a consid- 
eration of what transpires this 
side of the seas, with an affected 
neglect of the great truths which 
are evolving beyond the waters, 
giving thoughts and feelings to myr- 
iads, born like ourselves to a mixed 
destiny of sorrow and hope, not 
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possessed of a phantasy that the 
sphere of its influence is central and 
sovereign ; not showing prejudices 
bounded by landmarks, or loves so 
measured ;—but in the range of its 
observation, and the justness of its 
decisions, cosmopolitan. Yet while 
viewing with interest the progress 
of the race every where, is, at the 
same time, regulated by mind con- 
scious of its ,heritage—conscious 
that it is part of a new nation, whose 
language is its own, whose institu- 
tutions are its own, whose hopes are 
its own, whose fears belong to it 
alse, and whose progress in what- 
ever is good, or whatever makes 
good, belongs to it more peculiarly 
than any beside. 
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WE intend to speak in the praise 
of Mr. Clay. His place among the 
great men of our country is perma- 
nently fixed. He stands forth prom- 
inent above the politicians of the 
hour, in the midst of the chosen 
few, who are the perpetual guardi- 
ans of the interests and the honor 
of the nation. The foundations of 
his fame are laid deep and imperish- 
able, and the superstructure is al- 
ready erected. It only remains that 
the mild light of the evening of life 
be shed around it. 

The speeches of Mr. Clay belong 
to the country, and they are a most 
valuable possession. The citizen 
who is familiar with them, will feel 
a stronger love for the inheritance 
of freedom which has fallen to him. 
The statesman who studies them, 
will be inspired with a more eleva- 
ted ambition. No man can read 
them without being deeply impress- 
ed by the noble thoughts, the warm 
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sympathies, the high-toned honor, 
in a word, the large soul which 
dwells inthem. He may not agree 
with every opinion which he finds in 
them, he may not approve of every 
measure which they support; but 
on every page he will meet with the 
convictions of a comprehensive un- 
derstanding, and the sentiments of 
a generous heart. ‘The generations 
of young men, which may be suc- 
cessively trained up in their spirit of 
lofty patriotism, will cherish with 
sacred enthusiasm the institutions of 
freedom. The country which shall 
maintain the same spirit, will be 
strong and prosperous and honored. 

Almost every noble feeling of our 
nature finds an utterance in these 
speeches. It is this, as we regard 
it, which constitutes their great, their 
peculiar excellence. They breathe 
the soul of humanity into the meas- 
ures of state. They make govern- 
ment itself to seem to have a living, 
beating heart. They unfold and 
support systems of policy with strong 
arguments, but the arguments them- 
selves are congenial with our best 
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feelings. True statesmanship is of 
the heart as well as of the head, 
and we do not believe a finer exem- 
plification of this rare union can be 
found in the whole range of Eng- 
lishliterature. Mr. Clay has for the 
greater part of his public life, acted 
on the wide sphere of national poli- 
tics. Within this period, many fun- 
damental principles of government 
have been discussed, and many im- 
portant measures both of war and 
peace been established. Mr. Clay 
has always taken a leading part in 
them ; but, however various the sub- 
jects, the same generous tone of sen- 
timent pervades all his speeches. 
We meet with nothing narrow and 
contracted. Every thing is founded 
on broad principles. We find noth- 
ing low, groveling and mean. His 
eloquence takes awide sweep and 
soars high. ny one read shis 
speeches upon “ Arming for War 
with England,” in 1811, upon “ The 
Increase of the Navy,” in 1812, 
and upon “ The New Army Bill,” 
in 1813, without feeling, however 
much he may perchance differ in 
opinion from him on the necessity 
of the war, that it is with such sen- 
timents of national honor and with 
such unwavering confidence jn the 
people of this country, that our 
statesmen should approach the grave 
questions which arise out of our in- 
tercourse with foreign nations ? Can 
any one read his speeches _ 
“Internal Improvement,’’ upon “Do- 
mesticIndustry,’’and upon “ Nation- 
al Currency,” and not feel, even 
while dissenting upon the policy of 
these measures, if dissent he does, 
that were all our statesmen filled 
with the same earnest zeal to make 
this nation prosperous, united and 
independent, the country would be 
safe? Canany one read his speech 
upon “ The Compromise Bill,” in 
1833, and not feel that the spirit of 
concession and compromise, which 
first breathed in the federal consti- 
tution, is here embodied—the spirit 
which should ever animate every 
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measure of the federal government 
—the very spirit which will make 
us a bright example to the world of 
a wide-extended commonwealth, ce- 
mented together in its interests by 
mutual benefits ? Can any one read 
his speech upon ‘“ The Recognition 
of South American Independence,” 
and not feel that those are American 
sentiments, worthy to be cherished 
by American citizens ? But we will 
not go into farther detail. Whether 
it be a question of war or peace,— 
whether of agriculture, commerce, 
or of manufactures,—whether of 
the construction of the constitution, 
or of the powers of the different de. 
partments of government, no matter 
what the question is, we find in these 
speeches the true tone of feeling 
with which it should be entered up. 
on. pas this is an excellence of 
the & atest value. Let generosity, 
honor, magnanimity, and the nobler 
principles of our nature, inspire the 
investigations of the statesman, and 
we need not fear the result. 

In speaking thus highly of the ele. 
vation of sentiment which so preém- 
inently characterizes these speech. 
es, we do not intend to intimate that 
they are deficient in argument. If 
they were mere effusions of the feel- 
ings, we should not think them wor- 
thy of much consideration. But 
they are not so,—far from it. On 
the contrary, they belong to the high- 
est kind of argumentative oratory. 
The arguments are not, it is true, a 
mere line of premises and conclu- 
sions drawn up in logical array ; 
but a well-formed host of truths, in 
which the convictions of the under. 
standing are corroborated by the 
feelings of the heart. They are not 
put together by artificial ligaments 
into a lifeless skeleton, but they are 
a living body with a living spirit. 
They are not mere dialectical prac- 
tices upon a problem to be demon- 
strated, but they are what is far bet- 
ter, the convictions of a comprehen- 
sive thinker upon subjects which en- 
gross his whole soul, and bring eve- 
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ry power, the intellect, the imagina- 
tion and the feelings, into subjection 
to the one grand object of carrying 
his audience along with him into the 
adoption of principles and measures 
for the good of the country. 

But these speeches have other 
characteristics, which we wish to set 
forth. 

They are employed in building 
up, not in tearing down—in estab- 
lishing and supporting measures of 
government, not in overthrowing 
them. So uniformly is this their 
purpose, that we have not hesitated 
to regard it as characteristic. And 
when we consider how much easier 
jt is to attack than to defend, and 
how much more responsible it is to 
carry measures than to oppose them, 
we shall not easily overestimate the 
value of this excellence. It is the 
natural disposition of some men to 
attack every thing and to propose 
nothing. Besides, there is a strong 
temptation to this course, in the op- 
portunity which it gives to cut and 
thrust with the keen weapons of sat- 
ire, in the complacent conceit of su- 
periority which it unconsciously 
nourishes, and in the pleasing de- 
light which the gaze of admiration 
atsuch keen-sighted sagacity in see- 
ing what every one else has over- 
looked, can not fail to excite ; to say 
nothing of its being recommended 
to the selfish and artful by its avoid- 
ing responsibility and enabling them 
to grow great on the ruins of other 
men’s works. If they who are so 
prompt in tearing down systems of 
policy and in subverting good laws, 
were equally skilled in establishing 
better in their place, we might re-- 
gard the disposition te attack and de- 
stroy as one of the qualifications of 
@ statesman. But in general it is 
not so. They who loom up large 
amidst the ruins they have brought 
around themselves, and who were 
the exulting spirits of destruction, 
dwindle into insignificance when any 
thing is to be built up. They who 
are the great men of the day, the 
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men above the age, the men who 
look down from their lofty seats with 
proud contempt upon the systemsof 
policy which the fathers of the re- 
public have established, are the ve- 
ry first to shrink from the responsi- 
bility of substituting measures of 
their own in the place of those they 
have destroyed, if they do not rath- 
er make the attempt meanly to cov- 
er over their imbecility with the pre- 
text that government has nothing to 
do for the people. When we con- 
sider how pernicious it is, to famil- 
iarize our feelings with only the 
evils of society, and how destructive 
it is of all reverence in our minds 
towards government itself, to divest 
it of the disposition to bless us, we 
can not but be attracted to that high- 
er kind of statesmanship which re- 
gards government as the provident 
dispenser of good to mankind. 
Here lies one of the peculiar excel- 
lences of these speeches. It has 
been the good fortune of Mr. Clay 
to live at a time when most impor- 
tant measures of government have 
been established—it was his nature 
to take a leading part in them, and 
these speeches contain the noble ef- 
forts he made in their behalf. They 
are the records, not only of the evils 
which have been removed and pre- 
vented, but of the good which has 
been achieved. They are the mon- 
uments which his own eloquent la- 
bors for his country have uncon- 
sciously erected to himself. We 
believe they are destined to exert a 
great influence in training our future 
statesmen. We rejoice inthis. We 
have no indulgence for the other 
class of politicians. We can not re- 
spect the intellect of the man who 
can only mutilate and destroy, or 
believe that he becomes great mere- 
ly by overthrowing what is great. 
We have no confidence in the wis- 
dom which denies to government 
the providence of good, and reduces 
it to the mere negation of evil. 

We will mention another excel- 


lence of these speeches. They are 
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distinguished by a wise adaptation 
to the common nature of mankind, 
while at the same time they are free 
from appeals to unworthy and im- 
proper motives of action. No states- 
man can carry his measures—and 
he who fails of this scarce deserves 
the name—who does not sympathize 
with man and comprehend his na- 
ture. No orator can succeed in his 
objects, who does not adapt his ar- 
guments to the various and diversi- 
fied feelings and impulses and prin- 
' ciples under which men act. There 
is a reason for this. The whole na- 
ture of man is interested in the mea- 
sures of government. His physical 
nature is concerned in the supply of 
its wants and comforts, his sympa- 
thy in the relief of the distressed, 
his sense of justice in the establish- 
ment of what is fair and equal to 
all,his generosity in the bestowments 
of national gratitude, his feelings of 
honor in the maintenance of nation- 
al rights, his conscience in the do- 
ing of what is morally obligatory. 
There is not a principle of our na- 
ture, which may not be appealed to, 
and with propriety. This is the pe- 
culiar field of the true statesman and 
orator. Man in his whole nature— 
man, not as possessed of an intel- 
lect alone, but of sympathies, of 
feelings, of a heart—man, not as a 
being of pure reason, but a creature 
of inborn and hereditary prejudices, 
and of multitudinous biases, habits 
and associations, bound up and in- 
tertwined one with another—man, 
not as a machine made to the order 
of the theorist, but as the production 
of nature planted and growing up 
in the soil of thisearth, with its roots 
groveling under ground,while above 
it is swept by the breezes and the 
tempests of heaven—such is the 
man, who is to be impelled, to be 
persuaded, to be governed, by the 
orator and statesman ; and he who 
knows him, alone can doit. This 
power belongs in a remarkable de- 
gree to Mr. Clay, and, exercised as 
it has been in the establishment of 
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important measures of policy, and 
more than once in the most critical 
emergencies of the state, it gives to 
his speeches weight and authority. 
But it is a power which is easily per. 
verted. For, every principle of our 
nature, which may be made the ob. 
ject of an appropriate appeal to lead 
us into right conduct, has, so to 
speak, its weak side. We may de. 
spise the comforts of life, or we 
may indulge them to excess. We 
may stand aloof from the sufferings 
of our fellow men, or we may sac. 
rifice duty to our sympathies. We 
may be too generous to be just, and 
too just to be generous. And so 
of every principle of our nature. 
Besides, we have mean passions, 
low propensities, and base desires. 
This is the field of the false orator 
and the self-seeking demagogue. 
Man, as depraved, as the creature 
of degrading appetites and envious 
dispositions, as capable of being abu- 
sed, deceived, misled, insulted in his 
highest interests, is the game they 
pursue. Here in the low gro-inds 
of his ruined nature, they dig and 
mine. Here is the source of their 
mighty power. Such is their boast- 
ed knowledge of human nature, a 
knowledge of its capacities for evil, 
and its readiness to give itself up to 
destruction. Contempt for such low- 
minded ambition, and alarm at the 
tremendous energy of this perverted 
power, have led many to denounce 
every appeal to the principles of 
human nature, and to hold that mea- 
sures of government should be car- 
ried by a strict demonstration of 
their merits addressed to the under- 
standing alone. But this has never 
been done in free governments. 
We have no confidence it will ever 
be done. The cause is in human 
nature itself, which was made to be 
moved, excited, impelled. For our 
own part we believe that the friends 
of good laws and wise systems of 
policy, must take human nature as 
it is, and adapt themselves to it. 
We have no fear but that the true 
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orator and statesman can meet the 
cunning demagogue upon the field 
of popular oratory, and vanquish 
him. We believe that the soundest 
and most comprehensive measures 
of statesmanship, can be carried by 
the voices of the people of this 
country. But in order to this, the 
orator and statesman, instead of 
standing aloof from the people, and 
giving up the impulsive nature of 
man to be abused by the demagogue, 
vainly thinking to keep a hold up- 
on his reason, must—not come down, 
for it is no descent—but sympathize 
with man, and labor to bring over 
the whole of his nature to the side 
of what is wise and right. It is for 
this reason we regard it as a great 
recommendation of these speeches, 
that they are so fine a model of pop- 
ular eloquence. 

We shall not give the full im- 
pression which these speeches have 
made upon us, if we do not add, 
that in our estimation, they place 
Mr. Clay among the best of the 
highest class of statesmen. His 
great merit in this respect we con- 
ceive to be, that he not only has 
the genius to originate wise meas- 
ures, but also the ability, not infe- 
rior in importance, to carry them 
through the halls of legislation. 
Statesmanship in this highest form 
of it, which is concerned in the 
origination and establishment of 
wise systems of policy, is the no- 
blest employment of the human fac- 
ulties, and for its success, requires 
the greatest and the most diversified 
powers. ‘To conceive in the mind, 
of measures which are to affect 
beneficially the industry, the hap- 
piness, and the moral feelings of 
man, which are to reach with kindly 
influence, the most intimate and 
dearest interests of every household, 
and to move with harmonious but 
irresistible force through the circles 
of the private business of individ. 
uals, and that not of one genera- 
tion but of many, and passing be- 
yond in its wide-sweeping effects, 
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to distant lands, this is indeed a 
mighty effort of genius ; but, to 
reduce these conceptions of the 
mind into the proper form to be 
acted upon by legislation, and so 
to commend them in the delibera- 
tion, to the principles and opinions, 
the feelings and interests of the 
legislative body, as to carry them 
successfully through all difficulties, 
and to place them safely in the 
statute-book as a part of the per- 
manent policy of the country, is 
hardly a less effort—and certainly 
involves greater responsibility. It 
may be agreatachievement to work 
out wise and practical measures in 
the study, and to recommend them 
by argument to the community ; 
but it is a far different matter and a 
far higher undertaking, to encoun- 
ter the responsibility of their actual 
adoption. To bring the productions 
of private thought into direct con- 
tact with the fears, doubts, cavils, 
prejudices, and conflicting opinions 
of a large deliberative body, where 
a single false movement may defeat 
the whole, to urge them upon the 
consideration of those, who can 
change these abstract speculations 
into permanent laws, and clothe 
them with the authority of the na- 
tion, and to feel moreover, as the 
critical moment arrives, the whole 
weight of its responsibility—with a 
nation’s welfare at stake—requires 
the firmness and the self-confidence 
of a master mind. A measure of 
statesmanship thus consummated, is 
like a work of creative genius, 
which, first wrought out and com- 
pleted in the mind of the author, must 
pass through the ordeal of other 
minds before it can be established 
in its permanent place in the litera- 
ture of the country. The union of 
creative power in originating meas- 
ures, and of practical skill in car- 
rying them, is the rarest accom- 
plishment of the statesman. These 
speeches afford abundant proof that 
it belongs to Mr. Clay in an emi- 


nent degree, and we are disposed 
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to regard him, in this respect, as 
the purest model of a practical 
statesman, which our country has 
yet produced. We do not say but 
that we have had, and now have, 
statesmen, who would be accounted 
more scientific, and who may trace 
the grounds of political measures 
farther back to their ultimate prin- 
ciples, though as far as we have 
observed, such men succeed better 
in the promulgation of general truths 
in the community, than in the spe- 
cific application of them to the pur- 
poses of legislation. Jeremy Bent- 
ham could have found but one 
place suited to him as a law-maker, 
and that would be a seat in the 
senate-house of Utopia, though by 
repeated inculcation, he may have 
so far beaten the single principle of 
utility into the minds of men, as 
in the hands of others, to make it 
of some practical worth. We do 
not say but that we have statesmen 
who are of a more bold and daring 
ambition, to discover and establish 
new and untried systems of policy ; 
but we have seen nothing as yet in 
such adventurous attempts, to make 
us place a very high estimate upon 
them. We would assign an exalted 
placeto profound investigations upon 
the nature of government, and the 
principles of legislation. We would 
not disregard even mere specula- 
tion, as entirely useless. But when 
the question is, what shall be done 
by actual legislation for a country, 
we would rather entrust its interests 
to the hands of a practical states- 
man. 

We have thus far spoken of the 
value of these speeches with re- 
spect to the tone of sentiment and 
their general scope, together with 
the instructions they furnish upon 
the subject of practical statesman- 
ship. It remains to treat upon them 
as productions of literature. Every 
perfect oration is a work of creative 
genius and of studied art. Like the 
poem which is destined to live, it is 
not only to be created, but, aiso, to 
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be shaped and fashioned into the 
most perfect form. The great Gre. 
cian model, the chief of the pro. 
ductions of the oratorical art, jg 
wrought in every part with the 
nicest skill of workmanship, and in 
point of a carefully composed union 





of completed parts into one whole, is | 


not inferior to the most finished epic 
poem or tragedy. It is quite cer. 
tain that Cicero and Demosthenes, 
when they were to give their speech. 
es a permanent existence in litera. 
ture, labored them, with the utmost 
care, from the structure of the indi. 
vidual portions and their combina. 
tion, to the choice of a word and 
the composition of a_ sentence, 
They regarded themselves as no 
longer speakers—having finished 
their office as such when the words 
were once uttered—but as authors, 
whose works, like those of the poet 
and the historian, are to be read 
and enjoyed. It is this which gives 
their present value to these ancient 
orators. Who would read these 
great masters, if we had nothing 
but the notes of a Grecian or Ro. 
man reporter? Who, now, except 
the student of oratory, studies the 
mutilated fragments of the eloquence 
of Fox? Reports have a contempo- 
raneous value, and to certain classes 
of individuals may be of permanent 
worth. But if speeches are to live 
as works of art in literature, the 


genius which gave them birth, must _ 


give them immortality. We con. 
jecture that few of these speeches 
have been written out for publica. 
tion by the author, and none of 
them, as it seems to us, have been 
wrought and perfected as works of 
art. We regret that Mr. Clay has 
not followed the example of Can- 
ning, and Brougham, and Webster, 
and the more, because we feel 
confident that thus completed, his 
speeches would become a perma 
nent part of the literature of the 
English language. But as this has 
not been done, we do not think it 
necessary to examine them with 
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minute criticism. There are how- 
ever a few prominent excellences 
of an oratorical kind, which we will 
present to the attention of the stu- 
dent of oratory. 

The mode of argumentation is by 
a statement of facts and truths, and 
the common sentiments of mankind, 
rather than by a strict logical se- 
uence of premise and conclusion. 
lord Brougham remarks, that the 
most splendid passages of the great 
oration of Demosthenes, consist of 
nothing but mere statements. But 
it is deserving of consideration, 
whether this is not just what they 
should be. All argumentation is 
made up of premises which involve 
the conclusion, but which are them- 
selves, or at least a part of them, as- 
sumed as being held by the hearer 
orreader for truths. Asa philoso- 
pher, a man is bound to prove every 
remise which is not in itself evi- 
dent, but as an orator who is to 
persuade an audience, he is only to 
prove such as that audience may 
doubt of. He surely may take as 
true what they hold to be such. 
Now a statement as distinct from a 
logical process, is such a combina- 
tion of admitted truths, motives of 
human conduct, and principles of 
action, as of itself to give plausi- 
bility to the general conclusion. 
WhenDemosthenes states the causes 
which led to the peace with Philip, 
the statement is so natural, that is, 
the universal principles of human 
conduct are so connected as causes 
with the event, that we can not 
doubt it gives the exacttruth. This 
may seem an easy matter, but it 
requires the most comprehensive 
understanding of human nature, and 
the most intimate sympathy with 
the workings of the human heart. 
Indeed, is it not the very province 
of genius to know, as it were, by a 
kind of birthright, what is held to 
as real and true, in the very secret 
recesses of man’s nature? And 
what is a work of genius, but an 
appeal to the deeper sentiments and 
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belief of man for its own truth ? 
Let not, then, this mode of argu- 
ment be rejected as unsatisfactory 
—employed by a master mind, it is 
the surest means of success; let 
it not be set down as unphilosoph- 
ical—that is the soundest philoso- 
phy which knows what is true and 
proves only what is doubtful; let 
it not be sneered at as weak—it is 
the highest effort of power to wake 
up the human mind to the conscious- 
ness of what it knows of itself to be 
true. We have.dwelt the longer 
upon this point, because it is the 
great oversight of many speakers, 
not to know what to state and what 
to prove, and because, in our esti- 
mation, this manner of argument is 
strikingly characteristic of Mr.Clay. 

These speeches are also distin- 
guished by the simplicity and single- 
ness of purpose,the entire sincerity of 
design which is conspicuous in them. 
The orator has but one single object 
in view, and that is to satisfy the 
present audience. He cares more 
for their sympathy and agreement 
with him than for any thing else. 
For the time being they are every 
thing to him and he tothem. If we 
were to select any one thing which 
the orator is to forget, it would be 
himself, or if any one thing which 
he is to keep constantly before him, 
it would be his audience. The 
cause—and not self in any of the 
Protean forms of vanity—is to be 
set forth. Mr. Clay excels in this 
respect. As we listen to him, we 
are certain that he does not know 
that he is an orator; we are sure 
that he is not looking beyond us to 
the future renown of the speech he 
is making—we know that he is not 
thinking of himself but of his cause ; 
and when our suspicions are unawa- 
kened upon any of these points, we 
yield ourselves up in confidence to 
the orator. 

But Mr. Clay, single and sincere 
as he is in the cause which he es- 
pouses, does yet make us uncon- 
sciously take a deep interest in him- 
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self. We sympathize with him as 
aman. We not only listen to him 
as an advocate of important meas- 
ures, as the patriotic statesman, and 
accomplished orator, but we feel a 
personal interest in him as an in- 
dividual, and share in his hopes 
and fears and anxieties. There are 
orators who convince us by the 
strength of their arguments, or de- 
light us with the felicity of their 
rhetoric, without exciting within us 
any sympathy for themselves. Up- 
on the skill and power of Cicero, 
the well-adapted opening, the clear 
arrangement,the full-flowing stream 
of narrative and argument, we dwell 
with delight, but we are not very 
anxious for the man whether he 
succeed or fail. Weare constantly 
reminded, it is true, of the orator, 
but we can not help suspecting that 
much of this splendid oratory is to 
set forth Cicero for our admiration, 
and no man has yet appeared in 
history great enough to place his 
own individual glory above the in- 
terests of the age in which he lives. 
We are astonished at the magnifi- 
cence of Burke, but we do not 
draw near into close intimacy with 
the exalted genius which creates 
these splendors. We can not resist 
the calm argumentation of Pitt, but 
we read his speeches as state-papers 
and cabinet manifestoes. But there 
are other orators who besides their 
cause impress themselves upon us 
—whose own personal feelings are 
so naturally infused into their 
speeches that we feel for them. 
We make the public cause, theirs, 
and their cause, ours. It is the per- 
sonal feelings which they express 
that thus opens our hearts towards 
them—but then, personal feelings, 
not exhibited but only not restrain- 
ed—personal feelings, not brought 
forth to make an impression, but 
uttered because they are in the 
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heart and must needs come out, 
Such was Demosthenes. He no; 
only inflames us with his own burp. 
ing zeal for the freedom of Greece, 
he not only animates us with his 
own unflinching confidence tha 
Athens will not tarnish the honor of 
her ancestors, he not only hurries 
us along with him in the rapidity of | 
his eloquence to the field of battle, 
but, so earnest is he, so deeply in. 
terested are his own feelings in the 
result, so wholly is his heart in it, 
we feel for him as well as for 
Greece. Such was Fox. He strug. 
gles not alone, we struggle with him, 
we stand by his side—our feelings 
rise and sink with his. Such, we 
do not scruple to add as worthy to 
be named with these great masters, 
is Mr. Clay. These speeches are 
an autobiography of his feelings; 
they reveal the heart of the orator, 
beating with honor and patriotism, 
and our own hearts beat with his. 

We took up these speeches asa 
part of the literature of the day 
which fairly came under our notice, 
We determined to examine them 
thoroughly, and to judge of them 
impartially. We have stated the 
impression which they made upon 
us. We did not intend to discus 
the various subjects of which they 
treat, upon some of which we should 
have disagreed with the opinions 
they maintain, but to speak of their 
excellences as speeches. We are 
aware that we have spoken in high 
terms of praise, but we must do this 
if we would speak truly our senti- 
ments. We have not done it, how. 
ever, as partisans, we have no po 
litical object in view, but as Ameri. 
can citizens, we delight to speak 
well where we can of our orators 
and statesmen ; and we can give 00 
indulgence to the prejudice whichis 
blind to the merits of such a man 
as Henry Clay. 
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THE POSITION OF THE EVANGELICAL PARTY IN THE 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Ir is from no desire to intermed- 
dle with the internal affairs of an- 
other denomination of Christians, 
that we introduce to our readers the 
subject which we ME Or at the 
head of this article. Nor is it from 
any wish to take advantage of the 
present troubles and growing dis- 
sensions of the Episcopal church to 
make converts to our better faith, 
or to make reprisals for the acces. 
sions which they have sought to 
gain from the disputes and divisions 
of other denominations. We have 
listened in calmer times with proper 
interest to their proclamations of 
theirown unity, while other churches 
have been rent into factions, or 
threatened with schism. We have 
seen a few from other churches, 
charmed with this proclamation of 
unity, and professedly won by the 
hope of peace, leave the connections 
in which they were trained, and 
attach themselves to Episcopacy. 
But they have not been men whose 
departure the churches have had 
oceasion to regard as a serious ca- 
lamity, or whose recovery would be 
worth any very serious effort. We 
are content that they should minister 
in their new connection, we hope 
with greater success than was prom- 
ised in their former relations, and 
with all the peace and comfort 
which it may be possible for them 
now to obtain. 

We feel that we have a right to 
advert to this subject only so far as 
it pertains to the cause of our com. 
mon Christianity. In their internal 
affairs ; their questions of preceden- 
cyand order; their family affections 
or alienations ; their domestic diffi- 
culties, troubles or joys; their ques- 
tions about the relative rights and 
powers of bishops, priests, deacons, 
or laymen ;—we claim no right and 
have no disposition to interfere. 


Vol. II. 15 


The limits of courtesy and propriety 
on such matters are settled. With 
the domestic concerns of a neigh- 
bor—the family jars, loves, aliena- 
tions, modes of living, style of dress 
or intercourse, we have no right to 
intermeddle. It is their own con- 
cern, and they have a right to man- 
age itintheirownway. Weare not 
to be ‘ busy-bodies in other men’s 
matters.’ Weare not toattempt to 
foment divisions; or to aggravate 
a family quarrel; orto utter the 
note of triumph over their dissen- 
sions—though it should be to meet 
and ward off reproaches on account 
of our own; nor are we to interfere 
with a view of encouraging a feebler 
party against a stronger in order to 
prolong the strife and rend the fam- 
ily asunder, or to make needless 
proclamation of what we may ha 
pen to know of the family jar. We 
go even farther than this. We 
should not feel ourselves at liberty 
in such a domestic difficulty to lend 
our aid or to give our counsel to 
one of the parties that we regarded 
as indubitably right, and that held 
opinions in accordance with our 
own, in order to prolong the diffi- 
culties there or to prevent a recon- 
ciliation in any way which they 
“— regard as proper. 

ut there is a sense in which this 
becomes a matter of common inter- 
est, and in reference to which there 
is common ground. If the commu. 
nity is to be affected by this differ- 
ence, we have a right to express 
our views. If there are common 
interests pertaining to the good order 
of society that are in danger of suf- 
fering, we have a right to lift up the 
voice in their defense. If principles 
are advanced by either party which 
may affect the welfare of the com- 
munity, we are not at liberty to be 
silent. If the difficulty is the regu. 
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lar and inevitable result of certain 
views which both parties publicly 
proclaim that they hold, we have a 
right to say so. And if one party 
is aiming at an impracticable thing ; 
endeavoring, though in the most 
peaceful manner, and with the pu- 
rest motives, to maintain principles 
and to accomplish objects which are 
in their nature wholly at variance 
with those on which the family has 
been uniformly administered, and 
to which that party also has solemn- 
ly expressed its assent, we do not 
suppose that we are forbidden by 
any law of courtesy to express our 
convictions on these points, and to 
endeavor to drive from this inevi- 
table want of harmony lessons that 
shall be of value to the common 
cause. 

Such we consider to be the pres- 
ent condition of the Episcopal 
church. A crisis has occurred in 
that communion such as it could 
have been foreseen by a moderate 
measure of sagacity must sooner or 
later occur, and which, however it 
may be for a time suppresed, we 
venture to foretell will in some form 
continue to break out, until ‘the 
church’ is thoroughly reformed and 
prelacy abandoned. 

In the controversy now waging 
there, the great interests of our 
common Christianity are affected. 
There are momentous questions at 
stake in which all who love the re- 
ligion of the Savior are interested. 
There are points of much more im- 
portance than any which can be 
raised about the qualifications of 
Mr. Arthur Carey for the ‘ deacon- 
ate.’ There are questions respect- 
ing the working of the system ; its 
fitness to promote unity ; the meas- 
ures which are adopted to secure 
harmony ; the effect of those meas- 
ures in suppressing the truth, pre- 
venting free discussion, and foster- 
ing error, and above all the general 
effect of the system of Episcopacy on 
evangelical religion, which it is the 
duty of every man who conceives 
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it possible—as it may be—that he 
or his friends should be invited 
to become an Episcopalian, to ex- 
amine, and which the present out- 
break furnishes an appropriate op. 
portunity to examine. We have 
never had any sympathy for prela- 
cy. We have never believed that 
it was the form of religion prescrib- 
ed in the New Testament. We 
have always regarded it as a system 
adapted to cramp and crush the free 
spirit of the gospel. But we have 
had no doubt that there were many 
of the intelligent and the good 
among the followers of the Lord 
Jesus, who regarded it conscien- 
tiously as the system prescribed in 
the Bible ; and we have supposed 
that there were minds so formed 
that they would be better edified in 
connection with that form of religion 
than under a different method of 
organization. We think the time 
now has come to examine the influ. 
ence of that system on evangelical 
religion ; and in order to make our 
inquiry definite, we propose to in- 
quire into the present position of the 
evangelical, or as it is often called, 
the low church party in the Epis- 
copal church. We shall inquire 
whether the objects at which they 
aim can be secured in that commun. 
ion, or whether they do not neces- 
sarily meet with obstructions in the 
organization ofthe Episcopal church 
which will certainly prevent the 
accomplishment of those objects; 
whether there are not in their forms 
of worship things which will inevi- 
tably cramp and crush the free 
spirit of religion ; and whether the 
Episcopal church is not so organiz- 
ed as effectually to secure the ulti- 
mate ascendency of the objects aim- 
ed at by the high church party. In 
other words the question is, whether 
Tractarianism is not a fair develop- 
ment of the system, and whether 
those views, if the present organi- 
zation of that church should be con- 
tinued, are not destined to be ulti- 
mately triumphant. 
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It is well known that there have 
been, perhaps from the commence- 
ment ofits existence in this country, 
two parties in the Episcopal church. 
These parties are generally known 
by the names of the high and the 
low church—or as the latter prefer, 
we believe, to be called, the evan- 
gelical party. These parties have 
grown up, not from the nature of 

relacy, or by any tendency in the 

piscopal church to foster the aims 
sought by the evangelical party, but 
from the contact of Episcopacy with 
the spirit of our age, and with the 
free developments of Christianity 
among the other denominations with 
whom Episcopalians come necessa- 
rily in contact. It is possible that 
the germs of these parties existed 
in the Episcopal church in its incip- 
ient state in this country, but that 
which has now grown up into 
the evangelical party, we suppose 
would have been suppressed by the 
overshadowing of the religion of 
forms if it had not been excited and 
kindled by the reflected influence 
on the Episcopal church of the 
views and objects of evangelical 
Christians in other denominations. 
It has been apparent that other de- 
nominations greatly surpassed the 
Episcopal communion in zeal for 
those things specially commended 
inthe New Testament ; that they 
sought a more spiritual religion than 
had been common in the Episcopal 
communion ; that they aimed more 
to convert and save the souls of 
men ; and that they sought in me- 
thods that had the undoubted sanc- 
tion of the New Testament tospread 
the gospel around the globe. The 
question arose whether these objects 
could not be grafted on Episcopa- 
cy, and whether without producing 
schism, and with the maintenance 
of the highest respect for prelacy 
and for the forms of religion, it was 
not possible to introduce the evan- 
— spirit into the bosom of the 

piscopal church, and to what was 
regarded as the nobleness, venera- 


bleness, and authority of her ancient 
forms, add the life and vigor and 
elastic energy which reigns with 
such power in other denominations. 
If so, it seems to have been suppos- 
ed, there might be urged in favor of 
prelacy all that is now urged from 
the necessity of the ‘apostolic suc- 
cession ;’ all the authority of the 
Fathers ; all its boasted power to 
preserve the unity of the church ; 
and all the advantages derived from 
a staid and regular organization, 
united with all that commends evan- 
gelical religion to the hearts and 
consciences of men. It is not to 
be denied that there have been and 
are still in the bosom of the Epis- 
copal church, men who strive sin- 
cerely and with a zeal not surpass- 
ed by those of other denominations, 
for the conversion of souls. They 
are men who would do honor to 
any cause, and whose life and labors 
would be a blessing to any commun- 
ion. It is this party which have 
endeavored to engraft the spirit of 
evangelical religion on the forms of 
prelacy ; and it is to their holy and 
devoted efforts that the result has 
already more than once occurred 
that the Episcopal church has been 
in danger of being rent in twain. 
It is not that they have aimed at 
such a disruption, but it has been 
that kind of danger which would 
exist in a colossal statue of marble 
that a fissure would be caused by 
applying intense heat to one portion 
and not to the other. It has requir- 
ed all the power of numbers, influ- 
ence, and prelatical authority on the 
part of the high church party, uni- 
ted with all the veneration of the 
low church party for the church and 
her forms, to prevent such a rup- 
ture. Thus far this has been suc- 
cessful, and in every controversy of 
this kind the high church party have 
secured the victory, and the unity 
of the church has been preserved. 
We think the history thus far fur- 
nishes an omen of most portentous 
character in regard to the issue of 
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such contentions at present and in 
all time to come. We have no ex- 
pectation that the low church party 
will ever gain the ascendency, or 
carry ultimately asingle point. Our 
reasons for this opinion will be seen 
in the progress of our remarks. 
The present position of the par- 
ties in the Episcopal church, is not 
determined precisely by the differ- 
ent views which characterize the 
high church and the evangelical 
party. There has been to some 
extent, a breaking up of the old 
lines of demarkation, and a some- 
what modified arrangement. The 
controversy respecting Puseyism, 
is not precisely the same as the 
controversy which has hitherto pre- 
vailed. ‘To a superficial observer 
it might have been anticipated, per- 
haps, that the low church party 
would have been found, without an 
exception, arrayed against the doc- 
trines of the Tractarians, and that 
the high church portion would have 
been as uniformly friendly to the 
Oxford theology. But this, if we 
correctly understand the matter, bas 
not been precisely the case. A por- 
tion of those who have been re- 
garded as high church, have made 
as strenuous opposition to the ad- 
vances of this system, as have been 
witnessed in atiy other quarter ; and 
some who have been regarded as 
leaders of the evangelical party, 
have shown a decided inclination 
to vindicate the most arrogant form 
in which the spirit of the Oxford 
theology could manifest itself in 
this free country. Those of the 
high church, moreover, who have 
resisted these aggressions, have 
shown no more affinity for the evan- 
elical portion than they did before. 
n the possible, but not probable 
event of a rupture in the Episcopal 
church, they would undoubtedly be 
found ranged with the friends of 
the Tractarian cause—no matter 
what their arrogance, and no mat- 
ter how near they approximate to 
Rome, rather than with the evan. 
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gelical party. This they would do, 
not because they love Puseyism 
more, but because they love the low 
church principles Jess. We appre- 
hend also, that if the question of 
a possible rupture should actually 
come up in the Episcopal church, it 
would be found that rather than such 
a crisis should occur, what there is 
of the evangelical spirit in the other 
party, would be suppressed or crush- 
ed, rather than that matters should 
come to such a result. Such is the 
inborn horror in the mind of a gen. 
uine Episcopalian at the very word 
schism—though the whole system 
of Episcopacy is a schism of the 
worst kind from the proper sense 
of the unity of the church—such 
the love of forms, of peace and of 
order ; such the desire not to ex. 
pose themselves to the possible dan- 
ger of vitiating the ‘succession ;’ 
and such the belief, in spite of ex- 
perience, that the free-born spirit 
of Christianity may live and breathe 
under all the incumbent pressure of 
these antiquated forms, and may 
move on to the conquest of the 
world, fettered and manacled as it 
must be, that these difficulties with 
Puseyism would be greatly dimin- 
ished in their view, and that no 
one would dare to mention the word 
separation. 

But our business now is not di- 
rectly with Puseyism. We wish to 
refer to the lines which existed be- 
fore the slight irregularity in the 
ranks of the parties, caused by the 
prevalence of the Tractarian the- 
ology, occurred. The character- 
istics of the two parties before the 
present difficulties arose in the Epis- 
copal church, we shall proceed to 
state as we understand them. 

The views of the high church 
party are accurately defined, and 
the points in which they differ from 
their low church brethren, as well 
as from all the denominations of 
evangelical Christians, are well un- 
derstood. They have never made 
any secret of them, and have never 
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propounded them as if they wished 
to practice any concealment, or re- 
garded them as mysteries to be 
made known only to the initiated. 
They hold, if we understand them 
aright, to the necessity of an actual, 
uninterrupted succession from the 
Apostles, in order to the validity 
of the ministry. They hold, that 
the ministry of the church consists 
of three orders, and that the su- 
premacy is in the bishop; that all 
the power of ordaining is in him, 
and that no one has any right to 
officiate as a minister of religion in 
any form, except in virtue of the 
imposition of his hands. ‘They hold, 
that to him alone appertains the 
rightof confirmation, and that grace, 
quite desirable, if not essential to 
salvation, is conveyed by that rite. 
They hold, that there is no church 
but the Episcopal church, and that 
in any other body of persons there 
is no valid ministry, and are no 
valid sacraments. ‘They hold to 
the doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion, and to the efficacy of the sa- 
craments by some kind of opus 
operatum. ‘They hold, that those 
who have been baptized in a proper 
manner are to be brought to the 
bishop and confirmed, as soon as 
they can say the creed, the Lord’s 
prayer, and the catechism, and are 
to be admitted to the church with- 
out any special inquiry into their 
spiritual state, or without giving any 
distinct evidence of a change of 
heart. They hold, that such is the 
eficacy of baptism thus adminis. 
tered, of confirmation, of the ob- 
servance of the eucharist, and of a 
connection with the true apostolical 
church, that by this process their 
salvation will be secure. 

They are opposed to revivals of 
religion, as the term is commonly 
employed ; to prayer-meetings ; to 
‘night-services,’ and to all ‘ vol- 
untary’ societies for the spread of 
the gospel. They utterly refuse as 
a body, to give the Bible without 
the Prayer-book, and religiously ab- 


stain from all connection with any 
association for promoting any reli- 
gious object out of connection with 
‘the church.’ They take no part 
in a bible, sunday school, tract, or 
missionary society, where persons 
of other denominations are con- 
cerned in the directorship, or where 
their appearance could be construed 
as an admission, that other deno. 
minations appertain to the church 
of Christ. They are seen on no 
platform mingling with other Chris- 
tians in the promotion of the com- 
mon cause, and neither by their 
contributions, their presence, nor 
their names, do they lend any coun- 
tenance to any meeting or associa- 
tion which can be construed es a 
union of different denominations of 
Christians for any object whatever. 
As members of the church of Christ, 
as ministers of his religion, they 
hold that there can be no common 
ground on which they can meet 
others. As citizens, as neighbors, 
as friends of literature; as those 
who may be engaged in the busi- 
ness of mending a road, or building 
a bridge, they may be connected 
with others, because these things 
can not be Episcopally done; but 
they go no further. Not even in 
the temperance cause will they as- 
sociate with others. Of this we 
know not exactly the reason, wheth- 
er they are unfriendly to temperance 
principles themselves, or whether 
they regard temperance as a part 
of religion and consider that it is 
not desirable to promote it except 
somehow through the apostolic suc- 
cession. We do not recollect that 
they have given to the public an 
opportunity of forming an opinion 
on these points. 

As a consequence of these views, 
they regard all other associations of 
men, however numerous and re- 
spectable, as left ‘to the uncove- 
nanted mercies of God.’ They 
are in this respect on the same 
platform with the Jew and the Mus- 
sulman ; the Japanese and the Caf. 
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frarian. From the true church they 
are ‘dissenters.’ They are with- 
out valid ordinances, without a valid 
ministry, and without the promises. 
They meet in conventicles, not in 
‘churches ; they listen to the argu- 
ings of laymen, not to the teachings 
of the authorized ministers of re- 
ligion. They are sprinkled in in- 
fancy or immersed in riper years, 
by those who have no authority for 
doing either ; they partake of bread 
and wine which in nowise differs 
from common bread and wine, 
except that they are partaken in 
smaller quantities and in a ‘ meet- 
ing-house ;’ they are ministered unto 
by those who would commit sacri- 
lege, by putting on the surplice or 
by going into a pulpit duly conse- 
crated; and they are buried in 
ground that has never been conse- 
crated, and by those who, as they 
have no right to address the living 
in the name of Christ, have no right 
to officiate at the graves of the 
dead. They may indeed be saved 
—but who may not be? God is 
merciful, and they have the same 
chance of salvation that the better 
part of the heathen have—and no 
other. These, if we understand 
them, are the leading views of the 
high church party. We have de- 
signed not to do injustice to them, 
and we have the means of substan- 
tiating the correctness of this rep- 
resentation by the highest authori- 
ties in the Episcopal church.* 





*To the view here presented, that the 
tendency of the high church opinions is 
to ‘unchurch’ all others, jusfice requires 
that we should notice one exception. It 
is the only one which has fallen under 
our observation. It is that of the Rev. 
H. U. Onderdonk, D. D., of the diocese 
of Pennsylvania. He says, (Tract on 
Episcopacy,) “By the present writer this 
consequence” {that of unchurching other 
denominations} “is not allowed.” He 
states no reasons why it is not allowed, 
nor does he attempt to show how this 
admission of the fact, that others are not 
unchurched, is consistent with certain 
principles which he has laid down. We 
have never been able to make out the 
consistency of the admission with the 


The views of the low church or 
evangelical party, are not less ae. 
curately defined. In most of those 
things which characterize the high 
church, they are united with them, 
They are not ‘a whit behind the 
chiefest’ of that party in the belief 
of the apostolic succession ; in glo. 
rifying the Prayer-book ; in attach. 
ment to ‘the church ;’ in the faith 
that a valid ministry is found only 
in connection with prelacy ; and 
in strenuous endeavors to promote 
the interests of the Episcopal seet, 
They do no more than the highest 
Puseyite would do, in recognizing 
the ministers of another denomina- 
tion as authorized to preach the 
gospel or to administer the sacra. 
ments. They never invite them t 
preach, and never appear with them 
in any such connection as to show 
thet they regard them as the min. 
isters of the Lord Jesus. Theyre 
cognize their baptism no more, we 
believe, than they would that of 
laymen, and, in common with their 
high church brethren, they expect 
that those who come among them 
from other churches, if private 
members, will submit to the rite of 
confirmation ; if ministers, that they 
will abjure their former ordination, 
and submit to the imposition of the 
hands of the prelate. We do net 
know that in a single instance they 
have ever protested against this as 
improper, or even hinted that they 


views which he defends in that ‘ Tract 
and we merely record it as a fact which 
we regard as an exception to the genenl 
views of thet party. We see no wayd 
explaining it, except by ascribing it © 
the promptings of a heart of kindness, 
which shrank from the conclusion 
which his reasoning was tending, 
which led him to express the feeling d 
kindness even at the sacrifice of logic. 
Such an expression of feeling we wil 
always honor wherever we find it. We 
only wish, as the feeling is undoubtedly 
right, that the logic in the Tract had 
been such as would have been consistel 
with it. Is that logic likely to be correct, 
which would require a man either to sup 
press such a feeling, or to give vent tot 
in the face of all his reasoning ? 
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regarded the previous ordination as 
differing in any way from lay-ordi- 
nation. While they allow one who 
has been ordained by papal hands 
to minister at their alters without 
being re-ordained, and offer no re- 
monstrance against it, we suppose 
that there is not a low church min- 
ister in this land who would not be 
shocked, if a Presbyterian minister 
should be admitted to the rank of 
a ‘priest’? or even of a ‘ deacon,’ 
without being re-ordained. We 
think too, that they are as zealous 
for the Episcopal church, and for 
its upbuilding, as any high church- 
man can be. It is an object never 
lost sight of by an Episcopalian, 
and whatever may be the place in 
which he is ranked in his contro- 
versy between the high and low 
church, or in the disputes respecting 
the Oxford theology, and whatever 
may be the style of his intercourse 
with other denominations, the obli- 

tion to remember the interests of 
the Episcopal church is never for a 
moment forgotten. 

But with those views the low 
churchman has endeavored to blend 
certain others in which he greatly 
diverges from his high church breth- 
ren, and in which he assimilates him- 
self to other denominations. He 
does not believe in the efficacy of 
forms for justification. He does 
not believe in baptismal regenera- 
tion. He holds to the doctrine of 
regeneration by the agency of the 
Holy Spirit; in justification solely 
by faith; in sanctification, not by 
any opus operatum of the sacraments, 
but by the word and Spirit of God ; 
inthe necessity of spiritual religion ; 
in the duties of a holy life; in the 
obligations of steady self-denial and 
aseparation from the world. He 
holds "that they who come to the 
Lord’s table should be converted as 
a qualification, not that they should 
come to be converted. He claims 
the right of not “bringing those to 
the bishop to be confirmed,” whom 
he does not regard as having evi- 
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dence of true conversion. He would 
guard the church from the admission 
to its ordinances of any who do not 
give evidence of true piety. 

The low churchman is in general 
a Calvinist, and frequently of the 
highest order. He preaches the 
humbling doctrines of the cross, and 
advocates the lofty themes of divine 
sorereignty in the salvation of men. 

The low churchman believes in 
the necessity of special efforts for 
the salvation of men. He believes 
that prayer meetings are adapted to 
promote the edification of believers, 
and to secure the salvation of sin- 
ners. He is no enemy of “ night 
meetings,”’ and is so much the friend 
of “protracted efforts,” that he 
unites cheerfully in “ associations”’ 
with his own brethren, and in Epis- 
copal churches, and seeks to turn 
the bad and unnuthorized arrange- 
ments of his own church, for the 
observance of saints’ days and es- 
pecially of Lent, into a series of 
protracted preaching efforts to pro- 
mote revivals of religion. 

The low churchman is one who 
is willing to act with the friends of 
religion, where he can meet them 
on common ground. He is willing 
to engage in the circulation of the 
Bible, though it have not the Prayer- 
book attached to it—reserving his 
zeal for the latter to be manifested 
through a society in hisown church 
speciaily organized for that purpose, 
and reserving to himself the right to 
manifest as much zeal for that as 
shall seem to him to be meet. He 
is willing to act with others in the 
distribution of tracts on the common 
topics of religion, and in the estab- 
lishment of subbath schools, even 
should they not be connected with 
the Episcopal denomination. In the 
cause of temperance, of the Sab- 
bath, of promoting the gospel among 
seamen—and in opposition to the 
arrogancy and the aggressions of 
the Papacy, he will meet with other 
Christians in the same committee- 
room, or on the same platform, but 
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never as clergymen, or in such a 
way as to imply that those with 
whom he associates are to be re- 
garded as authorized ministers of 
the gospel. 

We see thus in the Episcopal 
church,two distinct classes of men— 
classes that must, from the nature 
of the case, come into frequent col- 
lision. We propose now to exam- 
ine the position of the latter class, 
especially in regard to their relation 
to their own church, and to the ques- 
tion whether they can ever succeed 
in the objects at which they aim. 
We regard the question as one of 
great interest and importance, not 
doubtful in our minds as to the is- 
sue, but asa struggle throwing light 
on the nature of religion, and as 
adapted to aid us in determining 
whether prelacy is the form of 
religion that is revealed in the 
New Testament. Ifthe experiment 
should be successful, it would do 
something to make us less doubtful 
whether the ministry was organized 
with “ the three orders ;’’—if it al- 
ways has been and must be a fail- 
ure, it isto us a clear determination 
that the church was organized on 
some other foundation. 

We need not say, thatin the main 
our sympathies are wholly with the 
low church party. With the aim of 
the other party we have none ; but 
the low church party, so far as they 
differ from their brethren in the 
Episcopal communion, are aiming 
at the same objects as all the rest of 
the evangelical world, and are en- 
deavoring to promote those views of 
religion which we believe will unti- 
mately triumph. The question with 
us is not whether the objects at 
which they thus aim are right, and 
will ultimately be somehow secured 
on the earth, but whether the Epis- 
copal church can be imbued with 
these principles, and whether they 
will triumph in the controversies 
which inevitably arise in their own 
denomination. Now in reference to 
this question, we shall state freely 
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some views which seem to us to put 
this question to rest. 

The first is, that the object at 
which they aim has never yet been 
accomplished. The experience of 
the world has been against it. We 
state a position here which we think 
is the result of all experiments, and 
which we challenge the advocate of 
Episcopacy to refute. It is, raar 
IT HAS NEVER BEEN POSSIBLE PER. 
MANENTLY TO CONNECT THE RELI. 
GION OF FORMS WITH EVANGELICAL 
RELIGION ; or, what amounts to the 
same thing, that the Episcopal mode 
of worship has never been perma. 
nently blended with the objects at 
which the low churchman aims, 
We will first refer to a fow facts 
sustaining this position. We shall 
then take occasion to show why it 
is so. 

The attempt to unite the religion 
of forms with the gospel, has often 
been made. There have been good 
men connected with every form of 
worship. There have been in all 
ages of the church, men who have 
held to the doctrines of grace ; men 
who believed in all that constitutes 
evangelical religion ; men holding 
to the entire depravity of man, the 
doctrine of regeneration by the agen. 
cy of the Holy Spirit, the necessity 
of holy living and of a close walk 
with God—who have endeavored to 
unite these things with the religion 
of forms. There have been, as 
there are now, those who have been 
warm friends of prayer meetings, 
and of revivals, and of efforts to 
spread the gospel around the world, 
who have sighed for the spirit of 
freedom amidst the pompous and 
imposing ceremonials of the wor- 
ship of forms. They have loved 
sincerely the forms of religion ; and 
they have loved, with an ardor which 
nothing could extinguish, the pure 
doctrines of grace, and the holy as- 
pirations of Christianity. Trained 
in the bosom of a church prescribing 
pomp and splendor in public wor 
ship, they have brought to its favor 
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all the prejudices of education ; ac- 
customed to use a Prayer-book from 
childhood, they love it as they do 
the home and the companions of 
their youth ; sincerely believing that 
Episcopacy is the form of worship 

rescribed in the New Testament, 
they have been bound to it by all 
the strength of conscience; or in 
lands where this is prescribed by 
statute, and where it is the religion 
of the state, they have felt that eve- 
ry thing of a temporal nature de- 
pended on adhesion to it, and have 
sincerely desired its perpetuity. At 
the same time they have loved evan- 
gelical religion. ‘They have believ- 
ed that it is the religion of the Bible. 
They have not doubted that it would 
finally prevail. They have sought, 
therefore, to spread its spirit in the 
bosom of the Episcopal church. 
What now has been the lesson which 
history has taught us in regard to 
the relation of the religion of forms 
to evangelical religion. 

The Jewish religion, in the time 
of the Savior, was a religion of 
forms. It had a strong resemblance 
in many respects to Episcopacy ; 
and indeed Episcopacy has avowed- 
ly borrowed much from it, and often 
defends itself by a reference to the 
divinely appointed pomp and pa- 
geantry of the temple service. 
There were, in the time of the Sa- 
vior, as there always had been, some 
pure worshipers of God in connec- 
tion with that system ; for Zecharias 
and Simeon, Anna, Elizabeth and 
Mary were of that number. But 
the Savior originated the evangelical 
system, and detached it at once, 
wholly and forever, from the Jewish 
forms. He severed his whole church 
from it ; required his people tocome 
out of it; pronounced his gospel to 
be free, and never meant that its 
freedom should be cramped by the 
religion of forms. The rites which 
he appointed for his religion were as 
few as possible, and the most simple 
that can be conceived. He desig- 
hated but two as permanent rites in 
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the church, nor did he appoint any 
other than can with any propriety 
be designated as “sacraments,” 
even if these should be. The two 
which he specified are Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, and we venture 
to say that if every form of religion 
ever propounded among men were 
examined, two more simple or unos- 
tentatious rites could not be found. 
As the rites themselves, also, are 
the extreme of simplicity, so he 
made every thing about them as 
plain as they possibly could be. 
He prescribed no baptismal font of 
massive gold, silver, or marble; but 
the water taken from a running 
stream, or from a fountain bursting 
forth in the desert, would answer all 
the purposes of the emblem. He 
ordained no splendid communion- 
service to contain the symbols of 
his body and blood ; but the plainest 
cup and platter would suit the de- 
sign. As these rites are as simple 
as possible, so it was reasonable to 
suppose that they would be as re- 
mote as any could be from abuse. 
They are the last things on which 
it could be conceived to be possible 
to rear a gorgeous superstructure of 
spiritual pomp and power. Who 
could have imagined thatthe simple 
rite of water baptism could ever be 
magnified into the doctrine of bap- 
tismal regeneration,or could become 
the instrument of giving dignity and 
supremacy to the holy hands that 
were appointed to administer it, and 
thus of sustaining the arrogant 
claims of a priesthood in the reli- 
gion of forms, and be so tortured 
by the cunning craftiness”’ of men, 
as to bea substitute for the regenera- 
ting influences of the Holy Spirit? 
And what finite mind could have an- 
ticipated the history of the Lord’s 
Supper? Who could have foreseen 
what the simple emblems of bread 
and wine would be made to become 
when attached to a religion of forms, 
and what use would be made of 
them in banishing evangelical reli- 
gion from the world? Who could 





have imagined that they would be- 
come the principal support of the 
most extraordinary claims ever set 
up by a priesthood over men ; that 
the doctrine would be gravely taught 
and believed, that by words of cere- 
mony they would be changed into 
“the very body and blood, soul and 
divinity of the Son of God ;”’ that 
they would yet be borne along in 
gorgeous procession, and that prin- 
ces and kings would prostrate them- 
selves before them; and that the 
power of making this wonderful 
transmutation would be supposed to 
give to one class of men a sanctity 
above all others, and a mysterious 
connection with the Deity elsewhcre 
unknown among mortals? If rites 
so simple, and so little susceptible 
of abuse, have been thus made the 
means of excluding the agency of 
the Holy Spirit from the soul, and 
of establishing the power of the most 
mighty hierarchy on earth, we see 
one reason why Christ established 
no more,aud why his whole arrange- 
ment was such as most effectually 
to detach his religion from all con- 
nection with the religion of forms. 
The Jewish religion, eminently a re- 
ligion of forms, accomplished its ob- 
ject in separating that people from 
all others, and in adumbrating a fu- 
ture spiritual system. It was adapt- 
ed to the age of the world during 
which it was designed to continue, 
and to the purpose of preparing for 
a better system, and though it is un- 
deniable that there were holy men 
under that system, yet its history 
served among other instructive les- 
sons to teach its own tendency to 
sink into heartless ceremony, and 
the difficulty of maintaining spiritual 
religion in connection with forms ; 
and the Savior, therefore, detached 
his religion from it forever. As 


soon as possible the Jewish altar was 
thrown down, the priests were dis- 
robed of their gorgeous vestments, 
the smoke of incense ceased to as- 
cend, and the temple itself was de- 
molished to be built no more. The 
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spirit of the gospel separated from 
forms then, nor was it ever to be 
united with the pomp and ceremo. 
nies of the ancient worship. 

From the days of Constantine, 
Christianity became a religion of 
forms. But where was the spirit of 
the gospel? Where during the 
dark ages did it live? Has it ever 
been known in permanent connec- 
tion with the Papal communion, or 
in the Greek, the Armenian, or the 
Nestorian churches? In all these 
churches the religion of forms has 
prevailed, and still prevails, and 
their history has been characterized 
by an almost entire separation from 
the spirit of Christianity. There has 
been no permanent connection, and 
if, under the influences of the Spirit 
of God, there has been at any time 
a reviving spirit of piety, after a 
few efforts to diffuse itself through 
the cold and slumbering church, it 
has either died away, or withdrawn 
where it could breathe the air of 
freedom. To see this, let a few 
facts be submitted to the attention of 
candid men. 

Far back in the history of the Pa. 
pal communion, there wasa reviving 
spirit of the gospel. Some pure 
spirits arose imbued with the same 
love of Christ, and feeling the same 
power of religion, which prevailed 
in the days of the Apostles ; but 
could they blend their religion with 
the prevailing religion of forms? 
They withdrew, and in the peaceful 
valleys of Piedmont the Waldenses 
worshiped God ‘in spirit and in 
truth,” until the fires of martyrdom 
were lighted on all their hills and 
through all their vales, by the advo- 
cates of the religion of forms, and 
Rome succeeded in nearly exter- 
minating them. 

Again the spirit of vital piety 
was rekindled in the bosom of the 
Papal church. Simultaneously, and 
without concert, a heavenly influ- 
ence breathed upon the souls of 
Zuingle, of Luther, of Melancthon, 
and of Farel. They were all in 
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the bosom of the Papal church ; all 
had been reared in connection with 
the religion of forms ; all had every 
thing to lose and nothing to gain by 
a separation ; and all by a separa- 
tion exposed themselves to the thun- 
ders of the Vatican—the fearful 
power that could shake the thrones 
of princes and cause monarchs to 
turn pale in their palaces—and to 
the terrors of the civil arm. Yet, 
with every inducement from educa- 
tion, from their belief of the heav- 
enly origin of the Papacy, from the 
love of peace, and from the dread 
of martyrdom, to remain in the bo- 
som of the Papal communion, an at- 
tempt to blend the spirit of the gos- 

| that now filled their hearts with 
holy fire, with the cold spirit of the 
religion of forms, was hopeless— 
and hence the Reformation. In 
Germany, in Switzerland, and in 
France, as far as the Reformation 
extended, there was a final separa- 
tion of the two, nor was there any 
power of argument, or art, or inter- 
est, or arms, that could there unite 
them. 

In England the experiment was 
to be tried in another manner and 
with a much better prospect of suc- 
cess. It was the experiment that 
was made under Henry VIII, Ed- 
ward VI, and Elizabeth. There 
was the genuine spirit of the Refor- 
mation in the Anglicanchurch. It 
reigned not indeed either in the 
heart of Henry or Elizabeth, but it 
did in the heart of Edward, and 
more illustrious] ystill in the hearts of 
Latimer, Ridley, Bradford and Cran- 
mer, and with these men there was 
a sincere effort to blend the two to- 

ther. There was every facility 
or making the experiment in as sat- 
isfactory a manner as possible. 
Every thing in the protection of the 
laws—in the power of talent, elo- 
quence, learning and piety, that 
could be demanded for the success- 
ful prosecution of the effort, existed, 
nor could circumstances ever be 


well imagined that were more fa- 
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vorable to success. What was the 
result? It is before the world, and 
the world has it by heart. The Pu. 
ritan spirit gradually rose and in. 
creased. It became chafed, and 
ong and was impatient under the 
etters of form. It sighed for free. 
dom ; and in a single day two thou- 
sand of the best men in the English 
church left their livings—exposed 
themselves to poverty, persecution, 
and imprisonment, only because the 
spirit of the gospel could not be 
permanently blended with the reli- 
gion of forms. Part of those men 
went to prison ; all were subjected 
to privations and sorrows in their 
external circumstances; but the 
evangelical spirit was free, and the 
“church” was left a cold, dead, 
dull, formal thing. The vital pow- 
er of the Episcopal communion had 
withdrawn, and there were no earth- 
ly temptations that could ever again 
induce the Puritan to seek a union 
with the religion of forms. The 
experiment had been made under 
the most advantageous circumstan- 
ces possible, and it was decisive. 
A portion of the band of Puri- 
tans, driven from their country to 
Holland, and then across the ocean, 
found a refuge on the rock of Ply- 
mouth, and gave their religion to 
this great western world. Here all 
was freeand vast. A boundlesster. 
ritory was spread out before them, 
and they laid the foundation of a re- 
ligious system which they intended 
should be forever separated from a 
religion of forms. Its effect is seen 
in the religious activity and zeal, the 
intelligence and order, the revivals, 
and the efforts to spread the gospel 
abroad,which distinguish our repub- 
lic among the nations of the earth. 
But the history of the religion of 
forms in our father-land is not com- 
pleted. The separating of the Puri- 
tans had left the church a dry, cold, 
dead thing. Again, however, God 
visited that church with the special 
influences of the Holy Spirit, and 
there wasa reviving and quickening 
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spirit of religion. God breathed 
upon the heart of the Wesleys, and 
of Fletcher, and of Whitefield, and 
fired them with as devoted a zeal as 
had ever warmed the bosom of a 
Puritan. They were in the church, 
and were converted when connect- 
ed with it. They loved it. They 
shrank back from the very thought 
of a separation. John Wesley liv- 
ed, and labored, and prayed night 
and day, that he might not separate 
himself from the church in which 
he was reared, but that there might 
be diffused through all that commu- 
nion the spirit of evangelical reli- 
gion. Never was there a more hon- 
est, vigorous, or persevering effort 
to unite the spirit of the gospel with 
the religion of forms, but in vain. 
That vital part of the church of 
England which had been quickened 
by the Spirit of God, in spite of eve- 
ry effort to bind them together, drew 
off by itself, breathing the air of 
freedom and spreading the heavenly 
fire over continents, 

Until the present time, the result 
of the experiment has been uni- 
form. The religion of forms has 
never been permanently blended 
with the gospel. ‘The experiment 
is again making in our land and 
in our father-land, with what re- 
sult is a matter of great interest 
to the whole Christian world, but 
what that result will be no one 
can reasonably doubt. That there 
should be outbreaks and collisions ; 
that the love of revivals and of 
prayer-meetings, and the purpose 
to mingle with other denominations 
in great efforts to spread the knowl- 
edge of the truth, should bring the 
patrons of these things into conflict 
with the high church party, is to 
beexpected. They are the regular 
results of the existing state of things 
in the Episcopal church, and they 
can not be avoided. Such conflicts 
will arise, and however much they 
may be suppressed for a time, and 
however all parties may unite in 


singing peans to the ‘ unity’ of the 


church, yet the elements of collis. 
ion, like the pent-up fires of the vol. 
cano, rage within. To keep these 
elements under ; to prevent entire 
separation and a prostration of the 
whole fabric, requires all the power 
of authority on the one side, and all 
the yielding of a Christian spirit on 
the other, and a devout attachment 
to prelacy in both. It is the spirit 
of the gospel struggling in bonds 
and sighing forfreedom. The pres. 
ent state of the Episcopal church, is 
but the acting over again of scenes 
which have been played from the 
beginning. The spirit of true faith 
will not be bound. It does not 
breathe and act freely when fet- 
tered with forms. It can not go 
forth freely to the conquest of the 
souls of men, or to the subjugation 
of the world. If it lives, it will 
be the spirit of the Apostles—un. 
fettered by forms ; the spirit of the 
Waldenses, of Wickliffe, of Lu. 
ther, of Farel ; of the Puritans, of 
Wesley, of Whitefield. Every con- 
troversy thus far waged, where the 
spirit of the gospel has come in 
conflict with the religion of forms, 
has had one of two results—either 
the spirit of the gospel is suppress- 
ed and dies away, or the one is 
severed from the other never ‘o be 
united again. They never have 
been, they never can be perma- 
nently blended. Such, it requires 
little sagacity to foresee, must be 
the result of the present controversy 
between the two great parties in 
the Episcopal church. It is just 
a struggle, whether the love of pre- 
lacy, and the cry of unity, and the 
power of numbers and of wealth 
and of the ‘bishops,’ shall be suf. 
ficient to crush the rising spirit of 
the gospel, or whether there will 
be vital energy, and independence, 
and the love of the pure doc- 
trines of the gospel, enough to 
break away from all this, and 
be free. We should rejoice in 
the latter result—we anticipate the 
former—and we fear the Episco- 
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pal church will still continue to be 
‘one.’ 
"We have thus stated one truth, 
as it seems to us, of great import- 
ance in regard to the position of 
the evangelical party in the Epis- 
copal church, and to the probable 
result of their py re In illus. 
trating the nature o their relative 
ition, and the difficulties with 
which they have to contend, we 
now proceed to remark, that they 
are compelled to use a liturgy which 
counteracts the effect of their teach- 
ing. We have stated, that they 
are no less sincerely attached to 
the Prayer-book, and no less dis- 
to laud its excellence above 
all other uninspired productions, 
than the most staunch defender of 
high church principles. And yet, 
what is the effect of the perpetual 
use of this book on an attempt to 
diffuse evangelical doctrines through 
the Episcopal church. 

In our last number, the general 
characteristics of that book were 
considered. We propose to look at 
it now only with reference to the 
subject before us. 

The prescription to use the lit- 
urgy in the worship of God, is bind- 
ing religiously on all the minis- 
ters and members of the Episcopal 
church. The whole service for pub- 
lie worship, for marriages, for bap- 
tisms, for funerals, is prescribed. 
Every prayer to be offered is set 
down; every portion of Scripture 
to be read is designated, and every 
address, with the single exception 
of the sermon, is already composed. 
At a baptism, a marriage, or a fu- 
neral, it does not appear from the 
canons, that a minister is to be 
allowed either to offer an extem- 
porary prayer, or to make an ex- 
temporary address. Even the form 
of prayer in a family is prescribed, 
and the ‘master or mistress having 
called together as many of the fam- 
ily as can conveniently be present, 
1s to say as follows’—morning and 
evening. ‘Tne directions of public 


worship are all positive and explicit. 
“ The minister shall begin the morn- 
ing prayer by reading one or more 
of the following portions of Scrip. 
ture.” “Then the minister shail 
say; “the people shall answer 
here.” “Then the minister shail 
kneel and say the Lord’s prayer ;” 
“then likewise he shallsay ;”’ “ then 
shall be said or sung the following 
anthem ;”” “then shall follow a 
portion of the Psalms ;” “then 
shall be read the first lesson ac- 
cording to the table or calendar,” 
and “ before every lesson the min- 
ister shall say, Here beginneth such 
a chapter or verse of such a chap- 
ter of such a book’’—and so on to 
the end of the Prayer-book. All 
the discretion which is allowed, ap- 
pears to be in the choice of some 
half a dozen ‘collects’ of half a 
dozen lines each; that at the end 
of the Venite, Benedicite, Jubilate, 
Benedictus, Cantate Domino, &c., 
there “ may be said or sung the Glo- 
ria Patri;’’ that he has a choice 
between two forms of the creed— 
a longer and a shorter form—and 
that he may introduce into the morn. 
ing service more or less of the 
quite tedious communion service, 
With these quite unimportant dis- 
cretionary powers, the prescriptions 
are absolute, and the design was 
undoubtedly to render the service 
of the Church wholly uniform 
There is no discretion given in re- 
gard toextemporary prayer. There 
is no permission on any occasion to 
go beyond what is written down, 
If there is any special emergency 
requiring a form of prayer different 
from any which are printed, it is 
proper to wait until it can be pre. 
pared in the authorized quarter and 
sent down to the inferior clergy. 
There is no permission to hold 
prayer meetings, and the liturgy 
does not contemplate any such thing 
as a prayer meeting. There is not 
even permission = to the min- 
ister, to select and read a portion of 
Scripture that shall have any re 








lation to the subject. If his text 
should happen to be, ‘* God so loved 
the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son,” and the “lesson” for 
that day should happen to be that 
chapter of the book of Chronicles 
which commences thus, “ Adam 
Sheth, Enosh, Kenan, Mahalaleel, 
Jered, Henoch, Methuseleh, La- 
mech,” all that the minister is to 
do, is to say, “ here beginneth such 
a chapter,” and read on. 

Weare aware that the lowchurch 
party do sometimes hold prayer 
meetings, and that oocasionally an 
extemporary prayer is offered after 
sermon, and we will do them the 
justice to say, that so far as we 
have heard, their prayers are mod- 
els of a simple, pure, and holy 
worship, and are such as to prompt 
irresistibly to the expression of re- 
gret, that they are not permitted by 
their book to pour out their souls 
in this manner, and that they are 
fettered by forms. But we believe 
that they themselves regard such 
prayers, and such prayer meetings, 
as a departure from the prescribed 
mode of worship. We know that 
the high church party consider them 
a direct violation of the prescribed 
rules of the church. We consider 
them as wholly unauthorized by the 
church. We see no permission of 
such things ; we see no latitude of 
discretion in regard to such things ; 
we believe that such a thing as a 
prayer meeting, where extemporary 
prayer should be offered, and es- 
pecially by laymen, is a thing not 
contemplated by the canons of the 
Episcopal church. 

What then is the inevitable ten- 
dency of the constant use of the 
liturgy according to the manner pre- 
scribed? Or, which amounts to 
the same thing so far as the subject 
before us is concerned, what must 
be the effect of its use even as it is 
employed by the low church party, 
in regard to the preaching of evan- 
gelical doctrines? They hold, we 
have conceded, the great doctrines 
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of grace. They teach the necessity 
of regeneration by the agency of 
the Holy Spirit. They insist op 
the doctrine of justification by faith, 
They are friendly to revivals of 
religion. Do the arrangements jg 
the liturgy harmonize with thege 
efforts? So far from it, we think, 
that their teaching and the Pray. 
er-book come into perpetual cop, 
flict; and where the Prayer-book 
is to be perpetually used, the re. 
sult of such a conflict can not b 
doubtful. 

We do not advert now to the 
fact, though we might do it, tha 
preaching in the Episcopal chur 
is quite a secondary thing, and that 
the arrangement is so made as tp 
allow it to produce as little effect 
as possible. A whole hour of the 
service, if performed with any de. 
gree of deliberate solemnity, is o. 
eupied inevitably with the prayer 
and other forms of devotion. After 
this protracted and wearisome se. 
vice, it can not be supposed thet 
the mind will be in a very desirable 
state to listen to a sermon of any 
considerable length. The ordinary 
length of Episcopal sermons—fron 
fifteen to twenty minutes—we re 
gard as in entire accordance wit 
the arrangements in the Episcopal 
church ; a sermon of fifty minutes 
or an hour, becomes intolerable. 
In another communion—the mother 
of Episcopacy—the pulpit is placed 
in a corner of the church; in the 
Episcopal church the sermon is de 
signed to occupy the same relative 
position. 

But the difficulties encountered 
by the evangelical party lie deeper 
than this. We mean, that theyar 
compelled perpetually to use a lit 
urgy which counteracts all theit 
teaching. The liturgy is opposed 
to the views of the low church 
Episcopalian, and to the whole ip 
fluence of his teaching, and is # 
constant influence. To some of the 
views thus constantly ti core 
the people in the Prayer-book, op 
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to the evangelical teaching, 
we will now advert. 

There is, first, the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration, a doctrine 
which we regard as the undoubted 
teaching of the Prayer-book, and 
which presents a constantly coun- 
teracting influence to the doctrine 
of the necessity of a —- of 
heart by the agency of the Holy 
Spirit accompany ing thetruth. The 
doctrine of the Prayer-book is, that 
a child that is baptized in a proper 
manner, is ‘regenerated by the 
Holy Ghost.’ The language of the 
liturgy on this subject is as explicit 
as language can be, and we have 
never seen any explanation by the 
advocates of low church views, 
which seemed to us to have the 
least degree of plausibility. The 
language on this subject in respect 
to the public baptism of infant chil- 
dren, is the following. The “ min- 
ister,” after the baptism and making 
the sign of the cross, is commanded 
to “say”—‘ Seeing now, dearly 
beloved, that this child is regene- 
rate, and grafted into the body of 
Christ’s church, let us give thanks 
unto Almighty God for these bene- 
fits,” &c.—‘* We yield thee hearty 
thanks, most merciful Father, that 
ithath pleased thee to regenerate 
this infant with thy Holy Spirit, to 
receive him for thine own child by 
adoption, and to incorporate him 
into thy holy church.” The same 
doctrine is expressed in reference 
to the “private baptism of chil- 
dren.” After the baptism, and the 
sign of the cross, the “ minister” 
is directed also to “say’’—* this 
child is regenerate, and grafted into 
the body of Christ’s church” —and 
in like manner to give thanks, “that 
ithath pleased thee to regenerate 
this infant with thy Holy Spirit, 
© receive him for thine own child 
by adoption, and to incorporate him 
into thy holy church.”’ But this 
doctrine, that by baptism there is 
regenerating grace bestowed by the 
Holy Spirit, is held not only in 
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reference to infants and children, 
but if possible, still more clearly in 
reference to “ those of riper years.” 
In the canonical directions on this 
subject, we find in the Prayer-book 
the following things. (1.) The peo- 
ple are told that “all men are con- 
ceived and born in sin,”’ that “‘ none 
can enter into the kingdom of God, 
except they be regenerate and born 
anew of water and of the Holy 
Ghost,”’ and are exhorted to “ call 
upon God the Father through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that of his boun- 
teous goodness he will grant to these 
persons that which by nature they 
can not have, that they may be 
baptized with water and the Holy 
Ghost.” (2.) The following pray- 
ers are then directed to be offered. 
“ Mercifully look upon these thy 
servants ; wash them, and sanctify 
them with the Holy Ghost; that 
they being delivered from thy wrath, 
may be received inte the ark of 
Christ’s church.” And again: “Give 
thy Holy Spirit to these persons, 
that they may be born again, and 
be made heirs of everlasting salva- 
tion,through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
(3.) After baptism, and the sign of 
the cross, the minister is directed 
to say :—“ Seeing now, dearly be- 
loved, that these persons are regen- 
erate, and grafted into the body of 
Christ’s church, let us give thats 
unto Almighty God for these bene- 
fits.” The thanksgiving then fol. 
lows, and then this prayer. “ Give 
thy Holy Spirit to these persons ; 
that being now born again, and 
made heirs of everlasting salvation 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
they may continue thy servants,” 
&c. Here is a regular order in 
the teachings, prayers, and thanks- 
givings, all implying the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration, and all 
implying that that regeneration is 
accomplished by the Holy Ghost. 
There is the exhortation to the peo- 
ple to pray for this, then the prayer 
actually offered for this, and then 
a solemn form of thanksgiving that 
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it has been done. And that this 
is the true teaching of the liturgy 
on this subject, and that the mean- 
ing is not, as some Episcopalians 
have endeavored to show, that the 
word ‘regeneration’ here means a 
mere ‘ change of state,’ or a transi- 
tion from the world into the church, 
seems to us to be perfectly clear— 
for, (1.) Such is not the meaning of 
the Scripture terms, “regeneration,” 
and “ being born again,” employed 
in this service. In the Bible they 
can not be understood to have this 
meaning, and there is no evidence 
that the framers of the liturgy meant 
to depart from the Scripture usage. 
(2.) The regeneration here spoken 
of, is not a mere ‘change of state 
or relation.’ It is a change of re- 
generation by the Holy Ghost. This 
is what is prayed for, whatis taught 
as having been accomplished, and 
that for which “hearty thanks” are 
given when the form of baptism is 
passed through. Now regeneration 
by the agency of the Holy Ghost 
in the Scriptures, means a definite 
thing. It is not a transition from 
heathenism to nominal Christianity ; 
it is not a mere profession of reli- 

ion; it is a work on the heart 
itself, by which that is changed, and 
by which the soul begins to live 
angw unto God. (3.) This can not 
be the meaning in the liturgy. Is 
it possible to believe that sensible 
men should gravely intreat a whole 
congregation to offer fervent pray- 
ers, that certain persons then pres- 
ent might be enabled to join a 
church? Is it necessary for all 
this parade and ceremony, and all 
this solemn invocation of the special 
aid of God’s Holy Spirit, that they 
might be enabled to change their 
relation? Is this a work so diffi- 
cult to be performed, as to need the 
special interposition of heaven in 
the case, and that no one could hope 
to be able to do it without the particu- 
lar influences of the Spirit of God ? 
And is religion in the Epi-copal 
church such a solemn trifling as 
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this representation would imply? 
We do not believe it; and despite 
all the efforts of low church Epis. 
copalians to explain this, we belieye 
that the high church and the Py. 
seyites have the fair interpretation 
of this part of the liturgy, that it is 
intended to teach the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration, and that this 
will be the impression ever made 
on the great mass of those who use 
the Prayer-book. 

Now these prayers, teachings, 
and thanksgivings,occur constantly, 
Whenever an infant or an adult js 
to be baptized, the low churchman 
as well as the high churchman, js 
compelled to publish this doctrine, 
He has no discretion. The whole 
service from beginning to end is to 
be read through, and no matter 
what may be his public teachingas 
a preacher, or his private views, 
here he is under a necessity of 
teaching the doctrine of baptismal re. 
generation. He gives public thanks 
in reference to every child as well 
as every adult that is baptized and 
sealed with the sign of the cros, 
that he is regenerated by the Holy 
Ghost and made an heir of ever 
lasting life. What will be then the 
force of his preaching, on the sub- 
ject of the new birth or the chang 
of heart, in the proper sense of the 
term? What impression will b 
made on those already “ regener 
ted by the Holy Ghost” in baptism, 
in regard to this ? Can such preach 
ing be intended for them? Canit 
be applicable to any but the heather 
and the unbaptized ; for pagans 
scoffers, and ‘dissenters?’ An 
not all others already born again! 

A second difficulty of a simila 
kind derived from the liturgy, wit 
which the evangelical churchmanis 
obliged to contend, relates to the 
doctrine of “confirmation.” Ifw 
understand the views of low church 
men, they accord with our ownit 
regard to the necessity of a chang 
of heart, and of evidence of per 
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communion. They donot suppose, 
that regenerating grace is confer- 
red either by confirmation or the 
“ eucharist,”’ nor do they hold, that 
persons should be admitted to either, 
without evidence of personal reli- 

. We believe that they are sin- 
cerely aiming to guard the Lord’s ta- 
ble from the approach of all who do 
not give evidence that they are truly 
‘born again’—not of baptism, but 
by the Holy Spirit of God. 

They are undoubtedly right in 
these views, but are these the views 
of their liturgy? Does the Prayer- 
book contemplate this ? Have they, 
as Episcopalians, a right to rest 
in this, and to exclude trom “con- 
firmation’’ and the Lord’s supper, 
all who do not give them evidence 
that they are truly converted, or 
are truly pious? We think they 
have not; and that in their efforts 
on this subject they are not only 
departing from their own standards, 
but are in the very matter compel- 
led to use a liturgy, the tendency 
of which is to counteract and ren- 
der nugatory all their own instruc- 
tions and efforts. We believe that 
the Prayer-book does not contem- 
plate, in order to confirmation, any 
other regeneration than that of wa- 
ter-baptism, or any other qualifica- 
tion than that of following out the 
arrangement at baptism. In sup- 
” of this, we turn at once to the 

yer-book itself, and find the ar- 
rangements there contemplated in 
reference to “confirmation” and 
the Lord’s supper, to be the follow- 
ing. The minister is directed to 
say, not to the parents of the child, 
but to the “godfathers and god- 
mothers,” after baptism is admin- 
istered, “ Ye are to take care that 
this child be brought to the bishop 
to be confirmed by him, so soon 
as he can say the creed, the Lord’s 
prayer, and the ten commandments, 
and is sufficiently instructed in the 
other parts of the church catechism 
set forth for that purpose.” We 
observe here no requirement of any 
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change of heart, or of any evidence 
of piety whatever. We do not be- 
lieve that an acquaintance with the 
creed, the Lord’s prayer, the ten 
commandments, and the church cat- 
echism, necessarily infers the pos- 
session of renewing and saving 
grace, and as these are all that is 
specified, we do not see what right 
any churchman has to add thereto. 
To us, the only question which 
it would seem to be proper to 
propound to a candidate for con- 
firmation would be, whether he 
could ‘say the creed, the Lord’s 
prayer, the ten commandments,’ 
and the ‘parts of the church cate- 
chism set forth for that purpose.’ 
Why has any minister a right to 
require any thing more? Why is 
he any more at liberty to demand 
evidence of what he regards asa 
change of heart, than he has to 
insist that the candidate shall be 
familiar with the Westminster Con- 
fession or the Saybrook Platform ? 
As these are all the requirements 
specified, we naturally turn to ‘ the 
other parts of the church catechism 
set forth’ with reference to the rite 
of confirmation to enquire, whether 
that contemplates a change of heart 
as a qualification for that rite. 

The church catechism has the 
following title in the Prayer-book, 
* A catechism ; that is to say, An 
Instruction, to be learned by every 
person before he is brought to the 
Bishop to be confirmed by the Bish- 
op.”” The qualification which is 
here specified, in accordance with 
that which is stated at the baptism 
as necessary in order to confirma- 
tion, is not that there shall be evi- 
dence of a change of heart, or any 
vital transformation of character 
after baptism, but that this cate- 
chism has been /earned, that is, 
committed to memory, before he is 
brought to the bishop. 

This catechism contains the creed, 
the ten commandments, the Lord’s 
prayer, and a few questions and 
ansWers growing out of each, and 
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on the nature of the sacraments. 
The question is, with what qualifi- 
cations and character one would 
‘be brought tothe bishop’ who should 
have strictly complied with the di- 
rections inthe Prayer-book ? Would 
it be necessary that he should fur- 
nish evidence of a change of heart, 
or would it be right to reject his 
application for the communion, if 
he could ‘ say the creed, the Lord’s 
prayer, and the ten commandments, 
and had learned the other parts of 
the church catechism set forth for 
that purpose ?’ These qualifications 
may be learned from a few of the 
questions directed to be proposed 
to the candidate, and the answers 
which he is required to give. The 
first thing which we meet with is 
the odious doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration—the elementary idea 
of Episcopacy as it is in the Prayer- 
book, and a doctrine on which all 
that is required to be said by the 
candidate is based. “ Question. 
What is your name? Ans. N. or 
M. Quest. Who gave you this 
name? Ans. My sponsors in bap- 
tism; wherein I was made a mem- 
ber of Christ, the child of God, and 
an inheritor of the kingdom of heav- 
en.”’ ‘Then we would propound a 
‘question’ to those Episcopalians 
who endeavor to show that regene- 
ration in the Prayer-book does not 
mean a change of heart, but a 
change of state. Itisthis. What 
more can there be in the new birth, 
or in regeneration as effected by the 
Spirit of God, than to be made ‘a 
member of Christ, the child of God, 
and an inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven ?’ Yet all this the candi- 
date is to affirm was secured to him 
in baptism. The same doctrine we 
have affirmed again, if possible, in 
still stronger terms in this same cat- 
echism which is to be ‘learned.’ 
“ Quest. What is the outward visi- 
ble sign or form in baptism? Ans. 
Water ; wherein the person is bap- 
tized in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy 


Ghost. Quest. What is the inward 
and spiritual grace ? Ans. A death 
unto sin and a new birth unto right. 
eousness: For being by nature born 
unto sin, and the children of wrath, 
we are hereby made the children 
of grace.” ‘That all this is su 
posed to be conferred by baptism, is 
apparent from the previous answers 
on the nature of the sacraments, 
“ Quest. How many sacraments 
hath Christ ordained in his church? 
Ans. Two only, as generally ne. 
cessary unto salvation; that is to 
say, Baptism and the Lord’s Sup. 
per. Quest. What meanest thou 
by this word Sacrament? Ans. | 
mean an outward and visible sign 
of an inward and spiritual grace, 
given unto us, ordained by Christ 
himself; as a means whereby we 
RECEIVE the same, and a PLEDGE 
assure us thereof.’’ ‘The necessity 
of grace is not indeed any where 
denied, but it is affirmed here, as 
it is applied every where in the 
Prayer-book, that the grace is im. 
parted at baptism, and that the ip. 
visible sign’ and the ‘ inward grace’ 
go together. 

With these views, and having 
‘learned’ to say these things, the 
candidate is to be brought to the 
bishop to be confirmed. We ar 
ready to acknowledge, that many 
or most of the questions directed to 
be propounded to the candidate are 
solemn and pertinent. On the sup. 
position that they were propounded 
to one who had been truly convert 
ed, they are such questions 
ought to be proposed to all who 
make a profession of religion. But 
what is their weight, or power, of 
pertinency, when addressed to one 
who is taught to say that by infant 
baptism he was ‘made a child of 
God, a member of Christ, and a 
inheritor of the kingdom of heaven, 
and that his sponsors made certail 
promises for him in baptism which 
he has come now to relieve them 
from, by ratifying them himself? 


Now what will be the effecto! | 
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this standing and stereotyped sys- 
tem of instruction on the preaching 
of the evangelical part of the Epis- 
copal church ? They aim to teach 
a different thing from this. They 
strive to teach, and they really be- 
lieve, that water baptism, however 
administered, does noi impartall the 
grace which is needful to the salva- 
tion of the soul. But here stands 
the catechism which they are to 
teach, and which conveys lessons 
so plain that it is supposed a child 
may understand them, and alas, so 
lain that we fear they are under- 
stood and believed by the great 
mass of those who are ‘ brought to 
the bishop to be confirmed.’ We 
can easily imagine what the effect 
would be, if in a Congregational or 
Presbyterian church all the children 
were to be taught, that regenera- 
tion was imparted by baptism prop- 
erly administered, and that all they 
had to do in order to be qualified 
for the communion, was to ‘learn 
to say’ this. Where would be our 
revivals of religion ? 

We are aware that the evangel- 
ical party in the Episcopal church 
endeavor to evade this. We know 
that many of them insist, that the 
candidate for confirmation shall give 
evidence to them that they are truly 
converted, and that by the exercise 
of what they seem to regard as 
their right, they restrain those from 
confirmation whom they do not 
judge to be qualified for the com- 
munion. Aware of the obvious and 
dangerous tendency of the system 
as set down in the Prayer-book, 
they claim the right of not present- 
ing to the bishop for confirmation, 
those whom they do not regard as 
qualified for it. We have no doubt 
that in doing this, they are acting 
in accordance with the New Testa- 
ment, which plainly teaches that 
repentance and faith are indispen- 
sable qualifications for the Lord’s 
table. But is this Episcopacy ? 


Have they this right according to 
the canons of their own church? 
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We think not. We are willing to 
allow that there must be some dis- 
cretion allowed to the officiating 
minister or rector of a parish in 
regard to those who are to be pre- 
sented, as the fair rules of inter- 
pretation seem to demand that he 
shall not be required to present those 
who are open infidels, or who are 
grossly immoral. But has he a 
right to put his own interpretation 
on what constitutes a proper qualifi- 
cation; to say that baptistn does 
not mean regeneration; that the 
child that was baptized, was not 
‘made a member of Christ, the 
child of God, and an inheritor of 
the kingdom of heaven;’ that it 
nas not ‘pleased God to regenerate 
him with his Holy Spirit’ when he 
was baptized, but that another kind 
of regeneration is necessary, and 
to withhold him trom confirmation 
until he has himself the evidence 
that he is born again? Has hea 
right to set his own views thus 
against the teaching of the church, 
and to insist that his views shall 
be complied with contrary to the 
obvious meaning of the canons, and 
to the almost unbroken custom of 
the church? We think not. We 
think that by becoming an Epis- 
copal minister, he binds himself to 
act in accordance with the obvious 
meaning of the liturgy in this re- 
spect, and that however his soul 
may revolt at it, and however con- 
trary all this may be to his convic- 
tions of what is taught in the New 
Testament, as long as he chooses 
to remain in the church, he has no 
discretion. He is the servant of 
the church. He has received this 
Prayer-book as his guide, and it is 
his to carry out its views. If he 
is dissatisfied with them, the way is 
clear. It is to leave the commun- 
ion; it is not to introduce and de- 
fend practices contrary to the ele- 
mentary conceptions of Episcopacy. 

There is another thought. The 
church may be regarded as making 
a sort of compact with every child 
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that is duly baptized, that if he will 
comply with her regulations, he shall 
be entitled at the proper time to 
whatever advantage there may be 
in her full fellowship and favor. 
There is a pledge given, through 
the sponsors at baptism, that if the 
course of life which is then recom- 
mended is pursued, the child as soon 
as he can say the creed, the ten 
commandments, and has been suita- 
bly instructed in the other parts of 
the catechism, shall be entitled to 
the privilege of confirmation. We 
believe that he may forfeit this by 
an unholy and wicked life, but not 
by any interpretation which his pas- 
tor may choose to put on the terms 
of the compact implying that he was 
not made a member of Christ and 
a child of God. On this subject, 
we think, the case is wholly paral- 
lel with that of one who becomes a 
“candidate for orders” in the Epis- 
copal church ; and as such acandi- 
date, if he complies with the canons 
in the case, has a right toordination 
in the church, so has a youth who 
has been baptized, and who has 
learned to say what is taught him, 
a right to confirmation. The right 
in the one case is as clear as in the 
other. Onthis subject, and with ref- 
erence to this principle, we shall 
here submit the views of a gentle- 
man who deservedly occupies a ve- 
ry prominent position, not only in 
the evangelical portion of the Epis- 
copal church, but in the ministry of 
this country, in regard to the ordi- 
nation of Mr. Arthur Carey. The 
reasoning, mutatis mutandis, applies 
as well to the case before us as to 
the ordination of Mr. Carey. 

“Tt becomes, therefore, a very impor- 
tant question to consider, what are the 
rights of a candidate for orders. In do- 
ing this, I shall not deem it necessary to 
refer to particular canons, which are well 
known, but to consider the course through 
which a candidate is led by the authority 
and the appointment of the church. Our 
canons lay open this path with great dis- 
tinctness, They also guard it, and limit 
it, with very marked and peculiar re- 
straints. The question is, does a perfect 
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compliance with all these directions ang 
restraints give, from the church to the 
candidate, a right to expect and to claim 
his orders at the last, nothing appearing 
in any legal way to vitiate this perform. 
ance of his required course? A 

man is invited to become a candidate for 
orders, for the plan laid out for him 
amounts to an invitation. He obtains his 
certificates of personal character, and is 
regularly received and recorded by the 
bishop as a candidate. He pursues hig 
prescribed course of studies under the di. 
rection of his bishop. He passes satisfacto. 
rily to the bishop and presbyters his reqnir- 
ed examinations. He presents his regular 
certificates for ordination. He subscribes 
the required declaration of conformity. He 
has thus finished and completed his pre- 
scribed course of education to the satisfac. 
tion of the authorities under which he has 
been placed. Now has he acquired a right 
upon the faith of the church, with whose pre- 
scriptions he has fully complied, to the ordi- 
nation which he seeks? It must be granted, 
of course, that if his qualifications, mental 
or moral, are ultimately found insufficient, 
he may be justly rejected. If his examining 
bishop and presbyters are dissatisfied with 
the one, they have certainly the right to 
reject him there. If any persons are ac- 
quainted with the moral crimes, which, if 
known, would actually overturn all the 
worth and influence of his certificates of 
character, they may declare them at the 
very last moment, and he may be arrested 
there. But if his examinations have been 
satisfactory to the persons appointed to di- 
rect them, and his character is unstained 
with moral crime, has he not a right seca- 
red to him to the ordination, for which he 
has fulfilled his appointed preparation! 
Or is it to be considered by him, and for 
him, utterly uncertain, to the very last 
moment, whether he shall be allowed to 
gain the object of his wish? May he fin- 
ish his curriculum of study, and fulfil eve- 
ry requisition of the church under whose 
care he is placed, receive the approbation 
of the chief ministers appointed over him, 
gain all the required certificates of u- 
spotted character, and be admitted to re- 
cord his name in the bishop’s register, to 
the constitutional promise of conformity 
to the doctrine and discipline of the 
church, and thus have his acceptance to 
orders as it were acknowledged to him, 
and his mind authorized to rest in peace- 
ful expectation of his ordination, and yet 
may he be exposed to be arrested, in the 
very attainment of his desire, by the po 
sible judgment of two persons in the a 
sembled congregation, that he is deficient 
or erroneous in religious doctrine, or the- 
ological training? 1 confess this amounts 
in my view to extreme oppression. 
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young man of honorable and ingenuous 
feelings would be willing to expose himself 
to the possible disgrace, and this entire un- 
certainty of prospect?) Or what Christian 
parent would be willing, in the face of such 
a hazard,to commit his son to the faith and 
guardianship of a church, whose system of 
Jaw was so insecure, and so destitute of all 
rotection to his character or prospects? 
Yet if the principle that a final protest, 
founded upon the personal suspicion or con- 
yiction of any persons, that the theologieal 
attainments and preparation of the candidate 
are insufficient or unsound, is to be of ne- 
cessity regarded, and acted upon by the 
bishop ordaining, to what other results than 
thieshall we be brought? Will it not com- 
pletely unsettle our whole church, in 
thus undermining the just prospects and 
rights of the ministry at the very com- 
mencement of their course? Will not 
the secret reservation of such arbitrary 
and irresponsible power, amount to a com- 
plete exclusion of desirable candidates 
from our ministry? I am necessarily led, 
therefore, from these considerations to 
the conviction, that there are rights secu- 
red to the candidate, upon the implied 
faith of the church. The connection 
seems to me to have the aspect of a mu- 
tual contract. The candidate voluntarily 
yields himself to restraints and laws, to 
which he was not before subject, to gain 
advantages and benefits, which are thus 
promised and secured to him. The 
church therefore comes under an obliga- 
tion to bestow upon him, on the fulfilment 
of his part of the contract, the advanta- 
ges of a ministry, to which it has encoura- 
ged him to look ; and he in consequence, 
has a right to the result of his labors, 
which can not be justly withheld from 
him ?”* 

Now with these principles, we do 
not see how a minister of the Epis- 
copal church can refuse to present 
a candidate for confirmation who 
has complied with the directions in 
the rubric, even though he should 
not give him evidence that his heart 
was changed. One of the difficul- 
ties, then, with which the evangeli- 
cal party has to contend, is, that the 
grand, the leading object of an evan- 
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* Letter of the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
D. D. in relation to the ordination of Mr. 
Arthur Carey, published in the Episcopal 
Recorder, October, 1843. This letter was 
understood at the time of the publication 
to have been written by Dr. Tyng, and 
im a subsequent number of the Recorder 
this is admitted. 
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gelical ministry every where—the 
conversion of the soul to God by 
the truth, the quickening of a spirit 
dead in sin by the preached gospel, 
the conversion and salvation of the 
lost by the mighty power of the Ho. 
ly Spirit—meets with this counter- 
acting, this all-pervading influence 
in the Prayer-book, and that despite 
his private convictions and all his 
sense of what is right and true, he 
is under the high obligation of his 
ministerial vows to act as if a bap- 
tized child were made “ regenerate 
with the Holy Ghost,”’ and was “a 
member of Christ, a child of God, 
and an inheritor of heaven.” 

Our next remark in regard to the 
position of the evangelical party, is, 
that there are no arrangements or 
provisions in the liturgy for promo- 
ting their peculiar and distinctive ef- 
forts, or which contemplate such ef- 
forts. In looking over the Prayer- 
book which the low churchman, in 
common with all other Episcopa- 
lians, is under an obligation con- 
stantly to use, the question at once 
occurs whether those things at which 
he distinctively aims are contempla- 
ted there? Do they fall in with the 
design of the Prayer-book? Was 
it the intention of the authors of the 
Prayer-book to promote them, and 
have they made arrangements for 
them? Or are the peculiar things 
which constitute the characteristics 
of the low church party, and which 
they are endeavoring so zealously, 
and with so much of the spirit of 
the gospel, to promote, things which 
they have superinduced upon the 
liturgy, and which they are com- 
pelled to carry forward by a system 
of independent arrangements? We 
are constrained to believe that the 
latter is the case, for the following 
reasons. 

1. We think that Christian mis- 
sions to the heathen are not contem- 
plated by the Prayer-book. They 
were not regarded as distinct objects 
of Christian effort at the time when 
the Prayer-book was made, and it 
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has not been, and we presume could 
not now so be molded,as to adapt it to 
the present views of protestant Chris- 
tians in their efforts to spread the 
gospel around the world. To say 
nothing of the cumbrous and un- 
wieldy nature of the forms of Epis- 
copacy in reference to missions—of 
the perplexities which must meet a 
missionary who should attempt to 
go through the liturgy ina heathen 
community—of the changes of vest- 
ments and postures which it contem- 
plates, the alternations from prayer 
to praise, from reading now by the 
priest and now by the people—of 
the difficulties arising from the con- 
templated necessity of responses on 
the part of the people, there are oth- 
er things which lead us to think that 
the Prayer-book was not designed 
to be adapted to missionary opera- 
tions. There are no such referen- 
ces to such efforts ; no prayers di- 
rected to be offered for the success 
of missions ; no allusions to church- 
es gathered among the heathen ; no 
petitions that the people may be im- 
bued with the missionary spirit ; no 
supplicationsthat the missionary in 
heathen lands may be sustained in 
his trials, and encouraged in his 
work. We believe that a congrega- 
tion of Episcopalians might use the 
Prayer-book any given time, and 
strictly conform to all the prescrip- 
tions of the rubric, and never have 
the missionary spirit excited in the 
least conceivable degree, and never 
dream, from any use of that book, 
that it is the duty of the Christian 
church to spread the gospel around 
the world. We have reflected with 
some care on the forms of prayer 
there prescribed, and we have been 
able to recall in all the petitions and 
all the collects only the following 
that has any bearing on this subject 
—unless the incessant repetition of 
the Lord’s Prayer,morning,mid-day 
and evening, and at all times, be an 
exception—a repetition amounting, 
as far as the use of that beautiful 
form can be made to, the Barro- 
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Aoyia so pointedly condemned by the 
Savior, (Matt. 6: 7)—a repetition 
which seems to be intended to beg 
substitute for all sorts of petitions 
that ought to be offered. We find 
the following petitions, and those on. 
ly, bearing on missions. The first 
occurs in the “ Prayer for all Sorts 
and Conditions of Men.” * O God, 
the creator and preserver of al] 
mankind, we humbly beseech thee 
for all sorts and conditions of men, 
that thou wouldst be pleased to make 
thy ways known unto them, thy sa. 
ving health unto all nations.” This 
occurs again in the evening prayer, 
and this, besides the petition in the 
Lord’s prayer, is the solitary petition 
which is regularly offered by the 
whole Episcopal church from Sab. 
bath to Sabbath, for the universal 
spread of the gospel cf Christ. Be. 
side this, in one of the “ collects,” 
for Good Friday, designed to be 
used but once in the year, we find 
the following petition :-—“ O merc¢i- 
ful God, who hast made all mea, 
and hatest nothing that thou hast 
made, nor desirest the death ofa 
sinner, but rather that he should be 
converted and live ; have mercy up. 
on all Jews, Turks, infidels and her. 
etics, and take from them all igno 
rance, hardness of heart, and con. 
tempt of thy word, and so fetch them 
home, blessed Lord, to thy flock, 
that they may be saved among the 
remnants of the true Israelites,” 
&c. The fact here adverted tois 
the more remarkable, because in the 
numerous instances in which “ col. 
lects” are appointed to be said, oc- 
casions are constantly occurring 
where it would seem almost una 
voidable to make some allusion, and 
to offer some petition, for the spread 
of the gospel among the heathen, 
and for the success of Christian mis 
sions. Thus in the collect for “ The 
Epiphany, or the Manifestation of 
Christ to the Gentiles,’”’ we have this 
prayer: ‘“ O God, who by the lead. 
ing of a star didst manifest thy only 
begotten Son to the Gentiles, mere 
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fully grant that we, who know thee 
now by faith, may after this life 
have the fruition of thy glorious 
Godhead, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” Thus in the collect on the 
“Conversion of St. Paul :” “O God, 
who through the preaching of the 
blessed Apostle Saint Paul, hast cau- 
sed the light of the gospel to shine 
throughout the world, grant, we be- 
seech thee, that we, having his won- 
derful conversion in remembrance, 
may show forth our thankfulness un- 
tothee for the same, by following 
the holy doctrines which he taught, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
So on “St. Peter’s Day,” and “ St. 
James the Apostle,” and “St. Bar- 
tholomew the Apostle,” and “St. 
Matthew the Apostle,”’ “ St. Michael 
and all Angels,” “St. Simon and 
St. Jude, Apostles,” and “All Saints 
Day,” we have the same utter want 
of allusion to the Christian duty of 
spreading the gospel—as if none of 
these Apostles had ever done any 
thing in such a cause, or as if “ St. 
Michael” and “ All the Saints’’ had 
nointerest in the universal diffusion 
of Christianity. It is remarkable, 
we think, that so many “ collects” 
could have been made by Christian 
men, without a recollection that the 
“Saints’’ whose virtues are thus com- 
mended, were distinguished more 
than for any thing else in spreading 
the gospel among the heathen, and 
that the thing in which the church 
ought specifically to imitate them is 
their fidelity in obeying the Redeem- 
er’s lastcommand. A missionary so- 
ciety, ora missionary effort, whether 
in connection with otherChristians or 
by themselves, is a thing we believe 
unknown to the constitution of the 
Episcopal church. ‘That constitu- 
tion contemplates a regularly organ- 
ized congregation, and all the efforts 
which are made by that church in 
behalf of missions are efforts not 
contemplated by her liturgy. 

2. Revivals of religion are not 
contemplated by the Prayer-book. 
We believe that this would be ad. 
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verted to by the high church party 
as an evidence of the excellence of 
the book itself, if not as a proof of 
its semi-inspiration. But the evan- 
gelical party have different views 
of the desirableness of such works 
of grace. We believe that they as 
sincerely rejoice as others do when 
the Spirit of God descends with 
power on a people, and when many 
are brought simultaneously to em- 
brace the Savior. In the proper 
measures for promoting such a work, 
they sympathize with their brethren 
of other churches. They would 
dwell on the same topics in preach- 
ing ; urge with the same ardor the 
doctrines of depravity, of justifica- 
tion by faith, and of the necessity 
of regeneration by the Holy Spirit, 
and give substantially the same 
counsel toan inquiring sinner. They 
admit the efficacy of protracted ser- 
vices, or as they choose to call them, 
‘“‘ association ;”’ and in addition to 
such services of a “voluntary” 
character, they propose to avail 
themselves of what would otherwise 
be the cold and benumbing influence 
of the long season of fasting in 
“ Lent.”? But what is the relation 
of the Prayer-book to such efforts ? 
What aid could be derived from that 
book in a work of grace? What 
would be the effect of the sole use 
of that book in endeavoring to pro- 
mote a revival of religion, or in con- 
ducting it? There is nothing in 
that book that is adapted to promote 
what is commonly termed a revival 
of religion ; and there is nothing in 
the book that is fitted to the thrilling 
scenes of such a work. ‘There are 
no prayers that careless sinners may 
be awakened ; none that inquirers 
may be guided to Christ ; none that 
would express the desires of a 
church in behalf of those who are 
asking what they must do to be sa- 
ved. If these things are made the 
object of petition in an Episcopal 
church, it must be by the appoint- 
ment of “prayer meetings’’—assem- 
blages that are not contemplated, as 











we have already seen, by the Epis- 
copal constitution. We have heard 
it said that a Presbyterian minis- 
ter once went into an inquiry meet- 
ing, and commenced the services of 
the evening by this question: “Can 
you tell me, how doth Christ execute 
the office of a priest?”” The Epis- 
copal Prayer-book is not as well 
adapted to the state of things ina 
revival of religion, as the use of the 
Assembly’sShorterCatechism would 
be if propounded through andthrough 
to those composing such a meeting. 
There is not a feature of the book 
that is adapted to such a work of 
grace. hether this is not an ad. 
vantage in favor of the book, we 
are aware is a point on which many 
Episcopalians would differ materi- 
ally from us. We say only that if 
there are to be revivals of religion 
in the church, they must be con- 
ducted in some other way than by 
the use of the Prayer-book. 

3. The efforts for the promotion 
of religion among the young as a 
distinct class, is a thing unknown to 
the constitution of the Episcopal 
church, and all attempts to promote 
Sabbath Schools, whether in the bo- 
som of the church as a sectarian 
matter, or on a more general scale 
in union with other denominations, 
is a departure from the teachings 
and the designs of the liturgy. 
The Sabbath School is an institution 
which has grown up some two hun- 
dred years since the Prayer-book 
was arranged for the use of the An- 
glican church, and it has never been 
modified in the least degree to adapt 
it to the grand enterprise of teach- 
ing the Bible to the young, though 
more than fifty years have elapsed 
since God began to set the undoubt- 
ed seal of his blessing to the efforts 
of Robert Raikes. The Prayer- 
book, even as we now have it, is 
the “ petrified wisdom of the age of 
Elizabeth,” and it does not adapt it- 
self even to the undoubted Christian 
institutions of an advanced period 
of the world. The only arrange- 
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ments in the Prayer-book which con. 
template the instruction of the yo 

at all, are found in the catechism, 
The amount of instruction contem. 
plated there is, the Lord’s Prayer, 
the creed, and the ten command. 
ments, and a careful initiation into 
the mystery of baptismal regenera. 
tion, and the expression of a settled 
belief on the part of the child, that 
by baptism he was made “a mem. 
ber of Christ, the child of God, and 
an inheritor of the kingdom of heay. 
en.”’ This great defect of the Epis. 
copal church—this fact that there is 
an utter forgetfulness in her forms 
ofthe young, and an utter want of 
adaptedness in her institutions to 
them, is thus candidly admitted by 
Archbishop Whately. He observes 
that the liturgy “is evidently nei. 
ther adapted nor designed for chil. 
dren, even those of such an age as 
to be fully capable of joining in con. 
gregational worship, were there a 
service suitably composed on pur. 
pose for them. To frame and in- 
troduce such a service would not,! 
think, be regarded as a trifling im- 
provement, if we could but thor. 
oughly get rid of the principle of 
the Romish lip-service.””—Essays 
on Romanism, ch. i, 5. This is a can. 
did confession ; but we do not be. 
lieve that it is possible for the Epis- 
copal church, so long as her forms 
are used, to “‘ get rid of the Romish 
principle of lip-service.” 

4. Prayer meetings are not con- 
templated by the Episcopal service. 
There is no arrangement in the 
Prayer-book for such meetings, nor 
so far as we have been able to ex- 
amine, is it once intimated that the 
would be desirable or proper. If 
they are ever held, they are a de- 
parture from the system, or an al- 
tempt to engraft on the system that 
which is no part of Episcopacy. 
Nothing would be more unfitted for 
what is ordinarily designed by @ 


prayer meeting, than the use of the | 


forms of the Episcopal church. 
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that persuasion who patronize such 
meetings, never think of using the 
liturgy on such occasions, unless it 
may be to save appearances, and we 
are certain that the high church par- 

are consistent and Episcopally 
right in their opposition to such as- 
semblages. 

5. All union on religious subjects 
with other denominations, we regard 
as in like manner at variance with 
the spiritof Episcopacy. There is 
in the Prayer-book no recognition of 
any other churches as a of any 
other ministers than those who are 
Episcopally ordained, or of any or- 

ization for the promotion of re- 
igious objects except “the church,” 
with her “ bishops, priests and dea- 
cons.” Inthe Prayer-book, we find 
no admission even that others are or 
can be Christians. We think there 
is but one allusion in the forms of 
prayer to any Christians other than 
those of the Episcopal sect, and that 
occurs in these words: “ We pray 
for thy holy church universal, that 
itmay be guided and governed by 
thy good Spirit ; that all who pro- 
fess and call themselves Christians 
may be led in the way of truth, and 
hold the faith in unity of spirit, in 
the bond of peace, and in righteous. 
ness of life.” There is no prayer 
offered for ministers of other de- 
nominations—no allusion whatever 
tothem. The prayers for ministers 
ofthe gospel are always inthe forms 
following : “Send down upon our 
bishops and other clergy, and upon 
the congregations committed to their 
charge, the healthful spirit of thy 
grace.”” “ Make, we beseech thee, 
all bishops and pastors diligently to 
preach thy holy word, and the peo- 
pe obediently to follow the same.” 

é recognition of another church 
than the Episcopal, or of other min- 
isters of the gospel than the Episco- 
we isa thing unknown to thePrayer- 

k. It contemplates no union 
With others, alludes to no common 
action with them, and evidently sup- 
poses that the great interests of re- 
Vol. II. 18 
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ligion in the world will not be car- 
ried forward by voluntary associa- 
tions, or by union with others, but 
by the organization under the “three 
orders.” We have felt grateful for 
the aid which some eloquent and 
zealous Episcopalians have render- 
ed in the distribution of the Bible, 
and of Tracts, and in the support of 
the Sunday School cause in connec- 
tion with others ; yet we have never 
had but one feeling in regard to the 
consistency of this with Episcopacy, 
We have regarded it as a departure 
from the constitution of their church, 
and whatever independent zeal a 
few may show for atime in these 
catholic movements, we anticipate 
that the time is not far distant when 
the voice of an Episcopalian will no 
longer be heard at the anniversa- 
ries of our national institutions, and 
that the only aid which Episcopacy 
will render to the cause of diffusing 
Christianity, will be under her own 
distinctive organization. There is 
now far less disposition to unite with 
others, than there was a dozen years 
ago ;—successive years will show it 
to be less and less. 

Our next thought in regard to the 
efforts of low churchmen, is, thatas 
far as we understand the subject, 
those efforts are all at variance with 
the doctrinal views of the church, 
We allude now to the opposition to 
Puseyism, or the Oxford theology. 
We speak here on the presumption 
that those who are low churchmen 
will be in the main opposed to that 
system of belief. On that contro- 
versy we have looked from the com- 
mencement with great interest, not 
with reference tothe question wheth- 
er Puseyism is in accordance with 
the Bible—for in regard to that we 
see not how a question can be rais- 
ed—but with reference to the ques- 
tion whether it is not the true spirit 
of Episcopacy, and is not in accord. 
ance with the views prevailing at the 
time when the Prayer-book was ar- 
ranged, and those expressed by the 
standard writers of the Episcopal 
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church. We do not propose now to 
go into an examination of these 
questions, but it may be of some in- 
terest to those who are in the Epis- 
copal church to know how these 
things appear to those who are with- 
out. We regard, then, the Pusey- 
ites as entirely in the right in this 
controversy, so far as Episcopacy is 
concerned ; wholly wrong so far as 
it relates to the Bible. We think 
that those who are opposed to the 
Oxford theology, are engaged in the 
most hopeless of all controversies 
ever waged, so long as they make 
their appeal to their own Prayer- 
book, or the early standard writers 
of the Episcopal denomination. 
We have no doubt that if the views 
of Dr. Pusey and Mr. Newman were 
to prevail in the Episcopal church, 
the church would be substantially in 
the same position in which it was in 
the days of Elizabeth. It was but 
half reformed. It retained then a 
large part of the offensive fea- 
tures of Romanism, and those views 
were embodied in the Prayer-book. 
The doctrine of baptismal regene- 
ration, of the opus operatum of the 
sacraments, of the real presence, of 
the intermediate state, the venera- 
tion of saints, the appointment of 
festival days in commemoration of 
their virtues, the pomp and pageant- 
ry of worship, the sign of the cross, 
bowing at the name of Jesus, the 
holiness of the church and the altar, 
and the sacredness of the consecra- 
ted burying-place, all, with nume- 
rous similar things, are part and par- 
cel of Romanism, and not of the 
religion ofthe New Testament. To 
bring back the Episcopal church to 
the views entertained on these sub- 
jects in the time of Elizabeth, which 
we understand to be the declared 
aim of Dr. Pusey, would be to es. 
tablish the sentiments advanced in 
the Tractarian theology. The views 
of Dr. Pusey in his celebrated ser- 
mon on the eucharist, which was 
the occasion of his suspension, we 
think are abundantly sustained by 
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the quotations which he has made | 


from the standard writers of the 
Episcopal church ; and unless our 
evangelical brethren in that church 
will change their mode of argument, 
and appeal solely to the Bible, we 
are morally certain that they are 
destined to sure defeat. The 
Prayer-book and the Fathers of the 

Episcopal church, will sustain their 
adversaries. 
the Bible, however, in the case, 
would be fatal to Episcopacy, and 
if persevered in must rend the Epis. 
copal church in twain. 

There is but one other thoughtwhich 
we propose to submit in reference 
to the present position of the evan. 

elical partyin the Episcopal church. 

t relates to their own consistency in 
their efforts to mingle with Chris. 
tians and Christian ministers of oth. 
erdenominations. We have already 
intimated that the principles on 
which this is done are well defined 
and understood. They never asso. 
ciate with the ministers of other de. 
nominations as Christian ministers, 
They never invite them to preach 
for them, but uniformly say when 
the question comes before them, 
that they can not reciprocate an act 
of ministerial courtesy of this kind. 
They never recognize the right 
of non-Episcopal ministers to ad. 
minister the sacraments of the 
church. They never recognize their 
ordination as an ordination to the 
Christian ministry, and never sup- 
pose that a minister from another 
denomination, except the Papal, can 
be suffered to officiate in an Episco- 
pal church without renouncing his 
former ordination, and perchance 
his baptism too, and submit to the 
imposition of the hands of the pre- 
late. These and kindred acts on 
their part, force us almost inevitably 
to the conclusion that in common 
with their high church brethren they 
regard the Episcopal as the only 


An honest appeal to | 


Christian church, and consider all | 


others,ministers and people, as leftto 
the ‘ uncovenanted mercies of God.’ 
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Yet there is much that we can 
not reconcile with this. There is 
a zeal for the truth which looks as 
if they regarded the vital doctrines 
of Christianity as of more import- 
ance than its forms. There is an 
honest effort to promote the great 
objects contemplated by the gospel, 
which seems to rise above all the 
narrow confinement of sectarian ei- 
forts. There is, in some things, 
such a hearty mingling with other 
Christians, and such a zeal in pro- 
moting the common objects of our 
religion, as to lead us for a time 
to forget the Episcopacy, and to 
rejoice in them as co-workers with 
all others, in the giorious efforts to 
spread the gospel. ‘There is such 
impatience of restraint, and such a 
declared purpose noé to be fettered 
by forms and not to be limited to 
the narrow views of a ‘sect,’ that 
we begin to ask with concern, 
Wuether, in our apprehensions of 
their attachment to Episcopacy, we 
have not done them essential injus- 
tice. There are occasionally such 
solemn declarations made in such 
public places, that they ‘wi// not 
beconfined within the narrow walls 
ofa sect, nor be prevented from 
looking out on the broad Christian 
world, and sympathizing with other 
Christians,’ that we are constrained 
toask, whether we have rightly un- 
derstood the true interpretation of 
the other positions which they have 
taken, or whether—a conclusion 
which we will avoid if possible—all 
this is said for the purpose of effect, 
and is designed ultimately more and 
more to give Episcopacy favor in 
the sight of the community. 

Now so antagonist and irrecon- 
cilable are these positions of the 
evangelical party in the Episcopal 
church, that we should be glad to 
Propound to some of the leaders 
of that party a few questions, and 
We take the liberty of submitting 

here, with the hope, that 
rough their papers they will fur- 
tish to the community an answer. 
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The first would be this. Do the 
evangelical party regard the minis- 
ters of other denominations as in 
any sense authorized ministers of 
the gospel, and their churches as 
truechurches ? If they do—(which 
we do not believe to be the case)— 
then we ask of them, why they are 
never in any proper way so recog- 
nized? Why do they not come 
out and openly say so? Why do 
they never admit them to their 
pulpits? Why do they never pro- 
test against their being re-ordained 
when one of their number leaves 
the church of his fathers, and en- 
ters the service of the Episcopal 
denomination? Why do they sub- 
mit to the gross public indignity 
offered to Protestant churches by 
the uniform acts of the Episcopal 
church, admitting a Catholic priest 
at once to officiate at her altars 
without re-ordination ; demanding 
that every other minister shall be 
ordained ? 

If in reply to these questions they 
should say, that they regard the 
ministers of cther denominations as 
having a right to preach and admin. 
ister the sacraments, and consider 
the ordinances administered bythem 
as valid, but that the ‘canons’ of 
their church will not allow them 
to express this belief by any pub- 
lic act, or to reciprocate any act 
of ministerial fellowship, then we 
would ask of them as independent 
Christian men, how they can suffer 
their consciences and their hearts 
to be fettered and trammeled by 
such canons? How can they con- 
sent to remain in a position where 
they can not express in any proper 
way the honest convictions of their 
minds, and act as freemen? How 
can they peacefully minister in a 
communion where the very nature 
of the institutions is a well under. 
stood exclusion of all other churches 
as having no valid ministry and no 
valid sacraments? How can they 
by their conduct, hold up all other 
churches as left to the ‘ uncove- 
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nanted mercies of God?’ The 
Episcopal sect, as such, is a small 
part of the Christian world. In 
this land it is, and it will continue 
to be, among the ‘smallest of the 
tribes of Israel.’ Its communicants 
are few in comparison with those 
of other denominations. Its min- 
isters are also comparatively few, 
and in point of talent, learning, 
piety, and moral worth, are not 
eminent above all others. If it be 
so, that other churches are true 
churches, and other ministers are 
true ministers, then they have the 
common right of all Christians, to 
be recognized as such by all their 
Christian brethren. That is no de- 
sirable position for a man to place 
himself in, who believes that these 
are true churches, but who is ha- 
bitually constrained to speak and 
act as if they were not, and so to 
act as to leave the impression, that 
he regards them as on the same 
platform in regard to salvation, as 
the Jew, the Turk, and the infidel. 
And yet this is the fair interpreta- 
tion of the conduct of the Episco- 
palian. Almost the smallest de- 
nomination in our countryhabitually 
acts, as if the great body of Meth- 
odists, Baptists, Presbyterians, and 
Congregationalisis, had no claim to 
the character of a church, and were 
to be treated as those on whom the 
light of Christianity has never risen. 

he most eminent ministers of the 
land, living and dead, are to be re- 
garded as preaching without au- 
thority, and as intruders in the sa- 
cred office. Of the departed, Eliot, 
and Edwards, and Bellamy, and 
Dwight, are never to be spoken of 
as true ministers of the gospel ; of 
the living, that honored appellation 
should not be given to Reacher, 
Alexander, Woods, Stuart, or Nott. 
Hall, in our father-land, was no 
true minister ; Wesley was one on- 
ly because he had been touched by 
Episcopal hands ; Summerfield had 
neither there nor here a right to 
preach, and nine tenths of the effec- 
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tive ministry of our country, are 
to be regarded in no other li 

thanintrudersandimpostors. Now 
do the evangelical party in the 
Episcopal church believe this? [f 
they do not, we call upon them by 


every sentiment of honor and relj. | 


gion, to say so. If they can not do 


this and remain in the bosom of | 


Episcopacy, then we call upon 
them to act the man and the Chris. 
tian, and to seek a connection where 
they can say this, and can act out 
the honest conviction of their souls, 
We do not understand the constitu. 
tion of that man, who can quietly 
remain in a connection where, by 
a fair interpretation, his conduct 
will do an enormous wrong ha. 
bitually to the great mass of his 
Christian brethren, and where this 
interpretation of his conduct will 
express a constant falsehood in re. 
gard to his own opinions. 

But if the evangelical Episco. 
palian should say, that he does ne 
regard the ministers of other de. 
nominations as having a right to 
preach and to administer the sacra. 
ments, then we have another ques 
tion to propose. Why is not this 
honestly avowed? Why is there 
not on his part always a course 
of conduct entirely consistent with 
this? Why is there ever any such 
mingling with other denominations, 
as to leave any doubt in regarl 
to this matter? His high church 
brethren never act in such a way 
as to leave room for an ambiguous 
interpretation of their views, and 
we honorthem for their consistency. 
We know where to find them. Itis 
always in the Episcopal church, and 
they never so far forget themselves 
as to convey the impression, that they 
have ever heard that there is any 
otherchurch. Ifthe low churchman 
holds the same views in regard t 
the church and the ministry, thes 
what means all the declamation 
whichwe hear about his own catholi¢ 
and liberal views, and his determine | 
tion not to be fettered and manacled! 
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We take our stand here. If the 
evangelical Episcopalian regards 
other churches as true churches, 
and other ministers as true minis- 
ters, we have a right to know it. 
If he does not, then the community 
has a right to know what Episco- 

y is. If it is essentially nar- 
row, and exclusive ; if it recognizes 
no other communion as a true 
church, and regards all others as 
left to the uncovenanted mercies of 
God, then it is a right which the 
community has, to understand this. 
Episcopalians are every where en- 
deavoring to win the young from 
the churches of their fathers. Let 
us understand fully what the sys- 
tem is, and let not the youth of the 
land, won by great professions of 
eatholicity and zeal for the common 
cause, be drawn blindfold into a 
communion that is essentially ex- 
clusive of all others, and where the 
first act of faith must be the ex- 
pression of a belief, that a father 
and mother worship in a conven- 
ticle, and are baptized and buried 
under the authority of laymen. 

We have spoken freely, but not 
inanger. It is not because we be- 
lieve that those brethren who are 
endeavoring to infuse the evangel- 
ieal principle into the Episcopal 
church, are not good men, that we 
have made these remarks. We re- 
gard it as an honor, that we are 
permitted to number some among 
them as our personal friends, and 
there are many among them at 
whose feet we regard it as a privi- 
lege to sit down. Among the liv- 
ing of this class, we doubt not there 
are some as holy men as the church 
embosoms, and among the dead, 
there are those whose memory will 
be cherished as long as piety, elo- 
quence, and moral worth, are hon- 
ored on earth. The name of Be- 
dell will not be, and should not be, 
forgotten. The land has known few 
men who have done more honor to 
the ministry than he did. His sil- 
very tones, his placid manner, his 
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clear enunciation, his unshrinking 
fidelity, his indefatigable toils, his 
meek, pure, unobtrusive Christian 
spirit, his large-hearted liberality 
toward all who love our Lord Jesus 
Christ, can not be forgotton by the 
multitudes who hung on his lips, as 
a preacher, and who loved him as 
a man. 

But we regard these brethren as 
laboring in an impracticable work, 
and in a work which it would not 
be desirable to accomplish if it 
could be done—an attempt to blend 
the spirit of the gospel with the 
religion of forms. ‘The experiment 
has now been fairly made. It can 
not be hoped that it will be made 
under better auspices, and we re- 
gard it as destined to inevitable fail- 
ure. As we love pure evangelical re- 
ligion therefore, we think it right to 
state what we think must be the result 
of the experiment, and to set before 
the churches the principles which 
are involved in the controversy. 

We think, also, that there has 
been an error in other denomina- 
tions of Christians in this matter. 
There has been a feeling, the cor- 
rectness of which no one seemed 
to regard it as proper to doubt, that 
the Episcopal sect was to be num- 
bered in the family of evangelical 
churches, and that other churches 
should lend their influence to infuse 
the evangelical spirit more and 
more into that communion. Under 
the influence of that desire, pious 
and devoted young men have been 
advised to throw themselves into 
that communion, with the hope, 
that they might do more to pro- 
mote the great cause, by attempt- 
ing to diffuse the spirit of Christ 
through the religion of forms, than 
by ministering in connection with 
the church of their fathers. This, 
we now think, was unwise counsel. 
It was both unkind to Episcopacy, 
and it was morally certain that it 
would be a failure. It was as un- 
kind as if the Methodist church, 
pressed with great concern for the 





Presbyterian denomination, should 
scatter its ardent sons through all 
the presbyteries of the land, avow- 
edly for the purpose of changing 
its policy, and diffusing the tactics 
of Wesley through the Presbyterian 
ranks; and it was an experiment 
which, from the nature of the case, 
must fail. There is a way of ef- 
fectually neutralizing all such influ- 
ence that comes in from other de- 
nominations. Episcopacy has the 
means of infusing its own princi- 
pe with singular vigor, into the 
eart of a neophyte from another 
church. Let the miter once touch 
the head of a low churchman, and 
a new light shines on his mind in 
regard to the apostolic succession, 
and all the pomp and parapher- 
nalia of prelacy ; and as a New 
England man becomes the most 
cruel of all slave-drivers, if he can 
be made so far to forget himself as 
to become a slave-driver at all, so 
a man from an evangelical denom- 
ination becomes the most furious 
for prelacy, if he can be made so 
far to forget himself as to become 
a prelate at all. We think it time 
for the evangelical young men of 
our country to understand, that if 
they wish to advance the cause of 
the gospel, it is not to be in con- 
nection with the religion of forms. 
The gospel of Christ has elements 
of moral power in itself, which are 
only hindered by gorgeous external 
rites—as the keenness of a Damas- 
cus blade is rendered useless if 
buried within a gorgeous scabbard. 
We regard the prevailing spirit 
of Episcopacy, in all aspects, high 
and low, as at variance with the 
spirit of this age and of this land. 
This is an age of freedom, and 
men will be free. The religion of 
forms is the stereotyped wisdom 
or folly of the past, and does not 
adapt itself to the free movements, 
the enlarged views,the varying plans 
of this age. ‘The spirit of this age 
demands that there shall be freedom 
in religion ; that it shall not be fet- 
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tered or suppressed ; that it shal] 
forth to the conquest of the world, |; 
is opposed to all bigotry and unchar. 
itableness ; to all attempts to ‘ yp. 
church’ others; to teaching tha 
they worship in conventicles, the 
they are dissenters, or that they ar | 
left to the uncovenanted mercies 
of God. All such language dig 
better in the days of Laud and Bon. 
ner, than now. It might be appro. 
priate in lands where religion is 
united to the state 





—* like beauty to old age 
For interest’s sake, the living to the dead,” 


but it does not suit our times, or 
country. It makes a jar on Ameri 
can feelings. It will not be tolera. 
ted by thiscommunity. The spirit 
of this land is, that the church of 
Christ is not under the Episcopal 
form, or the Baptist, the Methodis, 
the Presbyterian, or the Congrega 
tional form exclusively ; all are, t 
all intents and purposes, to be re 
cognized as parts of the one holy 
catholic church, with no distinction 
of prerogative, with no right to 
the assumption of exclusive names, 
with no self-complacent expression 
of feeling, that their form brings 
them nearer to heaven than others. 
There is a spirit in this land, which 
requires that the gospel shall de 
pend for its success not on solemn 
processions and imposing rites, not 
on the idea of superior sanctity in 
the priesthood in virtue of theit 
office, not on genuflections and ablu. 
tions, not on any virtue conveyed | 
by the imposition of holy hands, 
and not on union with any particu 
lar church, but on solemn appeals 
to the reason, the conscience, the 
immortal hopes and fears of men, 
attended by the holy influences of 
the Spirit of God, and which de 
mands that the devotion which from 
age to age is to be breathed forth 
on our hills and along our valleys, 
should be that pure worship which 
proceeds from the heart, worship 
ing God in spirit and in truth. | 
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REVIEW OF THE ERRORS OF THE TIMES.®* 


Ir is sometimes a serious ques- 
tion whether we have a right to 
laugh ; and especially when some 
priestly foible, or consecrated ab- 
surdity provokes our mirth—as in 
the late charge of the Rt. Rev. Fa- 
ther in God, the Bishop of Connec- 
ticut. Ought we, forChrist’s sake, 
to be sober, when prelacy is acting 
Bottom in the play, because it is 
relacy and not the real Bottom ? 
is great tragedian, our readers 
will remember, was specially am- 
bitious to “ play the lion too ;” he 
would “roar that it should do any 
man’s heart good to hear him,” 
and with the further advantage, that 
he would not “ frighten the ladies ;” 
for he would “ aggravate his voice”’ 
and “roar you an’ ’twere any 
nightingale.”” This famous night- 
ingale of a lion, was roaring upon 
us all the way through in our first 
reading of the charge, and now that 
we are set down to our solemn 
ofice of review, we can no way 
get the sound from our ears. We 
havea certain respect for the wor- 
thy diocesan, which disposes us to 
treat his effusion with all due for- 
bearance and gravity. We have 
even tried to bring ourselves to a 
serious and regular discussion of 
his argument ; which he has mani- 
festly labored with prodigious effort 
and expectation. But we can not 
utterly suppress the comic feeling 
that haunts us, neither can we pos- 
sibly muster so much of respect 
for the matter of his production, as 
to feel it altogether suitable to our 
i ion, to measure our strength 
against it in a deliberate and solemn 








_* Errors of the Times. A charge de- 
livered to the clergy of the Diocese of 
Connecticut, at the annual convention, 
holden in Christ Church, in the city of 
Hartford, June 13, 1843. By the Rt. Rev. 
Thomas C. Brownell, D. D., L. L. D., 
Bishop of the Diocese. 


answer. We fear too, lest in such 
an attempt we should part company 
with our readers, for the proscrip- 
tive grin they have suffered of six 
months standing since the charge 
was published, has so far relaxed 
the austerity oftheir Puritanic faces, 
that they will scarcely be willing 
now to follow a regular deliberative 
argument. Still, we will endeavor 
to come as near sobriety as we can. 

And first of all, we will thank 
the Bishop for his charge, as the 
most serious and deliberate thing 
we can say. There is a point of 
view in which it has a real and 
sober importance. It is a flat, and, 
as far as a generally good spirited 
man is capable of malice, malig- 
nant attack upon the distinctive re- 
ligion of New England. As such, 
it absolves our ministers from any 
chance of incurring unpleasant im- 
putations, by going into a public 
defense of the Congregational pol- 
ity. Many, we know, as Episco- 
pacy has been growing rife among 
us, have been detained from taking 
ground, by their perhaps undue sen- 
sitiveness to such impressions. Now 
they have the Bishop’s officia! per- 
mission to put on strength and go 
to the work, clear of all restraint. 
A few perhaps, who were more 
occupied with the impudent as- 
sumptions of the charge than with 
its weakness, have suffered a salu- 
tary vexation. Others, we know, 
and they are the many, hailed its 
appearance as a deliverance, and 
with real exultation. It eased a 
perplexity which had long tried 
their patience. In this view, the 
Bishop’s charge is a thing of con- 
sequence, and he may certainly 
look for some important results to 
follow it. Heretofore too, it has 
been somewhat difficult to ascertain 
what Connecticut Episcopacy is. 
Here we have it on authority. Here 
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it is revealed with a most fatal 
ingenuousness, and our churches 
and ministers may see it without 
mistake. The dry bones are un- 
covered, the dead flat of Pharisaism 
is spread out before them, the ghast- 
ly grin of spiritual death stares them 
in the face. 

Having offered this most serious 
tribute to the Bishop and his charge, 
we can not resist the temptation to 
set forth some inductive matters, 
which compelled us to receive it 
with lighter impressions. This is 
the fanatical age of Episcopacy, 
and there was never a church on 
earth more thoroughly leavened 
with fanaticism, than the Anglican 
church is at this moment. But the 
Bishop suffers a most amusing igno- 
rance even of the possibility, that 
any such malignant phrensy can 
ever visit Episcopal bosoms. He 
speaks of “ fanaticism,” (p. 26-7, 
and elsewhere,) as the exclusive 
right of the sectaries—a thing quite 
impossible, either in or under a suc- 
cessor of the Apostles. Could he 
have endured with a little more 
patience the abhorrent discipline of 
** metaphysics,” he might have been 
led to suspect, that it does not alter 
the essential nature of man, either 
to be under or to beabishop. Pos- 
sibly he might have discovered, 
that fanaticism is oftentimes only 
a sign of the activity of religious 
influences—-that religion when it ver- 
ily enters the soul, has to bear the 
company of evil there, and that 
when the holy fire is kindled, it 
may reasonably be expected (such 
is human infirmity) that some dev- 
ilish heat will occasionally kindle 
with it. If too, in tracing the his- 
tory of New England fanaticism, 
he had not forgotten the history of 
the Apostles, he would have seen 
that these luckless preachers were 
doomed much oftener than they 
wished, to stir up a blaze of fanati- 
cism. Nay, if he had stayed to form 
some deliberate estimate of St. Ig- 
natius himself, who is to Episco- 
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pacy father of the Fathers, he 
would have found him an arrap 
fanatic, as carnally inflated, as mad 
with senseless zeal, as Daven 

himself. Fanaticism does not, as 
he supposes, depend on given forms 
of outward demonstration, such as 
indicate an erratic or ecstatic phrep. 
sy ; but on the activity of absun 
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and malign emotions in the proy. | 


ince of religion, and among rej. 
gious bodies. Where the religious 
principle is most active therefore, 
the exposure to fanaticism is great. 
est. But alas! even the inertness 
of formalism is no certain security 
against this truly human infirmity, 
The fury of the fane (which is 
fanaticism) may set even spiritual 
death on fire. Though the church 
care not a straw for the great doc. 
trines of Christian truth, and depre. 
cate, it may be, every manifestation 
of a true Christian experience, the 
question of a tallow candle, or of 
the real presence of Christ to the 
teeth of his disciples, may yet suf 
fice to set on fire the course of 
nature, no thanks to grace. Ani 
exactly this is what we now se 
in the Anglican church. Laudis 
alive again at Oxford, and the dead 
body of high church formalisms 
seething once more, in the blaze ol 
the rubrics. Mecca itself was never 
the seat of a more senseless fanati 
cism, than the great high chureb 
university is at this moment. The 
shirt of Fa Ra never wrought 
madness more absurd or mali 
than the Oxford doctors now sul 
in their shirt of penace, or their 
zeal for the dead letter of the m 
brics. And if we regard the word, 
there is no other so true and prope! 
fanaticism as this same fane-fury 
this church-mad inspiration, whic) 
is now reigning in the Tract writer 
and their adherents; nor only it 
their adherents, for the leaven o 
their movement extends to 
whole Anglican church, both is 
England and also here. And ye 
our Episcopal bishop is as ignoral! 
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of the fact, as William Miller of the 
like in the determination to burn 
up the world. 

See how it goes in England. A 
literary honor is announced at Ox- 
ford in favor of a distinguished 
American scholar and statesman. 
Witness the hisses and yells of dis- 
content by which the unfortunate 
stranger is insulted. This at Ox- 
ford! a great and renowned uni- 
versity ! in the nineteenth century ! 
And what isthe cause ? Why, that 
Mr. Everett has never been bap- 
tized in the church! Or, what is 
not a whit better, that he is a Uni- 
tarian! Ifthe latter was the cause 
most ostensibly used, the former 
certainly was the most real and effi- 
cient; for it is plain enough, ac- 
cording to the well known practice 
of the church, that if the holy 
sprinkling of priestly hands, had 
fallen on the stranger’s head, the 
member thus regenerated, might 
have received the doctorate with 
applause, even though it held the 
faith of the infidel. Nor is this a 
mere casual ebullition of the church 
phrensy that rages at Oxford. Not 
only are the sacraments of the 
church proclaimed as the only ve- 
hiele of salvation, and they that 
refuse them unqualifiedly damned, 
but what is more really new and 
electrifying to the English nation, 
itis proved by penances and fasts 
and vigils, that the new teachers 
are certainly pious men! The ru- 
mor of their sanctity goes abroad 
with their doctrines, and when they 
propose to regenerate the church, 
the ancient apostolic, but alas, sadly 
degenerate and dishonored church, 
the word is a fire in thousands of 
bosoms. When they advocate the 
right of persecution against the en- 
emies of the church, the ear of the 
nation is not shocked, for they are 
men of sanctity, and sanctity is a 
thing so new and strange, that no 
one can tell what great things are 
tocome of it! When they main- 
tain by the most learned process 
Vol. II. 19 
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the authenticity of the popish mira- 
cles, no one stares at their cre- 
dulity—they are sent to restore an 
age of faith! If they observe the 
principle of reserve in religious 
knowledge, it is but a more impo- 
sing proof that great mysteries of 
wisdom are hid in their minds. If 
they undertake the philosophy of 
ethics and gravely propound the 
doctrine, that ‘‘ morality is gravita- 
tion towards the church,” the dis- 
covery is received with silent awe. 
If they maintain by solemn argu- 
ment, that no one is qualified to 
investigate the natural and mathe- 
matical sciences who is out of the 
church, and that the power of the 
keys extends to all the departments 
of human knowledge, who shall 
smile at the sanctimonious nonsense 
of a doctrine so honorable to the 
church! The new zeal thus kindled 
in behalf of the church, spreads rap- 
idly through the establishment, and 
so astonished are multitudes to see 
any thing in the shape of an ear- 
nest attention to religion, that they 
really hail the movement as one 
that promises to regenerate the 
land. ‘The political aristocracy are 
not sure, that some new hope of 
strengthening their decayed and tot- 
tering eminence, is not here dawn- 
ing upon them. The bishops de- 
nounce the new school faintly, ta- 
king care to atone for what they 
do, by a more close and rigid ad- 
herence to the rubrics. Here the 
old cathedral bell, that had almost 
forgotten to ring on Sundays, an- 
nounces a daily service. Herethe 
humble chapel is filled with the 
smoke of incense, and hung about 
with pictures and crucifixes, which 
the gasping multitudes rush in to 
see. The younger clergy, for the 
young are specially susceptible to 
fanaticism, vie with each other in 
their spite against the dissenters, 
and their zeal for saints’ days, pen- 
ances, and postures—for the strait- 
breasted coats, the “ changeable 
suits of apparel, the mantles, the 
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wimples, and crisping pins” of the 
rubrics. The churches in the mean 
time are better attended. The 
tables of the fashionable drawing- 
rooms are cleared of novels to make 
room for bishops’ charges, the 
Tracts for the Times, and the tor- 
rentof church pamphlets daily pour- 
ing from the press. The clergy of 
course are delighted with their new 
consequence, and the rising honor 
of the church, and the more they 
hope for themselves, the more cor- 
dially do they hate and oppress the 
dissenters. 

Such is the new era of Episcopal 
fanaticism kindled at Oxford. The 
tragic part is there, but the comic 
is reserved for us. Our Anglican 
clergy on this side the water begin 
to hear of the great day coming 
to Episcopacy at home, and forth- 
with kindle up their little tapers to 
emulate the great fire that is burn- 
ing in England. Bishop Doane goes 
over to get the anointing of Dr. Pu- 
sey, and returns pompous Lord 
George, to set upa cross! Onder- 
donk is so fierce to become a lord 
that he makes himselfa bear. And 
the good Bishop of Connecticut, 
whose misfortune it is to be hedged 
about by the stiff old pikes of Pu- 
ritanism, among which it will not 
do so well either to be a lord ora 
bear, must nevertheless charge. 
Habitually cool and moderate, re- 
spectable and respected hitherto, for 
his official discretion and the gene- 
ral courtesy of his manners to Chris- 
tians of other names, he has the 
least possible talent for the new fa- 
naticism ; but he must suffer what 
he can. His more combustible 
clergy gather round him breathing 
flame into the miter. The great 
hope awakened in England of some 
splendid triumph about to be achiev- 
ed by the church, takes him on the 
side of his prerogative and draws 
him into the field. 


Sed ut fanaticus @stro 
Percussus, Bellona, tuo divinat, et, Ingens 
Omen, habes,inquit magni clarique triumphi. 
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Tracts for the Times, many and 
strong in England, Connecticut 
emulates in one little pamphlet with 
a green cover on the Errors of the 
Times! The high church British 
lion roars, in good earnest, against 
any and every shape of private 
judgment. The Connecticut night. 
ingale roars a response against pri. 
vate judgment, only observing t 
take away the meaning! Oxford 
anathematizes every poor dissenter 
with a stout-voiced thunder, and 
justifies the rod that shall whip him 
into conformity ; “ the dissenters,” 
squeaks Connecticut in a soft mouse. 
like tenor! Dr. Pusey glories in 
reproducing the wounded body of 
Christ, and eating his presence as 
the true food of spiritual life. Dr, 
Brewnell, like a certain other gown. 
ed dignitary who had some reason. 
able fear of the ghost she was rais. 
ing, says he intended to speak of 
the errors that prevail in regard to 
the Lord’s Supper, but had not time! 

To complete the picture, we must 
go into the’ convention and hear 
“the charge” exploded. Our read. 
ers are informed of the profound 
sensation it produced in the assem. 
bled clergy and laity to hear the 
worthy Bishop “aggravate his 
voice’’—the opinion unversally ex- 
pressed (a surprise to themselves) 
that it must place their Bisbop among 
the most renowned prelates of the 
church !—and that all with one voice 
of gratulation said, “‘ Let him roar 
again—let him roar again!’ But 
alas! when the judgments of a re. 
spectable body of men are inflated 
by some petty gust of fanaticism, 
how little are they aware of the 
figure they make in the eyes of 8 
ber and judicious people, who are 
not sympathetically infected. To 
such “the charge’ sounded more 
like that trifling combustion which 
is heard at the other end of the 
gun. Andthe profound sensationit 
moved in the convention was just 
far enough from sober reason to 
provoke a sense of the ludicrous. 
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When some flaring madness blazes 
out from a nest of ignorant and de. 
luded people, it moves our pity. 
But when a grave and generally dig. 
nified body of men are heated into 
some gentle absurdity, and betray 
the infirmity of human nature in a 
way that is barely picturesque, the 
comic sense must needs be touched, 
and the muscles of laughter show 
that they were made for use. 

Now it must not be supposed that 
we intend or wish to excite any feel- 
ing of contempt toward the person 
of our diocesan. The difficulty 
with him is, that he is too respecta- 
ble a man to make a respectable fa- 
patic. He has too much good feel- 
ing to excel, in a work, which de- 
mands unqualified impudence and 
malignity ; too much good sense and 
discretion to act the fool vigorously. 
If he had made a bolder onset we 
should have respected him less. 
He was set, by his office, in a condi- 
tion of fearful exposure, and the 
wonder (most creditable to himself) 
is, that he has made so poor a figure 
in trying to quit his discretion. The 
church ought to understand, that if 
they want a thorough genuine fa- 
natic to lead their cause, they must 
have a young man in the bishopric. 
ltisimpossible to make the fane-fury 
blaze out fierce and strong, in a 
mind that has been tamed by long 
experience, and has settled into hab- 
its of tranquillity and moderation. 
And if such an one will fire his 
gravity by a forced combustion, the 
manifestation can not be less than 
ridiculous. 

At the same time it must be grant- 
ed that the gratuitous insult the 
Bishop has seen fit to offer our 
churches, renders any expression of 
re on our part, however quali- 
fied, an act of mercy rather than of 
justice. He well understood that 
we must receive as an intended in- 
sult the epithet “dissenters”? which 
he bestows upon us, on almost every 
page of hischarge. And it is plain 
enough that he takes a malignant 
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pleasure inthe insult. In so doing, 
by the universal judgment of man- 
kind, he puts himself beyond the 
terms of civilized warfare, and sa- 
crifices every claim to personal 
courtesy or official respect. And 
if we were not too much amused 
by his absurdity to be nettled by his 
impudence, we should be obliged to 
treat him with merited severity. 
But when we figure the Bishop at 
the head of a church, which scarcely 
differed from a tory clan in that day 
when ours was bearing the nation 
on its shoulders and giving it exist- 
ence and a name—a church, after- 
wards increased by the accession of 
“ certificators,’’ who went over to 
escape their taxes in the days of 
our establishment ;* by malcontents 
who wanted ease to their conscien- 
ces under some more quiet doc- 
trine ; and by refugees of yesterday 
who fled thither to shelter their ap- 
petites and gains against that noble 
reform, which is now so nearly tri- 
umphant in our country, and prom- 
ises to be throughout the world,— 
when we consider that the Bishop 
himself received his nurture in our 
bosom, and to this day has no bap- 
tism but ours on his consecrated 
head, and that now in a solemn con- 
vention of clergy and laity from his 
churches, which originallywere only 
little gatherings of faction scattered 
here and there under the names of 
so many saints, and are now for the 
most part scarcely strong enough to 
save the poor saints from irony— 
that here he takes his ecclesiastical 
tripod and gravely calls us “ dis. 


* Formerly every person was required 
to pay taxes to the Congregational church- 
es, unless he signified by a “ certificate” 
lodged w'ti the clerk, (when will the 
lord bishops of England allow such a 
privilege to the poor tythe-paying dis- 
senters !) that he preferred some other 
church ; a provision, of which, those who 
cared mueh for their money and naught 
for religion, were ready enough to avail 
themselves by a nominal connection any 
where. These were called “ certifica- 


tors.” 
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senters’’—there is something so ex- 
quisitely picturesque in the figure, 
that resentment is impossible. And 
the picture is seasoned yet more de- 
lightfully, when we consider that a 
grave and heretofore courtecus 
Bishop, now trying to be even with 
the times in his church, has vet so 
little capacity for the high church 
madness he emulates, that he can 
possibly screw himself up to noth- 
ing more wicked than a petty ef- 
frontery or a piece of ill manners. 
We wonder that the Oxford doctors 
have nowhere discovered in the ru- 
bries a Dervish dance prescribed for 
the bodily exercise of these old ju- 
dicious prelates, that they may be 
able, somehow, to lash themselves 
up to the requisite pitch of church 
phrensy. 


But the “ Errors of the Times” — 
what are they ? Principally three— 
private judgment, non-episcopal or- 
dination, and a lack of baptismal re- 
generation ;—all errors which, if 
they are errors at all, are as old cer- 
tainly as the Reformation, and in 
our opinion as old as the world. 
How then “ errors of the times ?” 
Assuredly it was of some conse- 
quence to find a title that should 
sound as congruently as possible 
to Episcopal ears; and since the 
“ Tracts for the Times’’ have stir- 
red so great a commotion, why 
not “ Errors of the Times!’ And 
the Bishop in his zeal to bear a title 
so eminently impressive, did not ob- 
serve the hardship put upon a little 
preposition, which stands as mere 
laity between its terms. “ Tracts 
for the Times’”’ is very well, though 
designed to remove old abuses; but 
“ Errors of the Times,” for errors 
asoldas Adam, is notsowell. “ Er- 
rors for the Times” would have 
been better, and withal jugt so much 
nearer the Oxford title. Besides, if 
we are Anglicising, it is important 
to write English. 

When we heard that the Bishop 
had made an onset on the right of 
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private judgment, we were not a lit- 
tle astonished at his boldness. Can 
it be, we said, in this nineteenth cep. 
tury—in this nation where thoughtis 
free as air, and not a man conceives 
the possibility of any law upon his 
opinions save the law of God him. 
self—in the state of Connecticut, 
where every mental habit and every 
social institution is the distillation of 
Puritanism, that a Bishop, himself 
son of the Puritans, a mild and rea. 
sonable man, has really had the au. 
dacity thus toinsult every habit, pre. 
judice and principle in our bosoms? 
Has he dared to pollute the atmo- 
sphere we breathe, by offering to 
our approbation the foul old dogma 
of the Papacy, which now reveals 
its last stage of putrition in the ae. 
tivity of the Oxford ferment? There 
is something impressive and, so far, 
respectable in great mora] audacity, 
The flagrancy of an outrage some. 
times endues it with power and sub. 
limity. And we really began to 
fancy, in our dismay, that the ghosts 
of all the Popes were come back 
upon us to gibber and howl in the 
recreant ears of our Puritan apos. 
tasy. But lo! how sweetly are they 
laid ina moment, and with such mar. 
velous facility, that the stare which 
protruded our eyes gives place, at 
onee, to another sort of contortion, 
the most pleasant and comfortable 
that can be imagined. For the wor 
thy Bishop, we discover, only sets 
himself on private judgment to “ ag- 
gravate his voice !’’ How else could 
he play the lion at all? But then 
lest he should frighten the ladies— 
we mean of course the Puritan la. 
dies who “might have no more dis- 
cretion but to hang him’’—he very 
kindly tells them that he only gives 
what is set down in the play, and 
that he means nothing really bad or 
terrible in it! 

Now in these days of Episcopal 
fanaticism, it must be remembered 
that every thing in the church, low 
or high, goes up higher; and if not 
every one can be highest, he must 
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yet be as high ashe can. The Ox. 
jord faction, who are soul and spirit 
of the whole movement, lead off in 
a bold, unquatified deniai of the 
ight of private judgment, maintain- 
ing the authority of the church in 
all ages as binding and conclusive. 
Then the bishops and clergy follow 
in a “Song of Degrees,”’ according 
tothe warmth of their emulation, 
the extent to which their judgments 
are infected by the new fanaticism, 
and the degree of propinquity to 
Rome they choose to sutfer. Some 
declare that the authority of the 
church for the first ‘* seven’? centu- 
ries is law, some of the first “‘ six,”’ 
others “ five,’ others “four.” Ve- 
ry few are so far behind as to say 
the first “three.’’ ‘The Bishop of 
Connecticut could not be expected 
tosoar as high as the Bishop of New 
York or Maryland ; and considering 
the mental atmosphere of New Eng- 
land, it was certainly very respect- 
able to put himself down for the 
first “ two’’ centuries. —* The Holy 
Scriptures (p. 5) as they were in- 
terpreted by the church during the 
first two centuries, not as they may 
chance to be interpreted by the 
wayward fancies of individuals,con- 
stitute the only sure basis for us to 
restupon.”’ Brave! brave enough. 
Some of our Puritan folk we have 
heard were really astounded by the 
declaration. 

But the ludicrous thing, which 
somewhat flats down our impression 
of the worthy Bishop’s altitude, is, 
that his discretion has backed him 
upto a point when church authority 
had not begun to run—the very pe- 
riod when there was no judgment 
but private judgment! Every ad- 
voeate of church authority carefully 
distinguishes between the opinions 
held by individuals and opinions 
held bythe church. We can scarce- 
lyread ten pages, in any writer on 
the subject, without meeting the dis- 
tinction. But there is not one opin- 
ion of the first two centuries which 
can, with any propriety, be consider- 
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ed an opinion of the church ; forthe 
church was not so organized as to 
have a joint action, or unite ina 
common expression of any kind. 
The churches were isolated, or at 
least not organically united. No 
convention, council or synod was 
held previous to the year A. D. 170, 
nor,in the thirty years following,was 
any held more extensive than mere 
provincial synods, and these as it 
happened arrayed against each oth- 
er in their determinations. No gen. 
eral or ecumenical council was held 
prior to the council of Nice, A. D. 
325. Now church authority is de- 
fined by Palmer and others to be the 
authority of “universal judgment,” 
and, within the first two centuries of 
church history, there is nothing that. 
can be called “universal judgment.” 
Some guess may possibly be made 
in regard to the opinions and prac- 
tices most prevalent, by comparing 
one writer with another, one princi. 
pal church with another, i. e, by 
tracing the history and free work- 
ings of private judgment. And so 
there canatany time. If the Bish- 
op will bring together all the wri- 
tings, practices and synodical ex- 
pressions of the Christian denomi- 
nations now at work in the field of 
private judgment, he will ascertain 
what their mind is much more easi- 
ly than he can ascertain the mind of 
the church in the second century. 
There is quite as much of agree- 
ment now as then, notwithstanding 
the affliction he suffers at the spec- 
tacle of sects and schisms and quib- 
bles tearing the bosom of Christian 
unity in our churches, and none 
more bitterly than his own. And 
what is also to be remarked, there 
is no one opinion of the first two cen- 
turies in which they can be shown 
to unite more uniformly than in 
maintaining the right of private 
judgment ! 

Now whatever we may think of 
church authority, the claim is not 
positively absurd if we take a later 
position, when the church began to 
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collect her judgments and give them 
a joint expression,—when she was 
taking up the private judgments of 
tne earlier times and certifying their 
validity. For, as Palmer says in re- 
gard to a partial judgment, the 
church ultimately judges whether 
that judgment is itself correct, and 
if the whole church affirms and acts 
on it, it becomes the judgment of 
the universal church. Butour Bish- 
op declares that the first two centu- 
ries are “ the onlysure basis,”’ which 
is a positive denial thatthe third cen- 
tury is a sure basis. And thus we 
have the pleasant spectacle of a 
Bishop charging against private 
judgment on the ground that pri- 
vate judgment is the only sure ba- 
sis to rest upon! 

But lest this should somehow 
frighten the public above measure, 
he is induced to soften its rugged 
front by one of those interlocutory 
paragraphs often used by strong 
writers to save their opinions from 
extravagance.—“ The general exer- 
cise,” he says, (p. 7-8,) “of pri- 
vate judgment and of the freedom 
of the will, is indeed the natural and 
inalienable right of every man. 
But he is responsible to his God, 
and in a minor degree to his fellow 
men, for the manner in which he 
exercises these faculties. He may 
not rightly set them up in opposition 
to the word of God. He may not 
rightly exercise them in a spirit of 
perversity or of self-conceit. He 
may not rightly exercise them in a 
way injurious to the peace and or- 
der of society, nor without a due 
veneration for the judgment of the 
church and its ministry—so far as 
that judgment is supported by prim- 
itive tradition and usage, and is in 
conformity to the divine word. We 
deem him self-sufficient and con- 
ceited who pays no respect to public 
opinion, even though that opinion 
may perhaps be founded on the ca- 
price of the day. Much less is he 
to be commended who sets at naught 
the opinion of the wise and the 
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good—opinions which have stood 
the scrutiny of ages, and which haye 
for centuries received the sanctiog | 
of the church.”’ Amen to the Bish. | 
op, as true as if it were a respong 
of the liturgy. This is exactly oy 
opinion, and the opinion too of alj 
sensible Christians in the Protestay 
world. Again we say, let the Bish, 
op quit his discretion ; for if disere. 
tion is the better part of valor, itis 
no part of the church madness he | 
emulates. If he wishes to be eve 
with the times, he must let his dis 
cretion go. It is enough to holda 
a place among his peers, that he 
should charge against the men 
phrase “ private judgment,” and 
then assert the doctrine—they wil 
require him to deny that too! 
We also think that if he had bee 
able really to assume the boldnes 
he emulates, he might also har 
maintained a better show of ingen 
uousness. ‘The Bishop of Connee. 
ticut knows perfectly well that we 
hold no such opinions on this sub 
ject as his phraseology intimates 
We claim no right to “ interpret by 
the wayward fancies of individuals,’ 
or in “opposition to the word d 
God,” or in “a spirit of vanity ani 
self-conceit,”’ or to disrespect th 
“judgment of the church and is 
ministry,’ or to dispense with thi 
* first rule of evidence requiring & 
in the investigation of a fact toe 
amine it by the light of contemp 
rary history.”” Our principle is, ani 
he well understands it—neEar, THE 
JupGeE—hear every thing—listen™ 
every voice—follow every clueil 
the church and out of it ; then wit 
a spiritual mind and a sense of & 
countability to God, judge. 
knows that our commentators, ail 
even the writings of the early Pum 
tans, abound with references to tht 
Fathers, and that so far from desp- 
sing or setting at naught the firs 
two centuries, we claim them @ 
our side in every question betwett) 
us, though without any such opinist 
of their infallibility as to blind ow 
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selves to an implicit submission to 
their authority. When he intimates 
with a sneer that we set upthe Bible 
alone, “ without note or comment,”’ 
as our “ only standard of faith,’’ he 
knows perfectly well that these 
words, “ without note or comment,” 
were never used by any one as hav- 
ing reference to a standard of faith 
at all—that we simply associate on 
this basis, associate with many of 
hisown church, in a great and holy 
effort, than which nothing in this 

is more truly catholic, tospread 
the gospel of life through the dying 
nations of mankind. 

We charge the Bishop with no 
jesuitical intention. But if these 
things result from no moral infirmi- 
ty, they must from infirmity of some 
other kind—that perhaps of his po- 
sition. He really holds no doctrine 
opposed to private judgment and 
hasasserted none. But in this day, 
when all aspire to be champions of 
Episcopacy, he must needs be one 
among them. So he goes into the 
field hoisting the high church flag— 
“NO PRIVATE JUDGMENT’—but yet 
with a courage so unequal to the 
war, if not with a discretion superi- 
or to it, that while he seems to be 
even with the times, he is actually, 
shall we say unwittingly, found 
maintaining our opinion against us ! 
And it is only a part of his mistake 
that having taken our opinion for his 
own, he should give us one that is 
nobody’s. Whether it is most def- 
erential to acknowledge his sinceri- 
ty or to deny it, we can not so ea- 
sily judge, and therefore leave him 
wo choose. 

Undoubtedly the mere expression 
by which he declares that “the in- 
terpretations of the church in the 
first two centuries constitute the on- 
ly sure basis to rest upon,’’ may be 
taken in a sense to which we do not 
agree. But when he praises the 
English reformers (p. 7) for having 
ascribed no “ Popish infallibility to 
the early Fathers,” and for having 


dou) used them only as a “ most useful 
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guide,” he declares, as plainly as he 
can, that he himself receives no 
teaching of the first two centuries 
with implicit submission, and re- 
serves the right of private judgment 
against the “ only sure basis of the 
church’’—which is exactly our opin- 
ion. ‘True, he intimates an opinion 
that the early Fathers had some pe- 
culiar advantages for knowing the 
truth, which we might choose tooff- 
set by some peculiar disadvantages 
resulting from the rawness of their 
experience, and the Judaizing or 
paganizing propensities of their 
mental habit, as well as by the fact 
that we of a later age have seen so 
many errors, Episcopacy among the 
rest, tried out and made to display 
their pernicious effects in actual his- 
tory. Hemight cast the balance in 
favor of a father of the second cen- 
tury, and we of a father of the 
nineteenth century. Still we are 
both upon the common principle of 
private judgment—we only judge 
differently. If we are wrong in 
this, if the Bishop truly means to 
waive all private judgment, and bow 
to the first two centuries as conclu- 
sive authority, why does he not say 
it, and go to work like a bold-spirit- 
ed man and a scholar to maintain 
his position. Weare ready to meet 
him with volumes of patristic ab- 
surdities, and show to the satisfac- 
tion of reasonable men that “the 
wayward fancies of individuals” 
were never more rampant than in 
the first two centuries. Why did 
he not prove the contrary, or if it 
is too much for a Bishop to prove 
his declarations, why does he not 
assert the contrary ?—that when 
Clement, the first and most sober of 
the Fathers offers his ridiculous ar- 
gument for the resurrection drawn 
from the silly fable of the Phenix, 
and interprets the scarlet rope which 
the harlot Rahab let down from 
the wall, as representing the gospel 
scheme of salvation, it is good in- 
fallible truth—that the fanatical and 
anti-Christian sentiments that strew 
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the epistles of Ignatius are the very 
doctrine of Christ—that the silly 
vagaries of Barnabas are to be re- 
ceived as sound exegesis of the Old 
Testament—that the vituperations 
of Tertullian are the spirit of Jesus, 
and his declarations against early 
baptism, and against the morality 
of seco: d marriages, a sure basis 
for the eanons of the church—that 
when Bishop Papias declares a mil- 
lennium to come so fruitful that ev- 
ery single grape will yield more 
than two hundred gallons of wine, 
he is better authority than Bishop 
Miller. 

Itis barely possible that the Bish- 
op may have misunderstood the doc- 
trine of our churches on this subject. 
The early Puritans took strong 
ground, we know, in behalf of the 
Scriptures as the only and conclu- 
sive authority in matters of faith. 
We do the same, though not ex- 
cluding any collateral evidences or 
subsequent explanations which are 
aids to the discovery of their mean- 
ing. And does not the Bishop him- 
self declare, (p. 6,) that “the Eng- 
lish reformers maintained the su- 
preme authority and sufficiency of 
the Scripttres?”? Possibly the ear- 
ly Puritans may have used stronger 
language than this, though we know 
not the instance. And as to the 
church forms—* those catholic and 
primitive usages which were in ac- 
cordance with Scripture,” (p.6,) and 
which the English reformers are 
said to have reverently sifted out by 
this test and retained, if the Bishop 
will tell us how they ascertained 
what usages were in accordance 
with Seripture, we will tell him how 
the Puritans rejected them, yiz. be- 
cause they were not in accordance 
with Scripture, violations of its spir- 
ituality, pomps hostile to its power ; 
both by private judgment. For 
though the English reformers stout- 
ly rejected private judgment, in 
words, they did not altogether re- 
nounce their wits, and under that 
form took it back again. In which 
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respect they somewhat differ from 
the Bishop, who renounces his wits, 
at the beginning, ina futile endeayor 
both to retain his private judgmen 
and to let it go. 

But while we require of the Bish. 
op, with all due reverence, that he 
will give us back our opinion and 
dare to take one with the church 
champions he emulates, we have 
no disposition either to claim hig 
facts or his arguments. After lay. 
ing down his “ only sure basis” jp 
the interpretations of the first tw 
centuries, he vindicates the English 
reformation as coinciding in senti. 
ment by the following exquisite 
proof, (p. 7)— 

In the “ Necessary Doctrine of; | 
Christian Man,” agreed upon by the 
whole church of England, in th 
year 1543, it is declared that “ Al) 
those things which were taught by 
the apostles and have been, by a 
whole universal consent of th 
church of Christ, ever sith that tim, 
taught continually ought to be m 
ceived,”’ &c. 

Now if the reader will suffers 
little amusement, let him turn 
Palmer on the Church, (Vol. I, 
456,) and there also he will read- 
the ‘“ Necessary Doctrine of a Chris 
tian Man,” agreed on by the whol 
church of England in 1543, sav 
&c. giving the same extract abort 
recited. But Palmer gives it® 
prove that the stout old Romi 
doctrine of church authority we 
the doctrine of the English refom 
ers, where it has a reasonable 
plication. But the Bishop of Ca 
necticut thinks that if it will dof 
Oxford, it will certainly do for amy 
true Bishop, and so he puts it dow 
by the side of his little “ only sur) 
basis” in the first two centuries) 
The English reformers boldly saif- 
“ever sith that time,’’ stretcbitt 
their only sure basis down throug 
the Roman apostacy and throug 
all the filth of church history. 
Bishop looks out from his skulkist 
place in the first two centuries # 
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discovers a pleasant confirmation of 
his valor against private judgment— 
heand the reformers are one! Now 
if this be a somewhat ridiculous fig- 
ure, it is not our fault, forif any one 
will suffer the ambition to use Ox. 
ford arguments, without courage to 
hold Oxford opinions, it may natu- 
rally be expected that some fault 
of dignity will appear. 

Again; immediately after the 
Bishop’s interlocutory paragraph 
above quoted, in which he declares 
our doctrine of private judgment, 
with as much clearness as will do 
in these flagrant times of Episco. 

, he goes on directly to say, 
(p. 8)}—“ It was under these views 
of PRIVATE JUDGMENT, that the re- 
formation of the church of England 
was conducted. ‘The result is em- 
bodied in our book of comMON PRayY- 
sr.” What! a general exercise of 
private judgment—({we do not stop 
here to ask what a “general exer- 
cise” may be which excludes par- 
ticular exercises under it, for the 
Bishop is averse to “‘ metaphysics’’) 
—a general exercise of private 
— acknowledged to be “ the 
inalienable right of every man”’ in 
theEnglish reformation! And that 
ina time, when men were going to 
the flames every month for their 
opinions! when it was a decree of 
thechurch that “ whosoever through 
his private judgment doth openly 
break the traditions and ceremonies 
of the church, ought to be rebuked 
openly,” when the convocation of 
the church was solemnly enjoining 
iton the clergy, “ above all things, 
tobe careful never to teach aught 
i & sermon to be religiously believ- 
ed, except that which is agreeable 
to the doctrine of the Old and New 
Testament, and which the catholic 
fathers and bishops have collected 
from that very doctrine!” (A 
magnificent and brilliant work to 
preach in thatday !) Yes! this is 
that “general inalienable right of 
private jud 
in the Eng 
Vol. II. 


ment” which prevailed 
ish reformation! And 
20 
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the book of common prayer is “the 
embodied result,” says the Bishop. 
Well does he call it the “monu- 
ment” of the Reformation. If he 
had found a mausoleum for it too, 
the discovery would have been 
equally appropriate. The truth is, 
that the English church, in what is 
called its reformation, was and con- 
tinued to be a Romish church, in ev- 
ery thing but the accident of a mon- 
arch’s lusts and a leaven of Puri- 
tanism, (the thing existed long be- 
fore the name,) which made itself 
felt, till it could be endured no lon- 
ger. And Palmer, who knows how 
to make his arguments meet his con- 
clusions somewhat better than the 
Bishop of Connecticut, has shown 
by a full investigation of facts, that 
the English reformation made no 
infringement on the doctrine of 
church authority, as it stood under 
the Romishrule. Itisnow, he main- 
tains, the true doctrine of the Eng- 
lish episcopate. Let our country- 
men understand, where the sympa- 
thies of this Anglican religion lie. 
Is this the faith for Americans? 
Above all, men of New England! 
is it the faith for you ? 

Having settled this doctrine by 
these inimitable arguments—our 
doctrine by the arguments of Ox- 
ford—the Bishop proceeds to con- 
gratulate his church on the blessed 
effects of church authority, as con- 
trasted with the manifold desolations 
of Protestantism in other forms and 
families. 

“The communions,” he says, 
(p. 8,) “planted by Calvin and Zu- 
inglius have become deeply imbued 
with Socinianism and _ infidelity. 
Those founded by Luther and Me. 
lancthon have been corrupted by 
rationalism and every species of 
vain philosophy. The stern church 
of John Knox has shared, toa great 
degree, a similar fate, and is more- 
over rent by internal divisions. Has 
Puritanism enjoyed a happier desti- 
ny, either in Europe or in this coun- 
try ? Let theschisms, the heresies, 
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the infidelity, the fanaticism, which 
have every where sprung up from its 
distractions, answer the question.” 

Then behold the contrast ! “ Sur- 
rounded by all this desolation, the 
Protestant Episcopal church in this 
country appears as an ‘ oasis in the 
desert !’””—(p. 9.) 

Our unclassical readers may not 
understand, how beautifully primi- 
tive the Bishop is, in this allusion. 
He refers to that famous oasis in the 
Lybian desert, made known to lite- 
rature and consecrated as a poetic 
symbol, long before the only sure 
basis waslaid. There was the more 
than primitive church of Jupiter 
Ammon, bowered in verdure in the 
midst of an ocean of sand. Alex- 
ander caught the rumor of its gor- 
geous rites, turned aside from the 
conquest of the world, and marched 
his sweltering legions thither to see 
so greata sight. ‘There the priests 
had it according to their will, and a 
most saintly place it was. Beinga 
sacred caste by themselves, having 
the people to be servants of their 
will, and one of their number set 
on high to preside in “ exact con- 
Sormity with ancient rules,’’ (so says 
the book,) nothing could excel the 
condition of elysian splendor in 
which they moved, the order and 
priestly pomp of their forms, or, if 
report be true, the wondrous effect 
of their magic rites. It was in fact 
the paradise of ecclesiastics! But 
if we can not praise the acuteness 
of the Bishop’s argument, we must 
certainly concede the propriety of 
his imagery. 

We descend then from his poetry 
to his argument. And what if the 
churches of the German and Swiss 
reformations have become a prey 
to rank and dismal errors? To 
bring the matter home at a stroke, 
we affirm without scruple, that with 
all their heresies and frigid neolo- 
gisms, their state is yet greatly to 
be preferred to that of the Anglican 
Episcopal church. And if we were 
this day to import a religion, we 
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should not hesitate, a moment, tp 
make out an order on Germany jg 
preference to the English episco. 
pate. This, we suppose, is not the 
general opinion of our friends, by 
we have our reasons. As far ag 
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we can discover, the sense of relj, | 


gion is much stronger in Germany, | 


and the attendance on Christian wor. 
ship more general, than it is in Eng. 
land. We verily believe that ther 
is more of the power of Christian 
truth in Germany, than there is up. 
der the twice dead formalism, which 
reigns in most of the English chure. 
es. The German religion givesth 
key of knowledge to the people, 
and holds, at least, a friendly relation 
towardsthem. Anglican Episcop. 


cy, on the other hand, has ever been | 


a jealous enemy of popular educa. 
tion and of every effort to elevate 
the masses, and has thus made the 
very name of religion odious t 
them—justly odious. The Germa 
ministry retains more of the tru 
Christian simplicity ; it is not socor 
rupt and secular—certainly not» 
rapacious as the ravening wolfhool 
miscalled by the epithet clergyin 
England—the lord bishops acting 
Dives in their fine linen at the rate 
of three hundred thousand a year= 
the younger sons of noblemen par. 
celed off to their riotous “ Jivings,’ 
acting the prodigal without either 
acting or teaching his repentance, 
and escaping the husks by tithing 
the corn—a race of priestly extor 
tioners in the name of Christ Jesus 
hunting,drinking,gamingand sweat 
ing under cover of the apostolic suc 
cession—not novices in doctrine, be 
cause they have not advanced ® 
far—stealing their sermons to sup 
ply the want of their head, asl 


plundering the poor to fill the watt | 


of their body—piercing to the dit 
ding asunder of soul and spirit, a 
by their arguments, but by theiret 
tortions—examples to their flocks 
only asthey show them, by example 
how to wear the fleece. The pie 
ture holds with many honorable 
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exceptions—it nevertheless holds. 
There is not such another spectacle 
on earth—no, nor ever has been, 
whether in the Romish church or 
any other—of a priesthood in total 
ition to the simplicity and spir- 
ituality of the gospel ; for the Pope 
of Rome has this reasonable apolo- 
gy for his princely estate, that he 
unites the office of a temporal ruler. 
And this too, it will be observed, in 
achurch where the ministry is eve- 
rything ; for when you have named 
lacy, succession, ordination, or- 
ders, tithes, you have made an in- 
ventory of the topics which alone 
are treated, by the English clergy, as 
a body with real earnest. ‘To prop 
up the system which feeds so much 
of pride and rapacity, is of course 
aprime object, and the priestly pre- 
rogatives are valued for what they 
areworth. Besides, there is in the 
German churches, in the worst es- 
timate we can make of their faith, 
a spirit of freedom and intellectual 
activity, which will soon be moved 
to seek some corrective for their er- 
rors, because of the spiritual pover- 
tythey suffer under them. Buta 
church bound up in formalism, hav- 
ing the whole interest cf its priest- 
hood arrayed against its purity—a 
church which has made itself strong 
by making religion itself contempt- 
ible—the reformation of such a 
church must be a slow and possibly 
a hopeless work. And we are of 
opinion, much as we love sound doc- 
trine, that it is better to suffer a bad 
heresy for a few years, than a Phar- 
isaism equally bad for as many cen- 
turies. What then does it signify 
for the Bishop and clergy of Con- 
necticut to shed their tears over Ger- 
many? Let them go back and pour 
them into the polluted lap of their 
mother. She that conceived them 


hath done shamefully ; for she said 
I will go after my lovers that give 
memy bread and my water, my wool 
and my flax, mine oil and my drinks. 

But the Bishop is afllicted also 
by the miserable distractions and 
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schisms of Puritanism, particularly 
in this country, while his own 
church, compacted into unity under 
“the standard of faith” in the book 
of common prayer, is a beautiful 
oasis, in the moral desert, created by 
others round it. Had we said as 
much, it would most assuredly have 
been set down for a specimen of 
that cruel irony and sarcasm in 
which we are supposed to abound. 
A standard of faith in the book of 
common prayer! Doubtless the 
Episcopal churches and_ bishops 
agree in receiving the book as a 
standard, and so do all the families 
of Puritanism agree in receiving the 
Bible for a standard. And what is 
more, these families, if we include 
the greater divisions, the Congrega- 
tional, the Presbyierian, the Dutch 
Reformed, the Baptist, and (if they 
will suffer the classification) the 
Methodist, hold a real and sudstan- 
tialagreementof opinion, asa gener- 
ous and philosophic criticism would 
amply show. Nay, we do, at this 
moment, hold the articles of faith in 
the book of common prayer more 
substantially, uniformly and consis- 
tently than the churches and bishops 
of the Anglican episcopate, wheth- 
er in England or in the United 
States. Every person of only tol- 
erable information, in respect to 
church matters, will recognize a 
true picture in the following passage 
from Hill’s “ Sale of the Curates,” 
a satire in which he lays open the 
rottenness of his church, in regard 
to the articles and other matters 
most faithfully.—‘ Some suppose 
that though the reformers [in the ar- 
ticles] wrote in one sense, [the Cal- 
vinistic, ] it might be taken in anoth- 
er, [the Arminian ; | others, that they 
were meant in two senses, the di- 
rect opposite to each other, [i. e. to 
unite theCalvanists and Arminians; | 
others, that the sense of them is but 
one, [Arminian,] but the direct op- 
posite to their obvious [Calvinistic] 
meaning; and a fourth set have 
made it out that they mean every 
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thing or nothing, as all may like 
best.”” Now whether this be a true 
account of the articlesor not, is of no 
consequence to our present purpose 
to inquire ;—that it is an exact and 
literal account of the manner in 
which they are and have been treat- 
ed in the church, no Episcopalian 
can deny. It is the testimony of 
whole libraries of debate and con- 
troversy. Equally clear it is that 
the book of common prayer is a 
shell of sects and schisms in its own 
composition—articles and homilies 
from Geneva—rubrics and forms 
from Rome—Calvin and the Pope— 
a patchwork of discord and moral 
confusion. Or if this be denied, it 
can not be denied that the church has 
so received it, and has in every age 
been divided into parties, between 
those who have followed the articles 
and those who have clung to the ru- 
brics. These parties and clans have 
ever been contending against each 
other,—as opposite, in their spirit 
and in all their practical views of 
religion, as Christ and the Pharisees, 
and the more cordially hating each 
other because of their proximity. 
The church has been and now is but 
a band of discord and confusion—a 
synod of foxes united by firebrands 
—Calvanistic ministers, priestly 
drones and nothingarians—Armin- 
ian bishops, who have not so much 
as learned from Arminius the notion 
of a spiritual religion—sentimental 
formalists, formalists without senti- 
ment, (save the love of money 
and good living,) Oxfordizing and 
Romanizing doctors—all kennel- 
ed together under “the standard 
of faith and worship in the book of 
common prayer!’’ Whether it is 
better for so many creatures of so 
diverse instincts to be forced into a 
common receptacle, we will not 
stay to discuss, though we think the 
example and law of nature, forbid- 
ding that lambs and doves should 
live together with wolves and vul- 
tures, has clearly enough decided. 
It certainly realizes to the full, and 











a little more fully than Christ neeg 
have imagined, the declaration of 
his parable, that the net should 
gather of every kind. 

We have also to say that in aij 
that sweet peace and unity, in which 
the American episcopate has bless. 
ed itself in years past, while it has 
been hushing itself and saying, “Be. 
hold the charm of order in our true 
eatholic church!”’ we have know, 
by many private facts, and by oth. 
ers not private, that a large and tru. 
ly pious body of ministers have been 
groaning, in secret bitterness, forthe 
contempt and spiritual oppression 
continually heaped upon them, and 
listening to the hymn of peace, as 
impatiently as the roasting cockles 
did upon their embers. And when 
the Bishop of Connecticut wrote his 
charge, he well knew thet there 
were other bishops in the American 
church giving forth opinions to the 
public, between which there is an 
opposition as flat as between a Ro. 
mish cardinal and a Presbyterianel- 
der! Possibly he had seen a large 
pamphlet, made up of extracts from 
the written opinions of two living 
American bishops, side by side in 
twin columns, in which they are at 
issue on almost every head in the in. 
dex of Christian doctrine—agreeing 
in nothing, but to hold their preroga- 
tive and bless the book of common 
prayer. And this, the Bishop of Con 
necticut probably thought, was unity 
enough, because it was as good as 
there ever had been. But alas for 
his beautiful oasis! the sheets of his 
charge are scarcely dry, before an 
outburst of war is heard, and the rv- 
mor of Episcopal strife fills the land. 
The priestshave turned their back oa 
their bishop in the very act of read- 
ing “common prayer’—the poor 
laity wake up astounded to find that 
their bishop is a Pope and their sem- 
inary a school of Jesuits—one dio- 
cese denounces the proceedings of 
another—one bishop traverses the 
breadth of the land, to see if some 
leaven of the true gospel may nd | 
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ibly be saved in the diocese of 
another—and it is proved to the sat- 
jsfaction of every body, what every 
body ought to have known before, 
that the Episcopal peace and unity 
jsonly a solemn imposition ! 

To sum up all, there are as many 
«heresies and schisms,”’ and those 
every way as bad—as many types 
of “ fanaticism,”’ and those as ma- 
lignant, ranging from church-mad 
bishops down to public praying wo- 
men and exhorters, (these latter we 
need scarcely cross the borders of 
Connecticut to see,—as many “‘quib- 
bles,” and those as much more flat 
as they are more scholastic and oppo- 
siteto common sense—as many “‘im- 

rs,” if it makes an impostor to 
pretend to magic powers and func- 
tions that are not possessed—as 
many of all these, in the bosom of 
Episcopacy itself, as in all the Pu- 
ritan churches in the world, with 
the advantage of more profligacy 
by several thousand times. It is in 
fact a true Lybian oasis, whatever 
we may say of the desert round it. 

But we have yet another thing to 
say, which the Bishop omitted. If 
= judgment, as held by the 

utheran, Calvinistic, and Puritan 
churches, has refuted itself by its 
disastrous results, let the argument 
becarried through impartially. How 
began, whence came the great Ro- 
man apostasy? What does the 
Bishop himself tell us, but that Epis- 
copacy preceded Romanism, and 
is it not the universal doctrine of 
his church, that Romanism is now 
Episcopal, and within the true cath- 
dlic Episcopal church of Christ ? 
And what was the Romish apos- 
tasy, if we consider the moral in- 
firmities of human nature in con- 
nection with it, but a natural and 
proper development of Episcopacy ? 
What was the Pope but a metropo- 
litan bishop, and how did he secure 

eminence but by the assist- 
ance of his Episcopal prerogatives ? 
Doubtless there was much of wicked 
ambition, usurpation, sycophancy, 
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mendacity, and rapacity, concerned 
in the transition, and so it may be 
said that the papacy was a perver- 
sion of Episcopacy. Very true— 
but Episcopacy was the thing to 
suffer such a perversion. Had the 
original equality of pastors been 
preserved, or if not original, had it 
existed, no such perversion had 
been possible. It was also by and 
through Episcopacy, that the church 
became admixed with the civil state, 
and so the doctrine of persecution 
was born. Bad bishops (and none 
are too bad to carry the succession) 
having lost the character of minis- 
ters of Christ, and become eccle- 
siastical lords over their flocks and 
their minor clergy, attracted the 
attention of the civil power by their 
importance, and were at the same 
time base enough and ambitious 
enough, to suffer a coalition which 
flattered their vanity and strength- 
ened their prerogative. ‘They, on 
the one hand, engaged to farm the 
civil obedience, by wielding the 
superstitions of the people; and 
the civil power on the other, gave 
them stakes and fires and thumb- 
screws, and, if necessary, armed 
men, to enforce their dogmas and 
keep safe their ghostly prerogatives. 
Thus entered the doctrine of Chris- 
tian persecution—a doctrine which 
wove itself into the religious opin- 
ions of the world so ingeniously, 
that even Puritanism itself was slow 
to unlearn it. Nothing could have 
been more totally opposite to per- 
secution, than the peaceful, forgiv- 
ing, and brotherly gospel of Christ. 
The lamb and his butcher are not 
so unlike. Had the original equal- 
ity of pastors remained, no such 
result could ever have been reached. 
And now, if this same equality of 
pastors were introduced into the 
Romish church, how much of the 
Roman apostasy would remain, five 
days after the event? We do 
charge it then upon Episcopacy, 
that Romanism exists, and that per- 
secution got a footing and became 
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the doctrine of the Christian church. 
This foulest and most dreadful 
scourge that ever visited mankind, 
the desolater of kingdoms, the cor- 
rupter of virtue, the destroyer of 
the true doctrine of Christ, the ex- 
tinguisher of light, the enemy of 
freedom, filling the earth, age upon 
age, with scenes of woe and de- 
gradation which we shudder to re- 
member—Romanism with the sword 
of church authority reeking in blood 
—this we say is the result of Epis- 
copacy. We say this not in de- 
clamation, not to retort an argu- 
ment, not to fill a period in con- 
troversy, but as the sober philo- 
sophic truth of history. Why, if 
our doctrine of private judgment has 
made all the “‘heresies,’’ “schisms,”’ 
and “sects,” so industriously im- 
puted to it, Episcopacy has only to 
cast one glance at what it has done, 
and now is, to behold a sweep of 
desolation revealed, which a thou- 
sand centuries of such like petty 
evils could not match! Will the 
American people look at this! 

We have prolonged these stric- 
tures on the first head of the charge 
beyond what we intended, but the 
exquisite absurdity of the matter 
was a temptation we could not re- 
sist. What he says in his next 
head, on the “nature of the Chris- 
tian church,”’ or the “ apostolic suc- 
cession of Episcopal bishops,” (for 
in his view the church and the 
bishops are scarcely different one 
from the other,) we shall dispatch 
more briefly, not because the tempt- 
ation aforesaid is discontinued, but 
because we must. 


‘We are surrounded,” says the 
Bishop, (p. 9,) “by a multitude of 
distinct associations professing to 
be Christian; a great portion of 
them refusing all communion with 
others, and each claiming to be 
more pure, more scriptural, and 
more holy than the rest.”’ 

And this to open an argument, 
the very object of which is to set 
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forth the Episcopal association a 
the only true church! And why 
is more, only fifteen lines before, 
he was boasting his church as ay 
oasis in the desert! If we coulj 
write in this way, we should cer. 
tainly be opposed to private judg. 
ment ourselves. Could any on 
believe it possible, that a humay 
being, gifted with the ordinary a 
tributes of discernment and intel. 
lectual harmony, could weave such 
a patchwork together, and suffer 
no sense of absurdity, even though 
its terms were two full pages asup. 
der! And yet the Bishop is a may 
of understanding. He only gives 
us here an amusing illustration of 
that total incapacity of self-under. 
standing, which is the affliction of 
Episcopacy, and especially of Epis. 
copal bishops. The natural infle 
tion of official consequence, aggra 
vated by the casual inflation, at this 
time, of rising hope and a certainia. 
spiration of fanatical extravagance, 
induces a degree of self-ignorance 
truly inimitable. “Refusing al 
communion!’ Could the Bishop 
possibly understand us if we should 
say, that every body, out of the 
Episcopal church, really supposes 
that exclusive assumptions and 
refusal of communion is the dis 
tinguishing feature of Episcopacy! 
Not one of all the other leading 
denominations in the country, t 
fuses commnnion in the sacraments 
or in the interchange of ministers, 
save the Baptists, and they only it 


the former respect, which they ar | 
willing to atone for by a more free | 


communication in the latter. And 
there is not one of them that woull 
not sooner go to the stake, thas 
to hold the high church dogma now 
asserted in the dominant school 
Episcopacy, (and only not distinctly 
asserted by the Bishop of Connee 
ticut,) denying, unqualifiedly & 
nying, the possibility of salvation 
all who are out of the church! 
We unite as brethren in a gret, 


many important enterprises for th | 
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read of our common faith and 
the propagation of that same exper- 
imental, practical religion held by 
ys all. We agree in some sense 
to differ, and differ only within the 
circle of Christian agreement, that 
there may be no schism in the body. 
We look for our Episcopal breth- 
renin this great circle of agree- 
ment. A few who are willing to 
endure hatred and persecution from 
«the church,” for the sake of the 
love they bear toward us as the 
common disciples of Christ, endear 
themselves to us by a partial co-op- 
eration with us in the gospel. But 
not even these can suffer any com- 
munion with us in the sacraments, 
orthe ministry of the word. “ ‘The 
holy church”’ itself, is in fact a 
close corporation, farming the Holy 
Spirit as rigidly as if it were a 
stock subscription—a miser’s box, 
into which the money of the world 
may drop, but not a cent may ever 
go out to mingle in the common 
circulation of Christian activity and 
communion. We do therefore agree 
in regarding it as a most arrant and 
preposterous schism, offensive to 
God, and to every principle of the 
gospel. And yet our good natured 
schismatic, in the diocese of Con- 
necticut, is so happy in the com- 
placency of his prerogative, suffers 
such a sweet incapacity of self- 
understanding, as really to suppose, 
in the very moment when he is 
boasting his church as “an oasis 
in the desert,” that it is the peculiar 
weakness of Christians under other 
names, to think their church the 
best in the world!—and what is 
even more beautiful than this, when 
he is in the very act of maintaining 
the exclusive right of Episcopacy, 
of thinking that other churches are 

inguished by refusing all com- 
munion ! 

And he is not less happy in the 
central position of his church, than 
he is in its modesty and its fraternal 
spirit. It is always a central figure 
an oasis—surrounded in his im- 
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agination by clouds of dust and 
waves of sand. Twice on a page 
he tells how it is “ surrounded.” 
‘‘ Surrounded by all this desolation.”’ 
“We are surrounded by a multi- 
tude of distinct associations.” But 
he is not so happy in his grammar, 
for he undertakes again to tell his 
clergy, only three pages after, (p. 
13,) how the church is surrounded, 
and flats down, in the infirmity of 
his English, into the humblest con- 
cession any true bishop ever made. 
“Of all the multitude of religious 
denominations which surround us, 
(with the single exception of the 
Romanists, ) we alone lay any claim 
to this apostolic succession.” Re- 
ally, since the bishop has become 
one of us who surround him, we 
are half persuaded to take back all 
we said of the schism; for if he 
is not converted to charity by his 
Bible, we may certainly hope that 
he will be by his grammar. In the 
mean time let all bishops beware, 
lest by not observing the canons 
of their mother tongue, they break 
all the canons of the church. 

But the Bishop goes on to show, 
that the Christian church was de- 
signed to be perpetual as a bond of 
catholic unity, and a vehicle of 
grace to all future ages, which we 
could prove, we think, quite as 
strongly ourselves. We certainly 
should not use the old proof-text of 
persecution to establish the point, 
even if we had to letit go. “If 
any man abide not in Christ, [i. e. 
the church,] he is cast forth as a 
branch and is withered, and men 
gather them and cast them into the 
fire, and they are burned.” So 
reasons the Bishop, (p. 11.) It will 
be news to many of our readers, 
that Christ in this passage means 
the church. Old news however ; 
for this construction has been dread. 
fully proved. Standing doctrine 
has it been that Christ is the church, 
and “men,” called bishops and 
inquisitors, have faithfully fulfilled 
their office in gathering and casting 
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into the fire, and burning! To ar- 
gue here against the shocking per- 
version, by which the Bishop has 
stripped this beautiful passage, in 
the fifteenth chapter of John, of its 
high spiritual meaning, is only to 
protest, in a single instance, against 
a wrong, which the whole Scrip- 
ture must needs suffer, when the 
idea of a spiritual piety is lost. 
But, while we agree with the 
Bishop, that “the church is the 
great instrument devised by infinite 
wisdom for the extension of God’s 
mercies to mankind’’—a perpetual 
or permanent instrument—we must 
yet ask, how an instrument? He 
seems after all to regard it as an 
instrument of measure, not of diffu- 
sion—a contrivance to limit grace 
rather than toextend it. The “ rev- 
elation of God,” he says, in con- 
nection with the reasonings we are 
noticing, “offers salvation only 
through the church, and in the name 
of Christ.” This too he declares, 
was the doctrine of “all the ear- 
ly reformers,” quoting Calvin as 
proof when he says, “ Beyond the 
bosom of the church no remission 
of sins is to be hoped for, nor any 
salvation.”’ And now as we write, 
a paper is thrown upon our table, 
fresh from the metropolis of Amer- 
ican Episcopacy, declaring, that “a 
ministry of the apostolic succession 
is the divinely appointed Jimitation 
of the blessings of salvation and 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit!’ A 
most adequate limit we agree. If 
God were devising a plan, to make 
the measure of grace to man as 
narrow as possible, he could hardly 
do it more effectually. But we 
Congregationalists have a way of 
thinking, that God in the gift of his 
Son devises liberal things. We be- 
lieve that God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life. And that when he dies 
the just for the unjust, it is that he 
may draw all men unto the Father. 
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We believe that there was in the | 


heart of our Redeemer, when he 
left the glory of the Father, a yol. 
ume of grace and love more boun. 


tiful than heaven could hold, ang | 


we shall not easily be convinced 
that He has now shut up his grace 
within the stringent limits of Epis 
copacy. We think we have seep 
some indications that the Holy Spirit 
dispenses grace in many bosoms in 


the United States, and blesses the | 


ministry of many teachers, who are 
not impounded in these limits. And 
the very first man whom the Say. 
ior of the world took up to his 
heavenly glory—the man to whom 
he said, this day thou shalt be with 
me in paradise, we discover was an 
unbaptized believer, and of course 
was never a member of the Chris 
tianchurch. What conception must 
a man have of the spirit of Jesus 
Christ and the measure of his gra. 
cious designs, who can suppose that 
he accepts Episcopacy as the boun- 
dary of his mercies to this lost 
world! To suffer a personal of. 
fense, where Christ and his gospel 
are offended by a crime so shock. 
ing, and, if we look at the subjects 
themselves, so pitiable, would be 
scarcely less pitiable in us. 

We are glad to see by various 
expressions in the charge, that the 
Bishop of Connecticut has some 
sense of the narrowness and ab 
surdity of this impious doctrine of 
limitation. He ought to have had 
enough to open his eyes to its fal- 
lacy and wickedness, and send him 
forth unshackled in the boundless 
fullness and freedom of the gospel, 
to call his church to repentance. 
It is not enough that he will not 
undertake to say, “how far any 
particular association may depart 
from the organization established 
by the apostles, before it shall cease 
to be a true church,” (p. 12,) and 
then go on in all his subsequent 
reasonings, to show that there is no 
true church out of the apostolic 
succession. Let him have courage 
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h to hold what he proves, or 
inciple enough to repent of it. 
either is it enough to say, (p. 11,) 

«jt is not for us to know,”’ what 
will become of those who are out 
of the church, and then approve 
the declaration, that “beyond the 
bosom of the church there is no 
remission of sins to be hoped for, 
nor any salvation.’ Calvin means 
no such thing as he thinks to prove 
by this declaration, and it is a cruel 
rversion thus to offer him to the 
world. In the very same discus- 
sion, a little farther on, he says, 
“according to the secret predesti- 
nation of God therefore, as Augus- 
tine observes, there are many sheep 
out of the pale of the church and 
many wolves within.”” And when 
the Westminster divines declare, 
that there is “no ordinary pos- 
sibility of salvation’ out of the 
church, the very term ordinary 
t to show him that they assert 
noabsolute limit of grace, within 
the bosom of the church. How 
easy is it, if a man will descend 
to gather scraps and patches from 
the writings of past ages, and will 
totally neglect their meaning and 
connection, to prove upon their au- 
thors the most pernicious and wick- 
ed dogmas ever conceived. Little 
does such an one understand what 
isadecent reverence to the past, 
even though he should renounce the 
attribute of private judgment, a hun- 
dred times an hour. 

Doubtless it is true that God ap- 
points the church, and requires of 
those who will be saved that they 
give heed to His appointment. This 
We preach ourselves as earnestly as 
the Bishop—not however because 
there is no grace out of the church, 
but because they who refuse to meet 
God’s appointment give evidence, in 
that fact, as far as it goes, that they 
have it not. They claim with the 
heart to believe unto righteousness, 
and excuse themselves from con- 
fessing with the mouth, which latter, 
we tell them, reflects against the 
Vol. Il. 21 
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former, and shows that they do not 
really believe untosalvation. There 
is no such “ordinary possibility” as 
they rest in, no highway that men 
may open in contempt of God’s ap- 
pointment. But if they doubt con- 
cerning their fitness to enter the 
church of God, or concerning what 
is requisite, or can not decide in a 
moment what and where it is, we 
believe that there is grace for them 
where they are—that God will cher- 
ish and love them, and help them to 
see the path of duty before they 
come under the hands of an Epis- 
copal bishop, or enter the church in 
any of its forms. 

In such an article as this, we have 
not room to go over the whole ar. 
gument of Christian ordination and 
of church order. It is an easy thing, 
our readers will see, within the lim- 
its of a very few pages, to assert as 
many false positions and advance 
as many groundless arguments as 
may require a volume to remove 
them. It is taken for granted, in 
the charge, that the church was de- 
signed to be perpetuated by a suc- 
cession or derivation from the apos- 
tles of the ordaining power, which 
we deny. It is inferred from the 
fact that the church was designed 
to be permanent, that its mode of or- 
ganization must continue unchang- 
ed; which no more follows, than 
that the permanence of any civil 
government forbids a modification 
of its structure. It is argued that 
because a ministry is necessary to 
the being of the church, there must 
be a continuation of the same min- 
istry, else the church ceases to be ; 
which no more follows than, if we 
should grant the necessity of breath. 
ing to the maintenance of life, it 
would follow that we can not live, 
without breathing over the breath of 
the apostles, and the line of popes, 
in regularsuccession. Opinions are 
imputed which are not held, facts 
stated which are not true, interpre. 
tations of Scripture given which 
have so many times been refuted 
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that we are almost tired of the truth 
itself, authorities arrayed to estab- 
lish what no one denies, and others 
which are known to signify no such 
thing as they are cited to prove. 
On pages 15 and 16, a series of 
extracts from Calvin, Luther, Me- 
lancthon, and other reformers, is ad- 
vanced, to show their preference for 
Episcopacy, and their commenda- 
tion of the English episcopate. We 
began to test these extracts, with a 
view to expose their significance, 
not doubting that some of them, at 
least, were wrested from their true 
meaning. So we had proved. But 
we find that these quotations are a 
kind of Episcopal coin, circulating 
in Bishop’s charges and other like 
effusions, and that they have already 
been sifted over, as many times as 
the public will desire. Besides, if 
they are allowed to pass, what won- 
der is it that men who were loosen- 
ing all the old fabrics of opinion 
and prescriptive order, and scarcely 
knew whether to be frightened by 
the confusion they had wrought, 
should have expressed the opinions 
so industriously raked together. 
What wonder isit that Luther should 
declare his willingness to submit to 
the Popish “ bishops if they would 
cease to persecute the gospel,’’ or 
even that he could “ find their au- 
thority supported by the word of 
God?” How many times did he 
offer to submit to the Pope himself 
on the same conditions, and how 
many opinions, offered in the trans- 
ition state of his mind, did he after- 
wards reverse? And so we may 
say of Melancthon, Calvin, and all 
the others. The transition period 
of the Reformation is now passed, 
and we have seen a great deal"more 
of Anglican Episcopacy than they 
had, to say nothing of the riper 
state of the question of church or- 
der, as developed by the investiga- 
tions of three centuries. Nor is it 
any strange thing for God to show, 
that men were wiser and nearer the 
truth, than they knew themselves. 
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be seen, on this second head of the 
charge, than to sketch an outline, 
Happily nothing more is necessary, 


It is one of those ecclesiastical jum. | 


bles of scrap reasoning, which we 
confess our inability to handie. The 
difficulty is to give it substance 
enough to sustain an argument—io 
arrange, describe, or define it, soas 
to bring it within the range of any 
logical function. As with the swee 

ings of the streets, the only fit in. 
strument of removal is one that may 
be used with the hands. The only 


(Jan, | 


We have done little more, it wilj | 








thing in this head which we can dis. | 
tinctly see, is the figure of a Bishop | 


asserting his prerogatives, and proy. 
ing to the world that there is a vir. 
tue in him, which goes out neither 


from the sanctity of his character, | 
nor from the power of his doctrine, | 


nor from the wisdom of his rule, 
nor from the hem of his garment— 
but the magic potency of which, 
discharged, at wiil, from his fingers, 


can make the only true priest, and 


impart the requisite power to Chris. 
tian sacrements. If it were not the 
perpetual custom and prescriptive 
right of all bishops, to expend the 
force of their office in glorifying the 


same—if they did not seem to think | 
it an essential element of the apos. | 


tolic succession to become a fod 
in glorying, we would venture to 
suggest, whether it might not be 
more consistent with Christian mod- 
esty to yield to the common law of 
decency, in this respect, and suffer 
others to sound the trumpet for 
them. Or if the Christian Pharisees 
must emulate the Jewish, let them 
ound a trumpet before their chari- 
tivs and not before their preroga- 
tives. Ora little better still, and 
witha] a little more apostolic, if they 
must needs glory, let them glory of 
the things which concern their i- 
firmities. The pedlars of quack 
nostrums and drug-magic may well 
enough boast the potency of theit 
spells, but ecclesiastical nostrums 
and incantations ought to be pro 
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claimed with at least some feint of 
modesty . 

Before we pass to the head on 
baptism, we have a grave question 
fo propound for the consideration of 
alisober Episcopalians. The Bish- 

,in this head on the succession, 
hasshown to his own satisfaction and 
we understand to the universal] sat- 
isfaction of his clergy, that his is 
the only true church. In this next 
head, he maintains quite as much to 
their satisfaction, that baptism is that 
rite which introduces to the church. 
But it happens that the Bishop him- 
self was baptized by a Puritan, and 
therefore, unless we are in the 
church, neither is he ; and the sad 
consequence follows, that this un- 
happy diocese is ruled by a Bishop 
who is himself out of the church! 
If it be replied, that he was con- 
firmed by a true Bishop, and thus 
introduced into the church, then it 
is because the confirmation of noth- 
ing makes it a sound and potent re- 
ality—a feat of magic, which sur- 
passses all others yet heard of under 
the succession! And if there be 
nothing in this argument, if, simple 
and strait to the mark as itis, it must 
yet pass for “‘ metaphysics,” will 
our Episcopal friends answer the 
following question, predicated on 
the fact that we, who take the sin- 
guiar plural in our office of review, 
were baptized by Episcopal hands— 
itismore likely that we, with our 
Episcopal baptism and Puritan ordi- 
nation, or the Bishop of Connecticut, 
with his Puritan baptism and Epis- 
copal ordination, is in the true 
church and a true officer in the 
same? Are we not at least in the 
church? And is it not as clear as 
the Bishop’s own doctrine that he is 
hot even that ? 


We come now to matters of more 
gravity, even to the practical views 
of Christian piety itself. And here 
first of all, we desire to gather from 
the charge and offer to our readers, 
if possible, a clear and definite con. 
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ception of what it is, in the view of 
Connecticut Episcopacy, to be a true 
Christian and an heir of eternal life 
in Christ Jesus—the means and re- 
quisites of salvation, and the grounds 
of Christian hope. 

‘“« The true economy of the Chris- 
tian religion,” he says, (p. 21,) “ re- 
gards men as by nature children of 
wrath.” Very well—here we be- 
gin together. Howdothey become 
any better than children of wrath ? 


“Tr” [the Christian religion] says the 
Bishop, (p. 21,) “takes them from this 
state, which is called in Scripture the 
kingdom of Satan, and transters them, by 
baptism, into the family, household and 
kingdom of the Savior—where they are 
called ‘children of God? ‘members of 
Christ, and ‘heirs of the kingdom of 
heaven. From adults, repentance and 
faith are required as qualifications for bap- 
tism, and from infants there is required a 
subsequent repentance and faith, which 
stands in the nature of a debt, and which 
they are bound to discharge when they 
come to years of discretion. After baptism, 
the person is regarded as in a state of cov- 
enant relationship with God ; becomes en- 
titled to the aids of his Holy Spint; and 
through the instrumentalities provided in 
his church, is daily set forward in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord. This 
change of state effected in baptism is called 
in Scripture and in the language of the 
baptismal office regeneration.” 

Again, (p. 31-2,) showing his 
clergy how to preach the true doc- 
trine, he says— 

“Tet them be assured that those who 
are sacramentally baptized in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, become by that act, (not in 
name only, but in deed and in truth,) 
‘members of Christ, ‘children of God, 
and ‘heirs of the kingdom of heaven’— 
that, by the renunciation ot the dominion 
of Satan and their adoption into the king- 
dom of Christ, they are restored to a state 
of favor with God, and brought within 
the sphere of the sanctifying influences 
of the Holy Spirit. And this is not to be 
regarded as a mere temporary act, but as 
the initiation into an abiding state. * * * 
It ison this sure ground too that parents 
may be encouraged to bring up their chil- 
dren, in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord. They should raise their own 
minds to the high and gracious relation- 
ship in which their children are placed; 
and the first sentiment impressed upon 


their yonthful hearts should be, that they 
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are in very deed ‘children of God” As 
they increase in stature and in wisdom, and 
become capable of comprehending so high 
a mystery, they should be made to under- 
stand that in the sacrament of baptism they 
received ‘ the spirit of adoption, by which 
they are enabled to address God as their 
Father, to regard Christ as their brother as 
well as Redeemer, and the Holy Ghost as 
their indwelling companion and sanctifier. 
They should be taught to regard their bo- 
dies as temples of God—that the Spirit of 
God dwelleth in them, and is ever ready to 
guide, quicken, and assist them in their du- 
ties ; unless through their own depravity 
and perseverance in sin, they obstinately 
resist or quench, or grieve away the heav- 
enly Guest.” 


This language seems to have a 
meaning, and some would say a 
strong one. It seems even to assert 
the fact of a spiritual change, in all 
baptized persons, answering to that 
which we call regeneration. If they 
are “not in name only, but in deed 
and in truth members of Christ, and 
heirs of the kingdom of heaven’’— 
if they have the “ Spirit of adop- 
tion,’’ what more, in kind, can they 
have till they enter heaven itself? 
But we must know that all these 
terms which, to us, have so high spir- 
itual significance and power lose 
every thing but a mere formal im- 
port in the uses of Episcopacy. 
The church is Christ—the church 
is the kingdom of heaven. To be 
members of Christ, therefore, is on- 
ly to be a member of the church by 
baptism ; to be an heir of the king- 
dom of heaven, is only the same 
thing. And what is yet more flat if 
possible to us, to have “the Spirit 
of adoption” is only to be in the 
church, where the subject is entitled, 
as by covenant,to the adopting mercy 
of the Spirit, if he will only suffer it. 
For the reader will observe, that 
the person who has received the 
Spirit of adoption is likely not to 
know it, unless he is informed of 
the fact. “They should be made 
to understand that they received 
the Spirit of adoption!”’ A kind of 
adoption, it will be perceived, after 
all, which makes them bastards on- 
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ly,notsons. And that we are right 
in this conclusion, is further evident | 
from the fact that the Bishop sneer; | 
(p. 20) at our notion of a “ sudden | 
change of heart, wrought by the 
eration of the Divine Spirit ;” which 
would be too absurd even for 
bishop, if he must substitute 4 
change of heart equally suddea 
wrought under the hands of a priest, 
He also speaks with contempt (p, | 
30) of such a change as wrought | 
in a “ passive” subject ; and it is 
scarcely to be believed that a writer 
as loose as the Bishop himself, would 
still maintain that a mere passive 
infant undergoes an internal or spir. 
itual change, and passes from death 
to life, under the manipulating agen. | 
cy of a priest. 
The true meaning of the Bishop, | 
in regard to the efficacy of baptism, 
will be seen in expressions like these 
in the passages just quoted.—* Af. | 
ter baptism the person becomes a | 
titled to the aids of the Holy Spirit 
and through the instrumentalities 
provided is daily set forward,” de. 
“This change of state [not of inter. 
nal state but of personal condition] 
effected in baptism.’’ ‘“ Brought | 
within the sphere of the sanctifying | 
influences of the Holy Spirit” | 
“ Ready to guide and assist, unles | 
through their own depravity and per- 
severance in sin, they grieve awsy 
the heavenly Guest.”’ He also quotes 
a passage from Augustine, in which 
he distinguishes between the mora | 
change as gradual, and the change 
of state effected in baptism as instat- 
taneous—“ The renovation after | 
the image of God is not effected it 
a moment like regeneration in bap 
tism, which is done in a momett, 
by the remission of sins.” . 
So far then we have arrived it 
tracing the Bishop’s scheme of s#! | 
vation. The subject is brought inv 
a new state where his sins are 
mitted, [we suppose ;] where the 
Holy Spirit is a covenanted merey; 
where the warm bosom of chur 
nurture is offered him—he is rege? 
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erated intoa salvable state, or a good 
opportunity for salvation. He is 
still the same man, but in a differ- 
ent case—no more a child of wrath, 
put still, if we look at his heart, a 
child of the devil. 

Is he now safe? Will the Holy 
Spirit certainly renovate his nature 
and bring him into everlasting life, 
now that he isin the church? No, 
thatisnotaffirmed. For the Bishop 
says, (P. 22,) “ After all this, it is 
to be feared that there will be but 
too many who will have received 
the grace of God in vain.” And 
again, (p. 23,) “ The sacrament of 
baptism will always prove effica- 
cious, unless hindered by the vnwor- 
thiness of the receiver.” He also 
anticipates the danger, in a passage 
already quoted, that some “ through 
their own depravity and perseverance 
in sin will grieve away the heaven- 
ly Guest.” 

Whatthen? ‘The man is regen- 
erated, he is the child of God, but the 
question still remains—what shall he 
do to be saved? ‘The answer is, 
that he is now “ daily set forward in 
the nurture of the Lord’’—that be- 
ing “ within the sphere of the sanc- 
tifying influences of the HolySpirit,”’ 
he must “ pray to be renewed day 
by day in the spirit of his mind, 
through the covenanted aids of the 
Holy Spirit.” In a word, he must 
grow holy. Then and thus he shall 
be saved. 

But how holy must he be? This 
is @ very important question—a 
question still of life anddeath. He 
must undergo no sudden radical 
change of motive and principle, 
which shall make him a new man 
in Christ Jesus—this is New Light 
theology ; but he must begin and 
grow better, continually better and 
more holy, till he is holy enough. 
There must of course be some point 
Where he passes over the equinoc- 
tial line intoa state of salvation, and 
if he should fall short of it but a 
hair’s breadth, it will of course damn 
him forever. But let him go ona 
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hair’s breadth farther, and eternal 
life is his. A most sudden, momen- 
tous and blessed change! only it is 
wrought by a hair’s breadth of hu- 
man worthiness, instead of a great 
spiritual revolution from darkness to 
light by the Spirit of God ! 

But suppose a man is dying—for 
the gospel is given to bless even the 
dying. Ifnot baptized, that must of 
course be done. The patient will 
then ask whether that is enough ? 
and he will have a serious meaning 
in the question. No, he must be 
told. He is only brought into the 
* sphere of the Holy Spirit’ —* set 
forward in the nurture of the Lord ;” 
and that he may not “ receive the 
grace of God in vain,” he must 
‘pray to be renewed day by day” — 
he must grow in grace. But alas! 
he has not much time to grow, and 
is dismally afraid that he can not 
grow enough! “Is there nothing 
better that you cantell me? Give 
me, if you can, some terms of hope 
that will answer for a dying man— 
a sinner who is all guilt and has no 
‘ worthiness’ atall. DidI not read 
of a certain thief whom the Savior 
pardoned on the cross ?—is there 
not some possibility of a great and 
momentous change, whereby a sin- 
ner like me, without merit or the 
possibility of merit, may truly be- 
come a new creature in Christ Jesus, 
and pass at once from death unto 
life ?’’ “No,” is the reply ; “we 
do not believe in sudden changes— 
this is the New Light theology. 
You must Grow !” aa it may be 
true enough, as the Bishop intimates, 
that many are entering the Episco- 
pal church to find “repose,” but 
there is, alas! no repose there for 
a dying sinner! 

Or if a man is sorely pressed by 
a sense of his sins—for such there 
often are, whether it be an infirmity 
or not—if he cries with David, 
Mine iniquities have gone over 
mine head, as an heavy burden they 
are too heavy for me,” what shall 


this Episcopal gospel do for him ? 
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He was baptized in infancy, but as 
yet has never found the “Spirit of 
adoption” in him—never prayed— 
does not know how to pray. Of 
course he is reminded that he was 
“‘ regenerated” long ago, and made 
to be, not in name only, but in deed 
and in truth an heir of the kingdom 
of heaven.” But he asks what he 
shall do to be saved, and, fool that 
he is, can not be convinced that his 
regeneration has done him any good. 
‘But you have not persevered in 
grace,” the Bishop tells him. “Well, 
can you give me the grace again ?” 
“ No ; but you must grow—grow in 
grace ; this will ease your burden !”’ 
“| could if there were any princi- 
ple of growth in me, but I am dead 
—my mind is dark—my way is 
hedged up—what I do brings me no 
peace—lI do it in the spirit ofa slave. 
Can you not show me some provis- 
ion in the gospel that will bring me 
into liberty ?—will not God some- 
how begin a good work in me? Is 
there no distinct operation of God, 
which grafts men into Christ and 
makes them live in him as branches 
ina vine?” “ Yes, this was done 
in your baptism. Remember your 
baptism—read your prayers—we 
have many excellent prayers in our 
holy liturgy—read these and grow!” 
The poor man retires doubly lost 
and confounded, and with eyes too 
full of tears to read, tries vainly af- 
ter a Savior in his Prayer-book, 
which the Bible would give him free 
as the air and powerful as omnipo- 
tence. 

But if this Episcopal faith is not 
good for the dying or the serious, 
it is yet, for the proud and the 
thoughtless, for those who have too 
little sense of religion to suffer any 
critical attention to its fearful re- 
quirements, the best that can be 


devised. Are they not “regener- 
ate,” are they not “children of 
God ?” The stiff requisition of a 


new spiritual birth, and a sudden 
renunciation of all sin and the 
principle of it, they do not like. 
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Abrupt changes are mortifying and 
odious. They wish to quit sip 
gradually. They prefer to grow, 
As to the fear that they may no 
grow quite enough, this to them jy 
a matter of no concern, for practi. 
cally and really, they do not believe 
that any thing depends upon it, 
These will love the Bishop’s relj. 
gion, and flock to his church as 
flies to the ointment in which they 
perish. Some will love its impo 
sing formalities, and praise it as 
a tasteful religion; for the dregs 
which the wearer is ever admir. 
ing himself must needs be taste. 
ful. Some will wish to figure in 
the official pomps that others are 
willing to look at. All, as the 
Bishop very frankly admits, will 
come seeking “ repose.” Repose 
from the din of an active and seri- 
ous religion—repose from the dis. 
gusts that are incident to a faith 
which has power enough to stira 
ferment in the baseness of human 
nature—repose, especially, from 
thought and the rugged teachings 
of a system, which addresses intel. 
ligence and operates by the power 
of truth. 


Pars magna Italia est, si verum admittimu, 
in qua, 
Nemo togam sumit, Nis! MORTUUS. 


We do not say that spiritual death 
must of course reign universally 
under such a faith. There are some 
good men in a faith that is much 
nearer to Italy than the Bishop's. 
And we know that there are many, 
who truly love God and walk by 
faith, in the church over which he 
presides. We only say, that the 
Bishop’s gospel is as good a one to 
quiet sin, and satisfy the gay, and 
guard the empire of spiritual death, 
as a Swiss regiment to keep the 
peace of another Bishop’s diocese 
on the Tiber. 

The vice of this scheme, and it 
is about as great a vice as it cal 
have, is that it sets up no distinet 
ground of salvation. It blurs over 
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all the energetic and piercing de- 
mands of the gospel, and hides 
them from the sight. It tells the 
subject distinctly enough, that he 
must come into the church in order 
to be saved. But it does not say 
that he will be if he comes. And 
yet it does not tell him any precise 
thing he must do, or change he 
must suffer, in ordertobe. ‘Tothe 
dying sinner it can offer no definite 
direction, only to tell him that no 
sudden change can prepare him for 
heaven. Upon the thoughtless and 
gay, it enforces no such stiff de- 
mand as may arrest them in the 
ways of folly. But it trusts to the 
mt and sentimental effect of 

rms—to bows, genuflections, re- 
sponses and Christmas pomps, min- 
gled with homilies, as indefinite and 
pointless as the scheme requires 
them to be, and interspersed with 
sacraments of a mystic power—for 
whatever something of some kind 
is necessary to fit a soul for heaven. 
We do not say that it artfully hides 
the gospel. No art could do it so 
effectually. It is the more to be 
reprobated, because it unites so 
much of the letter of the gospel, 
with so little of its power. 

But it may be said after all, that 
we have done the Bishop’s doctrine 
injustice. If so, we should rejoice 
to know it. We doubted ourselves, 
whether he did not possibly mean 
that something more than a change 
ofstate or condition, is accomplished 
in baptism—some change in the sub- 
ject himself—some incipient grace 
in the temper—some beginning of 
a good work. We took up this 
conclusion three or four times, and 
Were obliged as often to dismiss it 
because of its insignificance. If 
by such a beginning he would in- 
tend a quickening unto life eternal, 
the introduction of a new aim and 
principle reversing the aim of na- 
ture, that is all we mean by coa- 
Version or spiritual regeneration. It 
's, In Our view, the beginning, only 

ing of a new law in the 
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heart—the law of the spirit of life. 
But this he can not mean, as we 
just now said, because he would 
then hold to a change of heart as 
* sudden,” and much more “ pas- 
sive.” than any that was ever incul- 
cated by us. Besides, if he should 
expressly assert such a change in 
the subject of baptism, it would 
come to nothing, because he has 
no confidence in any “ persevering 
grace” or permanent effect, which 
differs the subject radically from 
the unregenerate. The only per- 
manent thing he believes in, is 
church membership and the church. 
The subject he declares is initiated 
into an abiding state, i. e. into the 
church, the “sphere of the Holy 
Spirit,” but “ perseverance in sin” 
is yet the only moral perseverance 
he recognizes. 

Possibly the Bishop would en- 
deavor to make out, that baptism is 
the beginning, in every subject, of 
some moral and internal change, 
which is gradually begun, and yet 
involves no radical and sweeping 
change of principle—a kind of seed 
implanted which is afterwards to 
grow. But such a beginning, if it 
has any meaning, is the beginning 
of something instead of nothing, 
and a gradual transition from noth- 
ing to something, it will somewhat 
puzzle his ingenuity to conceive. 
And if the seed implanted is truly 
vital, a seed of spiritus! life, it is 
all we mean by conversion. If it 
is a dead seed, or is killed a day 
afterwards, as he seems to suppose 
it will be, then it may rot in the 
soul, but it will never grow. The 
subject may be still in the “ sphere 
of the Holy Spirit,” in the church 
—but he is there as dead in tres- 
passes and sins, and the seed, the 
quickening of spiritual life, is yet 
to be imparted again, that is, he 
must experience a second time all 
that we mean by conversion; and 
as the transition from nothing to 
something must be sudden, it must 
be a sudden conversion. The dif- 
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ference then will be, that he main- 
tains a hundred or less, sudden 
changes from death unto life, in- 
stead of the one maintained by us. 
That he ever pushed his mind so 
far into the import of his own 
scheme, we, of course do not sup- 
pose. This he would say, is “ met- 
aphysics.” Every teacher of re- 
ligion who is too impatient of think- 
ing, to ascertain what he means by 
his own doctrine, has this short an- 
swer. With the sick child he cries, 
“my head! my head!” to every 
argument which thoroughly sifts his 
meaning. 

But if we allow the Bishop his 
gradual beginning, of something or 
any thing, just as he or any other 
will have it, still our description 
of his scheme will remain practi- 
cally true as already given—a mere 
change of state without a change of 
character. Practically, the church 
will consist of persons who are dis- 
tinguished, not in kind but in de- 
gree only. Being a net which gath- 
ers of every kind, no line of doc- 
trine will be drawn to separate the 
kinds, for they are not distinguish. 
able in kind but only in degree. 
But the great net will drag them 
on toward the shore, in a promis- 
ecuous haul, to be sorted there as 
they may. Some in the church 
will be grown a little more than 
others, as they make their responses 
more devoutly, and do good works 
more carefully ; but they are all 
“ regenerate,’ all “set forward,” 
all “ heirs of the kingdom of heav- 
en.” They will be addressed as 
persons that differ in degree, but 
never in kind. Salvation will be 
hung on no broad intelligible dis- 
tinction of principle, as between 
death and life, but on the question 
of more or less. They will be 
saved or damned, as more or less— 
much church-wise or more wicked 
—more upright or more profligate 
—more punctilious in observing the 
sacraments and saints’ days, or more 
backward and careless. In the 
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mean time, no effort wi!l be ex. 
pended in this question of degrees, 
to show how much is necessary, or 
how little will do. In the nature 
of the case, no human penetration 
can solve such a question. In this 
view, the Bishop’s faith is a most 
cruel one, and its teachers, who 
thus blur over the great distinction 
of life and death in the gospel, and 
blind their people to what is neces. 
sary to their salvation, will have a 
cruel work to answer for. 

But the Bishop undertakes jo 
show, that his doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration is one that has been 
held, substantially, by all the Protes. 
tant families in the church. He 
brings together (p. 25) four distinct 
passages from Calvin, which, taken 
apart from their connection and the 
subject matter he was discussing, 
give him a show of countenance. 
Whereas it Will be found, that Cal. 
vin is only discussing baptism and 
its advantages, in bringing us into 
a covenant relation to God. That 
Calvin means no such thing as he 
is made to affirm, in this disingen. 
uous and garbled compilation, is 
clear enough from other passages. 
When discussing the force of sacra- 
ments, he says, (book IV, chap. 14,) 
“There are others who attribute to 
the sacraments I know not what 
latent virtues, which are nowhere 
represented as communicated to 
them by the word of God. For the 
sophistical schools have maintained, 
with one consent, that the sacra- 
ments of the new law, or those now 
used in the Christian church, justify 
and confer grace, provided we do 
not obstruct their operation by any 
mortal sin. It is impossible to ex- 
press the pestilent and fatal nature 
of this opinion. Indeed it is evi- 
dently diabolical.” Now the Bishop 
(p. 23) gives it as the opinion of 
his church, that “‘ God’s sacraments 
have their effects where the re- 
ceiver doth not put any bar agaist 
them,” and that they will always 
prove efficacious, unless hindered by 
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the unworthiness of the receiver. 
The very thing that Calvin calls a 
«pestilent, fatal, diabolical” error ! 
Besides, Calvin, on the third of 
John, defines regeneration to be a 
pure work of the Spirit, and does 
not even allow, as we certainly 
think he ought, that the water men- 
tioned in connection with the Spirit, 
has any referencc to baptism. “ To 
be born of water and of the Spirit, 
jg no other than to receive that 
influence of the Spirit, which does 
in the soul what water does on the 
body.” And again, the language 
of Christ, “‘ born of water and of 
the Spirit, he declares is equiva- 
lent to saying, “‘ By the Spirit, who 
in the ablution of the souls of the 
faithful performs the office of wa- 
ter.” (Book IV, chap. 16.) Nor 
does Calvin any where suffer him- 
self to call baptism regeneration, 
uoless possibly he may do it in the 
sense, that it signifies or symbolizes 
regeneration as a work of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Luther is also quoted in a pas- 
sage, which, taken in the mere 
words, seems to assert the Bishop’s 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration. 
And yet he means no such thing, 
nor any thing like it. He is com- 
menting on Gal. iii, 27. For all ye 
that are baptized into Christ, have 
put on Christ. The language is 
addressed to believers as such, in 
the second person. As such he ex- 
plains it. And as baptism is the 
Jormality of Christian experience, 
heso speaks of it as one or identi- 
cal with it. In this same commen- 
lary, he says, “A man therefore 
ismade a Christian by hearing” — 
“the hearing of faith.”” And when 
upon the text—For, in Christ Jesus, 
neither circumcision availeth any 

nor uncircumcision, but a new 
creature—he speaks of regeneration 
as a spiritual change wrought by 
the Holy Spirit, without any refer- 
ence to baptism, and in terms every 
Way coincident with what the Bish- 
op calls New Light theology. Is it 

Vol. II. 22 
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possible for the Bishop of Connec- 
ticut, or any other bishop on the 
face of the earth, to be so ignorant 
of Martin Luther’s doctrine, as not 
to know that he held the absolute 
bondage of the human will, and a 
doctrine of decrees and election, 
stiff enough to satisfy a Mohamme- 
dan? And yet he expects to find 
Martin Luther asserting his doctrine 
of baptismal agreente by which 
every subject of baptism is declared 
to be introduced into a salvable 
state, nay, a state of salvation, if he 
does not hinder the blessing by his 
“unworthiness”! And when Lu- 
ther goes on to say—“ there is kin- 
dled a new life and flame, there 
arise new and holy affections, fear, 
trust in God, hope, there ariseth a 
new will,” language that he would 
not dare apply to the subjects of 
baptism himself, the Bishop is no- 
wise startled by the terms, but still 
thinks that Luther is saying this of 
all the baptized nations of pollution, 
the ungodly priests, and the legions 
of enmity hunting for his life—these 
all have “ righteousness, peace, con- 
solation, joy in the Holy Ghost, sal- 
vation, and Christ himself’’! 

The Bishop goes on (p. 26) citing 
from the standards of the Dutch Re- 
formed and Presbyterian churches, 
and from our own Saybrook Plat- 
form, to the same effect, viz. that 
baptism is regeneration. But it is 
manifest to any theological reader, 
nay, to any reader of merely com- 
mon intelligence, that the extracts, 
on their face, assert no such thing, 
but simply that baptism is a signor 
symbol of regeneration, which, so 
far as we know, no Christian has 
ever denied. And the Saybrook 
Platform, under the very same head, 
and only five sentences distant from 
the passage quoted by the Bishop, 
says expressly—‘ Although it be a 
great sin to contemn or neglect this 
ordinance, yet grace and salvation 
are not so inseparably annexed to 
it, as that no person can be regene- 
rate or saved without it, or that all 
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that are baptized are undoubtedly 
regenerated.” And if they are not 
undoubtedly regenerated, can any 
thing be more certain than that 
something else than baptism was 
necessary, in their opinion, to re- 
generation? But the marvelous 
thing is, that the Bishop of Con- 
necticut, before opening these con- 
fessions of faith, should expect, that 
so many churches holding, as they 
certainly did, whatever they may 
do now, the doctrine of special 
grace, absolute election, and even 
limited atonement, and known to all 
history by these distinctions, should 
yet assert a doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration, which brings every 
subject into a state, where, “if he 
puts no bar’ to the covenanted 
grace, he will certainly be saved ! 
Could he understand what figure he 
makes, as a theologian, here, we 
should not envy him. 

And now, if the public will be- 
lieve it, this marvelous chapter of 
theological criticism is introduced 
by a preface, not less modest than 
the following: (p. 24.) “It is not 
a little remarkable, that the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration is the au- 
thoritative teaching [the italics are 
not ours] of the chief Protestant 
denominations of the world. This 
fact demonstrates the little regard, 
that is paid to their standards of faith. 
It may well be questioned, whether 
the great mass of dissenters know 
much about their authoritativestand- 
ards!” Truly we thankhim! What 
an extreme pity it is, that we could 
not have a successor of the apostles 
to expound our standards to us! 
Weare not sure, that he would not 
be able to extract the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration, from Cal- 
vin’s dogma of unconditional repro- 
bation ! 

But the Bishop has made other 
discoveries equally remarkable— 
and especially that our New Eng- 
land churches, at the close of the 
first century, had undergone such a 
change, that “their religious views 
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seem not to have greatly differed, 
from those of the church of Eng. 
land.” (p. 27.) And this relapse 
towards the church of England, ac. 
cording to the Bishop’s own show. 
ing, (see the note,) begun fi 
years earlier, in “ a sensible decline 
as to the life and power of godli. 
ness,” in a decline “in their zeal 
and strictness of morals,”’ in a gen. 
eral inattentiveness “ to their spirit. 
ual concerns’’—language that he 
quotes from Trumbull, to prove, 
according to his own construction, 
that “‘their Calvanism had lost its 
asperity, and their fanaticism had 
moderated its extravagances.” We 
accept the authority but not the 
construction. ‘There was just such 
a decline. And the synod convened 
in Massachusetts, in 1679, to con- 
sider the mournful state into which 
the cause of virtue and religion had 
fallen, specify, among others, the 
following significant particulars— 
“a decay of godliness and secret 
apostasy among professors,’’ “ pride 
and contention,” “ profane swear. 
ing,” “a common practice of tray- 
eling on the Sabbath day,” “a 
neglect of family prayer,” “ inor. 
dinate passions,” intemperance,” 
“unlawful gaming, light behavior, 
and breaches of the seventh com- 
mandment,” “a want of truth and 
promise breaking.” A most excel. 
lent preparative, doubtless, for Epis 
copacy. Or if it be taken only s 
a proof, that “Calvanism had los 
much of its asperity, and that fanat- 
icism had greatly moderated its et- 
travagances,” as the Bishop de 
clares, no very bad compliment s 
it to their Calvinism, or their fanat- 
icism. 

Another proof of this relapse to 
wards Episcopacy, is found in the 
fact, that a synod holden in Mas 
sachusetts, in 1662, decided, that 
persons baptized in infancy, “ur 
derstanding the doctrine of 
and publicly professing their assett 
thereunto; not scandalous in life 
and solemnly owning the covenat 
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before the church—their children 
are to be baptized.”” And yet the 

nod which made this decision, 
declared expressly, that they saw 
éno cause to recede” from the 
Platform of Church Discipline es- 
tablished in 1648, and only designed 
to give “a more particular explica- 
tion of principles”’ included therein, 
which “needed yet a more explicit 
stating and reducing unto practice.” 
And only eighteen years after, in 
1680, in another synod, they adopt- 
eda confession of faith, which as- 
serted, among other things, that 
the baptized are “not of course 
regenerate,” and is the original, in 
almost every respect, of the Say- 
brook Confession. How much this 
looks like a relapse towards Episco- 
pacy, the public will judge. 

A third proof of this relapse is 
found in the fact, that in 1664, it 
was declared, “ that the children of 
the church be accepted as real mem- 
bers of the church; and that, when 
they are grown up, being examined 
by the ian, if it appear that they 
be duly qualified to participate in 
the Lord’s Supper, such persons be 
admitted to full communion.”’ The 
very doctrine intimated in the Plat- 
form of 1648, which speaks of those 
who “received their membership 
in infancy,”’ coming “to their trial 
and examination before they are re- 
ceived to the Lord’s Supper’”’—the 
very doctrine of our churches at 
this moment ! 

Last of all it is given as proof of 
our Episcopal tendencies, at the 
time, that the Saybrook Platform, 
adopted in 1708, accounted it suffi- 
cient to hold “ the doctrinal articles 
of the church of England ;”” when 
it is a well known fact that our 
churches never dissented from those 
articles, but always, on every occa- 
sion, expressed their hearty satisfac- 
tion with them as wedonow! With 
the exception of the Plymouth min- 
isters, all who came ever, came as 
non-conformists of the church of 
England, not as separatists from it; 
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and their language ever was—‘“‘We, 
who are by nature Englishmen, do 
desire to hold forth the same doc- 
trine of religion which we know to 
be held by the churches of England,” 

But now, alas! after we had come 
so nearly back to the church of Eng- 
land, when baptism was thriving, 
and “ morals declining,” and Chris- 
tians “growing inattentive to their 
spiritual concerns,” and it really 
seemed as if we were just about to 
fall into the lap of Episcopacy, the 
New Light theology came into the 
field, and the fair promise was blast- 
ed. Since that time, things have 
been growing worse and worse. 
Sects have multiplied, and baptism 
declined, and “ practical religion,” 
so says the Bishop, has been nothing 
but a “change of heart wrought by 
the operation of the Holy Ghost !” 
(pp. 20 and 29. ) 

Now this “ New Light theology,” 
according to the Bishop, was “ in- 
troduced by Wesley, Whitefield and 
Edwards.”’ But Wesley and White- 
field were both presbyters of the 
church of England, one from the 
Arminian side of that church, and 
the other from the Calvinistic ; both 
illustrations of that rank combustion 
which must ever be expected, when 
a fire is once kindled in the body of 
spiritual death, and when legionsof 
enmity, startled and crazed by the 
glare of so strange a light, combine 
to exasperate the warmth of the oc- 
casion. Wesley, however, never 
came to New England, and White- 
field, when he came, was so care- 
fully admonished by Edwards, in re- 
gard to his censorious and fanatical 
tendencies—the church of England 
man by the wise and sober teacher 
of New England—that a degree of 
coldness ensued between them. Nor 
is there any doubt that, if he had 
taken the advice which Edwards and 
a great many of our wisest men 

ave him, the wretched scenes of 
a enacted under Davenport 
and others who took his lead, would 
never have been heard of. The 
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truly dreadful storm that swept 
through our churches, in that day, 
actually began in the bosom of the 
Anglican church itself. A presby- 
ter ordained by the Bishop of Glou- 
cester, and warmly commended by 
him, was the moving cause of all 
this fury and disorder! - 

But what is the New Light theol- 
ogy? “It appears,’ says the Bish- 
op, “to be a compound of excited 
feeling with some of the subtleties 
of Calvinism.” (p. 20.) A com- 
pound of feeling and Calvinism !— 
and this for a theology !—and this, 
yet again, for a description of Jona- 
than Edwards! Is it necessary for 
us to inform the Bishop of Connec- 
ticut, that New England theologians 
have another way of making theol- 
ogy, or, if it please, New theology, 
than by stirring up mixtures and 
compounds? The witch-broth style 
of Episcopacy—patches and scraps 
—a lock of St. Ignatius, and a fin- 


er of St. Cyprian, and a tooth of 


aud, and dead men’s bones from 
every region, simmered and stirred 
by the anointed wisdom and magic 
authority of a successor of the apos- 
tles—this is not our way of making 
theology. Least ofall is it the way 
of Jonathan Edwards,a man renown- 
ed all over the world, and among 


all rigid thinkers, and in chairs of 


philosophy, for his analytic keen- 
ness, his cool and demonstrative lo- 
gic, and the intense vigor with which 
he grasped the most difficult and ab- 


struse subjects within the range of 


human thought. And yet the Bishop 
of Connecticut verily believes that 
the theology of Jonathan Edwards 
is made up of a compound of excited 


feeling and some of the subtleties of 


Calvinism! We profess no implicit 
assent to the speculations of Ed- 
wards ; but that any intelligent per- 
son should thus conceive the man, 
exceeds our understanding. 

But wherein is this theology new ? 
According to the Bishop’s own con- 
ception, it is nothing but Calvanism, 


with a little excited feeling stirred 
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in, to give it action. And as Cal. 
vinism is older than the thirty-nine 
articles, and as the feeling stirred ig 
is not doctrine or theology at all, it 
follows that our New Light theol 

is a little older than the theology of 
the church of England. And soit 
verily is ; for the doctrine of a great 
spiritual change, wrought in the 
heart by the Spirit of God, developed 
by Edwards in his own way, and by 
other New England theologians be. 
fore and after him in theirs, is stil} 
in radical agreement with that of 
Calvin. But the Bishop shall give 
his own view of this theology. 

“ According to the popular apprehen- 
sion of the scheme, (p. 20,) the essence 
of religion consists in a sudden change, 
wrought by the Holy Ghost, without the in. 
strumentality of means ;—perceptible t 
the mind, but independent of the co-opera- 
tion of those who are the subjects of it. 
Connecting this experimental change with 
the Calvinistic doctrine of perseverance 
in grace, the work of salvation is comple 
ted. There seems no further need of the 
aids of divine grace, nor of any of the in- 
strumentalities which God has appointed 
for the salvation of men ;—no need of a 
church ; no need of a ministry ; no need of 
sacraments. The work is finished !” 


To the eloquence of this ecclesi- 
astical sneer we are duly sensible. 
But the utter dereliction of truth, in 
every sentence of the passage quo- 
ted, is but a fit accompaniment. If 
it were said that our hearers do mis- 
construe our doctrine through their 
perversity, and do many of them 
practically hold, that nothing more 
is necessary for them, after they 
have once become satisfied of their 
conversion, we agree it may be 
so. And do none, in the Epis 
copal church, stay content with their 
baptism in the same way—rest- 
ing in it and deeming it enough 
thus to be “regenerated”’ and made 
“ heirs of the kingdom of heaven?” 
Man is a creature all perversity, and 
he will try for a resting place in 
sloth and self-indulgence under any 
and every doctrine. But if the 
Bishop means to say, that our hear- 
ers have a right toany such impres- 
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sions under our preaching, or that 
they are not guarded against them 
most earnestly and by reiterated ex- 
ations, it is unqualifiedly false. 

or again do we teach, that the 
c of heart, which is wrought by 
the Holy Ghost, is “‘ without the in- 
strumentality of means.”?” Such lan- 
can be found most abundantly 

, but always in reference to the 
change most analytically and im- 
mediately considered as a work of 
the divine agency—always in con- 
nection with means more remotely 
insisted on—hearing the word, pray- 
er, reflection, and striving to enter 
in. Neither do we say that this 
change is “‘ perceptible to the mind.”’ 
That isa Methodist doctrine, regard- 
ed by us as a superstition. We only 
say, that if so great a change is 
wrought in the dispositions of the 
soul, the subject is likely to discover 
it by appropriate evidences ; though 
he may be so confused, or so dis- 
trustful of himself, as to go through 
life in doubt of his good estate. No 
recent school among us declares 
that man is “the efficient agent in 
the work,’’ (see note, p. 20.) On 
the contrary, the school alluded to 
expressly and uniformly denies it. 
We do not say that there is now 
“no further need of the aids of di- 
tine grace—no need of a church, 
no need of a ministry, no need of 
sacraments,—the work is finished.”’ 
On the contrary, it is expressly 
taught, and solemnly insisted on, by 
every teacher in New England, that 
regeneration is only the beginning 
of the work of sanctification, the 
mere seminal power of a new life; 
and that if they do not go on to 
make their calling sure, by lives of 
obedience towards God and charity 
towards their fellow men, their con- 
fidence is the hope of a hypocrite. 
We have a church, and, what is of 
some consequence in our estimation, 
we have discipline in it. We have 
& ministry, which is not a priest- 
hood, which also we think of some 


consequence—no people ever loved 
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their ministry more, or followed 
their ministrations with more avidi- 
ty. We have sacraments—and that 
too, clear of all priestly magic and 
incantation; and in these sacra- 
ments we seek our edification. And 
if we do not think it essential to an 
affectionate and persuasive remem- 
brance of our Savior’s death, that 
we should eat him, perhaps the in- 
telligent Christians of some future 
age may not the less respect our 
piety or our understanding. 

In regard to the disuse, or the lit- 
tle improvement that is made of in- 
fant baptism, charged upon us by 
the Bishop, under cover of a some- 
what exaggerated picture from the 
late Dr. Dwight, (p. 19,) we have 
yet to say, that there is more truth 
in the charge than there should be. 
Though if we were called to choose 
between our own deficient improve- 
ment of the rite, and the rank papal 
delusion, by which the Bishop and 
his church make it nearly the whole 
matter of practical religion, we 
could not long hesitate. We have 
no wish to parry the Bishop’s stric- 
tures on this head. Here, for once, 
(and it is the only instance in his 
charge,) he has hit his mark, and 
we are willing that our churches 
should see it. At the same time, 
what conception of practical reli- 
gion has the man who can say, upon 
the simple discovery that we make 
too little of infant baptism—“ This 
is a pitiable account of the state of 
practical religion among one of the 
largest bodies of Christians in New 
England!’ (p. 19.) How could he 
say more significantly that, with 
him, baptism and practical religion 
are one and the same thing! And 
it is our jealousy of this most un- 
evangelical and monstrous error, 
which has induced the neglect of 
which the Bishop complains—not 
any new views in theology. 

In our own little diocese, we have 
always aimed to make this rite sig- 
nificant, and secure its legitimate 
effects ; and many others, we know, 
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are endeavoring to do the same. 
We hold that baptized children are 
members of the church, confided to 
its watch, and entitled, when they 
evince the necessary qualifications, 
to the Lord’s Supper. We collect 
them in a body, with the whole 
church, for familiar counsel, instruc- 
tion and prayer, as often as we go 
to the table of Christ ourselves. We 
consider them in this rite as pre- 
sumptively included in the faith of 
their parents; and the rite is per- 
mitted, we believe, on the ground of 
a presumption suffered that they are 
to grow up as spiritually regenerate 
persons, and have therefore a right 
to baptism as regenerate persons, 
even before they have the discretion 
toask it. ‘There is no reason why 
a principle of divine life may not 
be imparted in infancy, as well as 
after sin has hardened the sensibili- 
ties and bronzed the soul in guilt. 
If it be not true, if they can be 
brought to newness of life only after 
they begin to press the confines of 
manhood, then are they, in the in- 
terval, the most unprivileged of all 
beings. Whether this presumption, 
which God beautifully offers in the 
rite of baptism, shall be realized, 
will depend on parental and church 
faithfulness, (coincidently with a di- 
vine influence,) where it ought; not 
on some official magic in the rite 
itself. And therefore, as the gospel 
clearly teaches, we baptize only the 
household of believers, and do not 
suffer the rite to be made as insig- 
nificant as it can be, by interposing 
the absurd fiction of sponsors, to 
thrust them out of their place and 
make their faith of none effect. 
Whether they become really regen- 
erate persons, is to be decided af- 
terwards, by the same tests which 
discriminate the faithful of later 
years; not by thediscovery of some 
articular exercise, mental or bodi- 
y, through which they have passed, 
but by the evidence they give of 
love to God, and faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, their repentance of 
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sin, and their desire to fulfill God’, 
holy will in acts of communion, 
prayer, self-denial, and charity, 
They are to be distinguished jp 
kind, not in degree only. In this 
view, we make no breach upon the 
great doctrine of regeneration as aq 
spiritual change, necessary to all 
men as a quickening of the dead, 
But we do give a real significance 
to household baptism, as a beautijal 
rite of the church, and one in the 
due improvement of which—neyer 
without—the church may expect to 
receive the promise made to her, 
and to her children, and become 
the organ of power which God de. 
signed her to be. 


And now, as we have spoken 
somewhat severely of the Bishop’s 
charge, which we regard as a tissue 
of errors, at once feeble and perni. 
cious, it may be well enough to 
show his adherents how little we 
are moved, in our criticism, by mere 
words. Our opinion of the third of 
John does not correspond with that 
of Calvin. We believe that by wa. 
ter, in connection with the Spirit, 
he does intend baptism. Baptism 
was in use before Christ’s day, asa 
rite of political regeneration, in 
which the Gentile proselyte and his 
household were accounted to be 
cleansed of their pollutions and born 
over, so as to become the descend. 
ants of Abraham. We mean the 
same by our ceremony of naturali- 
zation, accounting the subject there- 
in to become a natural born Amer- 
ican. Having a kingdom to estab. 
lish both visible and spiritual, Christ 
takes up the current rite and applies 
it over, as a seal of initiation, we 
may suppose, into his twofold king- 
dom ;—saying, except a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit, he 
can not see the kingdom of heaven. 
Art thou a master in Israel and 
knowest not these things? He is 
thus brought, we may suppose, into 
the visible church, and if the seal 
has its true import fulfilled, is also 
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inducted, as one spiritually regene- 
rated, into that higher kingdom of 
which the other is only the husk or 

If, therefore, our Episcopal 
brethren will call baptism regenera- 
tion, in the sense that it introduces 
jnto the church, we shall not quar- 
rel about the word, provided they 
will also speak of a higher and spir- 
itual regeneration distinct from this 
andshadowed by it. Whether Christ 
intended to use the term in this 
double sense, isa question not easily 
decided. But this at least is plain, 
that he did intend to discourse of 
spiritual regeneration as the MAIN 
rainc—a thing of as much higher 
consequence, as the quickening of 
a divine life is of more consequence 
than a formal introduction to the 
visible church. ‘This was his sub- 
ject at the time, about which all his 
arguments and illustrations spent 
their force. As flesh is born of the 
flesh, he was urging, so there is a 
spirit which is born of the Spirit. 
And, instead of descending from so 
high a subject to say that the water 
of baptism falls where it is sprink- 
led, he says—The wind—that live- 
ly symbol of God’s unseen agency 
—the wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh 
nor whither it goeth; so is every 
one that is born of the Spirit. This 
is THE REGENERATION, on which the 
Savior’s mind was specially if not 
exclusively fixed. And now, if our 
Episcopal friends will not deny this 
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great and marvelous change; if 
they will hold it up as the summit 
of Christian truth, and the begin- 
ning of Christian experience; if 
they will speak of it as often as 
fifty times, where they name the 
other once ; if they will expend the 
stress of their ministry in the incul- 
cation of this great doctrine of spir- 
itual regeneration, as a distinct mat- 
ter, and give to the husk what value 
a husx is worth ;—we will utter no 
word of complaint. 

Here we leaye the subject, ex- 
pressing our profound regret, that so 
many of the nominal Christians of 
Connecticut are doomed to see the 
truth of Christ exhibited in a man- 
ner so pointless, unintelligent and 
frigid, as this charge of their Bishop 
indicates. Woe unto such among 
them, as can be saved only so as by 
fire; for there is no fire here. 
Were we doomed to preach this 
kind of doctrine, we should feel that 
we were dulling the wits, and blind- 
ing the consciences, and, if they 
have any, starving the graces of 
those whom Christ sent us to feed. 
There is noquickening vigor here— 
no divine energy. Such doctrine 
pierces to no dividing asunder— 
pushes the lost man to no determi- 
nate result. Nolight shinesthrough 
it, save what is refracted through 
the water of baptism. It is a para- 
lytic gospel, waiting by the pool, to 
which, if Christ could stretch his 
compassion so far, he would say, 
Rise, take up thy bed and walk. 





REVIVALISM AND THE CHURCH. 


We have little time to spare, and 
yet we must take time to stick a pin 





* Revivalism and the Church: a Letter 
to a Reviewer, in reply to several articles 
in the New Englander. By a Presbyter 
of Connecticut. “Try the spirits wheth- 
er they are of God.” Hartford, Henry 
8. Parsons, 1843. 12mo, pp 45. 


through this entomological specimen 
—genus Papilio—and to give it a 
place in our cabinet. Should we 
take no notice of it, we fear there 
would be some disappointed feelings 
at the “ Rectory of ,” where 
as we are duly informed, the gaudy 
thing emerged from its chrysalis, 
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and spread its powdered wings to 
the air of this dissenting world, on 
the ‘“ Festival of St. Simon and St. 
Jude, 1843.” We would handle it 
gently, as becomes a thing so slight- 
ly puttogether. Todissect it would 
be tedious ; and it would make no 
great show if taken to pieces. All 
that we can do then in respect to its 
natural history, is just to indicate 
some of its most obvious external 
characteristics. 

The “several articles’? to which 
our “presbyter of Connecticut” 
makes a show of replying, are two, 
both contained in the New England- 
er for October. One of these, as 
might be expected, is the article on 
the “ Liturgy of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church ;” the other is—not 
the article on the ordination of Mr. 
Carey, to which our presbyter re- 
fers with unmixed commendation— 
butthaton “ Whittingham’s Charge 
to his Clergy.” On the first he be- 
stows five pages of reply ; on the 
other, thirty-six. In what style and 
spirit he replies, is all that we pro- 
pose to show. 

He opens upon the first article 
with an affectation of astonishment 
at our having called the “ Prayer- 
book”? of his church its liturgy. 
We are well enough aware that 
there is a restricted use of the word 
‘liturgy’ among Episcopalian cler- 
gymen of a certain class ; but at the 
same time our presbyter is equally 
well aware that the prevalent use of 
the word in the English language is 
the same with the use of it in our 
article. In Webster’s quarto dic- 
tionary, which happens to lie upon 
our table, we find the word thus de- 
fined. ‘“ Ina general sense, all pub- 
lic ceremonies that belong to divine 
service : hence ina restricted sense, 
among the Romanists, the mass, 
and among Protestants the common 
prayer, or the formulary of public 
prayers.” We turn tothe Encyclo- 
pedia Americana. Here the same 
word is defined, “ A precomposed 
form of public worship.” The au- 


thors, in “ mentioning some of the 
most important liturgies,” tell us, 
‘‘ There are various liturgical books 
in use in the Roman Catholic 
church,” and they enumerate “ the 
Breviary,’’ “ the Missal,’’ “ the Cer- 
emonial,’’ “the Pontificale,” and 
“the Ritual.’’ Suppose now we had 
said ‘common prayer’’ instead of 
‘ liturgy,’—would not our “ presby. 
ter’’ have been equally astonished? 
Is the “ordinal and all’? common 
prayer? Then why is not “ ordinal 
and all” liturgy ? What means all 
the talk, continually iterated, about 
“our excellent liturgy ?” Is it not 
universally understood as eulogistic 
of “the whole Prayer-book, as print. 
ersand bookbinders have set it forth, 
ordinal andall ?’’ How shrewd then 
—how imposing is the affectation 
of astonishment at our using this 
word ‘ liturgy’ in its most intelligible 
and most authorized sense. 
Nothing in the article now refer. 
red to, seems to have touched our 
presbyter’s sensibilities so deeply, as 
the note in which some rhetorical 
and grammatical criticisms on the 
Prayer-book, were briefly hinted. 
He tells us that the Prayer-book, 
“next to the authorized version of 
the Holy Scriptures, has received 
the suffrages of the world, as the 
glory of the Englishtongue.”” The 
‘“authorized’’—that is, King James’s 
—version of the Bible,* has its mer- 
its, from which we would by no 


* We take this opportunity to acknow- 
iadge the slip which the author of this 
pamphlet has pointed out, in our allusion 
to the older English versions,—(New 
Englander, Vol. I, p. 550.) Writing in 
circumstances in which we were con- 
strained to trust the impressions on our 
memory, instead of referring to authori- 
ties, we were careless enough to name the 
Geneva version as one in which the word 
‘congregation’ is used instead of ‘ chureh’ 
This is not exactly true of the Geneva 
version, though it is true of other versions 
which King James’s was designed to st 
persede. ‘Church’ stands in the ‘ author- 
ized’ version instead of ‘congregation, by 
his majesty’s express command. Horne, 
Introd. Vol. II, p. 247, ed. Philad. 1825. 
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means detract. Yet it has also its 
archaisms,—its infelicious expres- 
sions,—and here and there a phrase 
which is not and never was good 
English ; all which may be pointed 
out in a minute criticism without 
“stamping” the critic “in the silent 
commiseration, of all men of taste 
and discrimination, as either too stu- 
id to appreciate, or too mean to 
admit” itsexcellence. ‘Toa devout 
Romanist, we dare say, some of the 
old monkish hymns, so justly cele- 
brated, may seem the glory of the 
Latin tongue. Yet we can not but 
think that a scholar, familiar with 
the style and diction of the Augus- 
tan age, might criticise the Latinity 
of the Stabat Mater, or the Dies 
Tra, and be forgiven even at Rome. 
But on this point the author before 
usis perfectly unrelenting. He even 
stigmatizes the unfortunate note as 
an “attempt 


Togild refined gold ; to paint the lily, 
And throw a perfume on the violet,”— 


an attempt which was certainly very 
far from the thoughts of the writer, 
and the imputation of which to him 
is little short of*‘flat burglary” com- 
mitted upon Shakspeare. 

But we must make haste, or we 
shall have no time at all to notice 
the main division of the pamphlet, 
on which the presbyter seems par- 
ticularly to value himself. This 
might be an interesting study, as 
showing what kind of reasoning, on 
and from the Scriptures,* a young 
man not particularly deficient in 
native capacity, may be trained to 
in an Episcopal theological semi- 
nary. It might be interesting also, 
as showing how the entire Episco- 
pal controversy is conceived of and 
comprehended by a zealous young 








* For example, he holds that the cloak 
which Paul left at Troas was a sacerdotal 
vestment with “fringes,” and that when 

ul sent for it, he wanted it for the per- 
h of divine service, in the Cap- 
itl! So, at least, we understand him on 


p 8. 
Vol. II. 23 
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Episcopalian presbyter—young, we 
call him, for the remarkable efflo- 
rescence of his diction shows him 
not very mature ;—and zealous, for 
his writing is like the driving of Je- 
hu the son of Nimshi, when he said, 
Come, see my zeal for the Lord. 
To him in his youthful ardor, the 
whole matter is so completely in a 
nut-shell,that we can not but imagine 
how much like grass-hoppers such 
archbishops as Whately and Usher 
might be in his sight ; and with what 
pity he must look down on the igno- 
rance of such prebendaries and 
quondam Oxford professors as Mil- 
man. We must remember howev- 
er that we have to do with a profes- 
sed “‘ reply”’ to our article on Whit- 
tingham’s charge to his clergy. 

In that article, to which we beg 
leave to refer the reader distinctly, 
we attempted to set forth, on the 
authority and under the guidance 
of Bishop Whittingham, that sys- 
tem of religion, which, under the 
name of ‘church principles,” is 
held in various degrees of distinct- 
ness and consistency by the great 
majority ofthe Episcopalian clergy; 
and which we hold to be, for the 
most part, the system of their “ lit- 
urgy and offices.”” In what point 
— if in any—we failed of giving an 
exact representation of the system, 
our “presbyter”’ does not deign to tell 
us. There is indeed a single sen- 
tence (p. 14) where he seems to 
charge us with drawing some “ in- 
ference”—we know not what— 
which he utterly denies; but the 
scope of his letter from first to last, 
seems to recognize the fairness of 
our statement. At the same time 
he does not distinctly meet the posi- 
tions which we defined as contrary 
to the system of Oxford “ Catho. 
licity.” Let the reader then look 
once mre at the four propositions 
in which we summed up the system 
held by Bishop Whittingham, and 
remember, that not one of them is 
called in question. Let him exam. 
ine again the three positions in 
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which we defined the outline of 
the evangelical or Protestant sys- 
tem. First, That church which is 
the body of Christ, is none other 
than the universal community of 
penitent and believing souls. Se- 
condly, That church isChrist’s body 
because all who belong to it belong 
to him, and are individually and 
personally united to him; and it is 
their union with him which unites 
them with each other, and makes 
them one body. Thirdly, The in- 
dividual becomes one with Christ, 
a member of his body, simply by 
the personal acts of repentance to- 
ward God, and faith toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to which he has 
been led by the grace and power 
ofthe renewing Spirit. Not one of 
these positions has our “curvetting”’ 
(p. 35) presbyter ventured to as- 
sault with any show of manly argu- 
ment. His reply, as he calls it, 
turns upon other questions alto- 
gether. 

He seems to suppose that we 
have denied the visibility of Christ’s 
kingdom in this world ; and accord- 
ingly he spends many words, to 
little purpose, in arguing on that 
point. He seems to suppose that 
we do not believe in any Christian 
organization; and accordingly he 
labors that point, though his labor 
is “‘as one that beateth the air.’’ 
He seems to suppose that we reject 
the idea of means and instrumen. 
talities in the conversion of sinners 
to God, and in the progressive cul- 
ture and sanctification of believing 
souls; and accordingly he takes 
needless pains to show that there 
must be a ministry of reconciliation, 
and puts Paul’s question, “How 
shall they hear without a preach. 
er?” All these points are easily 
argued ; and to those who are igno- 
rant enough to believe that these 
are the points in question between 
the evangelical system and the sys- 
tem of Oxford “Catholicity,” it 
may seem that the argument is con- 
clusive against us. But let it be 
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remembered what the question is, 
and it will need no great reasoning 
power to see how wide of the mark 
are all these arguments from the 
“ Rectory of ,»’ by “a pres. 
byter of Connecticut.”’ The ques. 
tion is, whether the body of Christ, 
the true catholic church out of 
which there is no salvation, includes 
all truly penitent and _ believing 
souls ?—whether it is the immedi. 
ate vital union of Christ’s members 
with him, a union like that of the 
branches with the vine, which first 
unites them with each other and 
makes them one body ?—whether it 
is repentance toward God and faith 
toward our Lord Christ, wrought 
in the soul by the renewing Spirit, 
that unites the soul to its Redeemer ? 
Or to make the matter, if possible, 
still more plain, the question is, 
whether the church is made up by 
the aggregation of individual Chris. 
tains ; or whether men are made 
Christians by joining the church. 
It is whether a man’s baptism and 
church connection are the sign and 
visible recognition of his Christian. 
ity, or the efficient cause of his be- 
ing a Christian ? 

Perhaps the author of this pam. 
phlet may hereafter adventure upon 
the discussion of the actual ques. 
tion. Should he do so, we hope he 
may learn in the mean time, thata lit. 
tle less of swaggering in his air, and 
a little less of downright insolence 
in his language, will by no means 
diminish the force of his arguments. 
We are not particularly sensitive in 
this respect. We make due allow. 
ance for the infirmity of hi:man na- 
ture. We expect that those who 
believe that they are the exclusive 
successors of the apostles, and as 
such, the exclusive depositaries of 
grace and salvation, and who re- 
gard themselves as holding the keys 
of heaven and hell, will betray, in 
their manners and speech, some 
consciousness of their august pre- 
rogatives. Itis not in human na 
ture, as ordinarily constituted, not 
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to be lifted up somewhat by the 
consciousness of such superiority 
over those less fortunate men, who 
can only preach and teach and 
pray, and whose ministrations have 
no mystic, ineffable validity. We 
are not offended, therefore—nay, 
we have long since learned not 
even to smile—at any natural and 
unobtrusive manifestation of the 
sense of superiority on the part of 
men who believe themselves to be 
so remarkably gifted. But this 
“presbyter” carries the manifesta- 
tions of his conscious superiority 
beyond the bounds of reason and 
good taste. Perhaps he has not 
worn the honors of the succession 
long enough to wear them meekly. 
When he charges us with “lying 
in wait to deceive’’—when he im- 
putes “blasphemy” te those who 
reject his notions of what the priest 
has to do in the matter of a sinner’s 
salvation—when he’ calls himself 
and his brother priests, “ the house 
of Aaron,” and us, with the ten 
thousand Christian pastors on our 
side, “the sons ef Korah’’—when 
the air and style of his whole epis- 
tleare the very caricature of the 
expression of an inward loftiness— 
we feel that we are dealing with 
one so immeasurably above us in 
his own consciousness, that we can 
hardly be expected to enter into 
any debate with him; and we can 
not but think, that if there were 
ever so much force in his argu- 
ments, they must lose something of 
their legitimate effect upon those 
readers, however disinterested, who 
do not happen to agree with him 
in his idea of his own advantages 
over us. Such things on his part 
do not move our indignation; but 
—such is our infirmity—they make 
us smile, when perhaps we ought 
rather to weep. 

One specimen of the courteous- 
hess of this writer seems to demand 
& special notice. The word ‘ Evan- 

lical,’ used as a proper name to 

ote a system or a party, is a 
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word perfectly well recognized in 
the current religious and theological 
language of this country and of 
England. Its sense when thus used, 
is as well defined, and as little lia. 
ble to be misunderstood, as the 
sense of the word ‘ Unitarian,’ when 
used to denote the system or the 
party, characterized by the rejec- 
tion of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
In this well established sense, we 
used the word to denote—not any 
peculiar opinions of our own, but 
the view of Christianity which we 
hold in common with myriads of 
Christians in America, in Britain, 
and throughout the world. To the 
opposite system—sometimes called 
the church, or high church, system 
—we applied a name chosen by 
the advocates of that system, which 
seems likely to acquire in the Eng- 
lish language, a meaning as defi- 
nite as that which is already at- 
tached to the name ‘ Evangelical.’ 
Instead of calling the system, Ro- 
manism, or Puseyism, we called it 
Catholicity. This our “ presbyter” 
claims as a great concession on our 
part. He seems to think that in 
using the name “ Catholicity,” we 
admit that we ourselves and our 
doctrines are out of the pale of the 
church universal. And so he turns 
and tells us that we have “assumed 
the title of Evangelical,” but that 
we must not “expect him to con- 
cede the name.’’ No, he tells us, 
ours is a system which he “ can call 
by no name more courteous and in- 
offensive than Revivalism.” There- 
upon he proceeds witha fluent chap- 
ter of abuse. Revivalism, he tells 
us, “needs an annual galvanizing 
to make it live.” It isan “ undefi- 
ned, incongruous, and still efferves- 
cing mass of theories and opinions.” 
It is an “antick great grandchild of 
Geneva ;”’ for “‘Calvinism begot Pu- 
ritanism ; Puritanism begot Brown- 
ism; Brownism begot New Eng- 
landism ; and it begot Revivalism.” 
See what we, get by the courtesy 
which we attempted when we used 
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“Catholicity,” as a name to desig- 
nate high church principles. Weare 
happy to know that there are some 
Episcopalians in Connecticut, at 
least among the laity, to whom such 
language from one of their ministers 
must be exceedingly painful. Have 
they any suspicion that this is the 
way in which their clergy generally 
speak, when they speak out without 
restraint ? 

Shall we say any thing of that 
imaginary death scene which this 
author has dramatized, as a speci- 
men of the death beds of New Eng- 
land? He describes the death of 
a profane and godless man—a Uni- 
versalist—a low ignorant unbeliever, 
whose wife refuses to let a minister 
read to him the fifty first psalm, 
because she does not believe in 
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praying out of books, and who 
“dies and makes nosign.” “ Thou. 
sands of souls,’”’ he tells us, 90 
before God every year in New 
England in just this way.” From 
“half the cottages scattered over 
the rural districts of New England,” 
he would have us understand, the 
dying sinner goes to his account, ut. 
terly ignorant, utterly unbelieving, 
Who is this “ presbyter ?”’ Is there 
any New England blood in his 
veins ? How dares he thus calum. 
niate a land so rich in the “ gar. 
nered dust’ of God’s redeemed? 
He knows that there is not another 
land on earth in which so largea 
portion of the population die in the 
clear, intelligent exercise of faith 
in Christ, as the Redeemer of their 
souls. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL CATECHISM.# 


Tuts is not a Catechism for chil- 
dren. The author tells us, it is 
‘designed for the use of ministers 
of the gospel, theological students, 
and intelligent readers generally.” 
It is therefore to be classed among 
the learned works on ecclesiastical 
polity. And its distinctive charac- 
ter asa learned work is, that it states 
only the general principles and the 
leading facts on the subject, or mere- 
ly gives the results of more extend- 
ed investigations, with a brief notice 
of the principal arguments on which 
those results are based ; and that all 
its statements are concise, definite, 
and in answer to a series of ques- 
tions of the like character. 

The system of church polity which 
it advocates and defends, appears 
to be strictly Congregational, and 





* The Congregationa! Catechism, con- 
taining a General Survey of the Organi- 
zation, Government, and Discipline of 
Christian Churches. Published by A. H. 


Maltby, New Haven, Conn. 1844. pp. 137, 
18mo. 





accordant with the general views of 
the fathers and founders of the New 
England churches. Its chief diver. 
gency from their statements is, that 
it supposes the Scriptures to have 
left more of the details of church 
organization and government to 
the discretion of men from age to 
age, than many of the old writers 
supposed; and that it makes a 
clearer and broader distinction be- 
tween the functionaries of the uni- 
versal church, (the apostles, evan- 
gelists, &c.) and the proper officers 
of local churches. 

In the first chapter, the author 
undertakes to draw out, and to es- 
tablish, the general or fundamental 
principles of church polity, without 
reference to any existing system, 
ancient or modern. 

In the second chapter, he de- 
scribes the form and polity of the 
first Christian churches, or those 
mentioned in the New Testament. 
Here, of course, he makes frequent 
reference to the Scriptures. He 
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moreover assumes,—as many oth- 
ers have done, and with great prob- 
ability,—that the first Christian 
churches were formed and regula- 
ted very much after the model of 
the Jewish synagogues of that age. 
He accordingly gives us, from Vi- 
tringa and others, a succinct but 
comprehensive account of the an- 
cient Jewish synagogues ; and then 
states, in what respects those first 
churches differed from the Jewish 
synagogues around them. This, we 
consider, as one of the most inter- 
esting and elaborate portions of the 
volume. 

The third chapter treats of the 
officers of those primitive churches. 
Here the author makes the broad 
distinction, already mentioned, be- 
tween the functionaries of the uni- 
versal church, and the officers of 
local churches. Of the first class 
were the inspired apostles, who, 
from the nature of the case, can 
have no successors ; and the evan- 
gelists or ministers, who aided the 
apostles in the propagation of Chris- 
tianity, and in founding and organi- 
zing the primitive churches. These 
have for successors the modern mis- 
sionaries, and other ministers of the 
gospel who labor among destitute 
churches, or otherwise serve the 

eneral interests of Christianity. 
he officers of local churches were 
of two orders, first a board of el- 
ders, pastors, or bishops, in each 
church, who were charged with the 
management of all the concerns of 
the community, agreeably to its 
by-laws; and secondly, a number 
of deacons, who were a kind of 
public servants of the church, and 
executed the orders of the elders. 
The author adopts the opinion of 
Neander, Augusti, Gieseler, and 
the recent German writers gene- 
rally, that to conduct the public 
Worship, to preach, and to adminis- 
ter the sacraments, was not the offi- 
cial work of the elders exclusively, 
in those primitive times; but that 
all competent persons, and espe- 
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cially those who had spiritual gifts, 
might perform these offices. 

The fourth chapter shows how the 
form and polity of the primitive 
churches were gradually changed 
from age to age, till at length they 
were wholly subverted. The first 
change, as the author thinks, was 
called for by the circumstances of 
the times, and was the natural result 
of the cessation of spiritual gifts, 
the departure of the apostles, and 
the advancement of individual Chris- 
tians in knowledge and ability for 
ministering in holy things. It con- 
sisted in the appointment of one 
able individual in each church, to 
be its chief pastor and teacher, to 
preside in the meetings for worship, 
to offer the public prayers, give re- 
ligious instruction. and administer 
the sacraments; but without pro- 
hibiting the other officers and breth- 
ren from occasionallyperforming the 
same services. This change the 
author supposes, took place early in 
the second century ; and it led the 
way for other and less salutary 
changes, which he goes on to enu- 
merate. Near the close of the 
second century, the idea began to 
be entertained, that ecclesiastical 
officers were a proper clergy, a dis- 
tinct order of men, clothed with an 
exclusive divine right to rule the 
churches, and to minister in holy 
things, by virtue of their ordination. 
Simultaneously with this new idea, 
another was broached, namely, that 
the ministrations of these consecra- 
ted and holy men are accompanied 
by a mysterious divine influence, or 
have a sanctifying power on the 
hearts of men, either directly by 
their own inherent efficacy, or as 
the channels through which divine 
grace necessary flows. As these 
views gained currency, the laity 
gradually lost all their former rights 
and prerogatives as members of a 
Christian ieee, and became at 
length absolutely dependent on their 
spiritual lords for all their religious 
privileges. At the same time, reli- 
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gious rites and ceremonies were 
multiplied and relied on, till the 
spiritual worship of the primitive 
times was lost in a round of external 
observances. But these changes 
were very gradual. They only 
commenced with the rise of the idea 
of a Christian clergy, the progress 
of which merits attention. When 
eeclesiastical officers began to re- 
gard themselves as a holy order of 
men, a proper clergy, they very 
soon began to draw parallels be- 
tween themselves and the Jewish 
priesthood ; and thusoriginated ear- 
ly in the third century, the three or- 
ders of clergymen—bishops, priests, 
and deacons—corresponding with 
the high priest, priests, and Levites, 
in the Mosaic dispensation. The ori- 
gin of diocesan churches, under 
single pastors, with a number of 
presbyters and deacons to serve the 
several congregations, the author 
ascribes to the increase of numbers 
in and around the mother church of 
a city or district of country, who 
wished to be considered but one 
church, after they had to meet in 
separate houses for ordinary wor- 
ship. Several such diocesan church- 
es, or clusters of confederated con- 
gregations, he thinks, were formed 
in the second century, and before 
church officers claimed to be a 
proper clergy de jure divino. Pret- 
ty conclusive proof is adduced 
that the Episcopal hierarchy be- 
gan to manifest itself about A. D. 
200; but it did not become fully 
matured till the fourth century. 
The inferior orders of the clergy, 
such as sub-deacons, exorcists, lec- 
tors, &c. were first known in the 
third century. Metropolitans ori- 
ginated in the same century, and 
grew out of the institution of pro- 
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vincial councils. Primates and pa. 
triarchs did not arise till the fourth 
century, and the establishment of 
Christianity by Constantine. The 
papal supremacy was of later date, 
and its commencement is assigned 
to the seventh century. Written 
liturgies,as the author clearly shows, 
were unknown prior to the fourth 
century. 

The fifth chapter describes the 
principles of ecclesiastical polity 
adopted and carried out by the Con. 
gregational, Independent, and Bap. 
tist churches in this country and in 
Great Britain ; and the sixth chap. 
ter shows how far this system of 
polity coincides with that of the 
primitive churches, and what ad- 
vantages it possesses over other 
systems. Its chief excellence is, 
that it harmonizes, more than any 
other system, with the spirit and 
the fundamental principles of Chris. 
tianity. 

The seventh, eighth, and ninth 
chapters describe the systems of 
church polity adopted by the Pro- 
testant and the Methodist Episcopal 
churches, and by the Presbyterian; 
and points out their deviations from 
the correct principles of church 
polity, and their contravention of 
the rights and prerogatives of the 
laity. 

On the whole, we think this little 
book deserves to be studied, by ev- 
ery person Wishing to acquaint him 
self with the principles of ecclesi- 
astical law and polity in ancient 
or modern times: and especially, 
should every intelligent Congrega- 
tionalist possess it and refer to it 
as a guide in all ecclesiastical con- 
tests, either in his own community 
or with persons of other denomina- 
tions. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


We are able only to acknowledge 
the receipt of the following publica- 
tions. 

Bibliotheca Sacra ; or Tracts and 
Essays on Topics connected with 
Biblical Literature and Theology. 
Editor, Edward Robinson, D. D. 
No. Ill. A new series of this work 
isto be published at Andover, Mass., 
by Allen, Morrill & Wardwell ; and 
at New York and London, by Wi- 
ley & Putnam. It is to be edited by 
Professors E. A. Park and B. B. 
Edwards, of Andover—assisted by 
Professors Robinson and Stuart. 

The Despatches of Hernando Cor. 
tes, the Conqueror of Mexico, ad- 
dressed to the Emperor Charles V, 
written during the Conquest, and 
containing a Narrative of itsEvents ; 
now first translated into English 
from the original Spanish, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by George 
Folsom. Wiley & Putnam, New 
York and London. 1843. 

Egypt and the Books of Moses, or 
the Books of Moses illustrated by 
the Monuments of Egypt; with an 
Appendix. By Dr. E. W. Heng- 
stenberg, Professor of Theology at 
Berlin. From the German, by R. 
D.C. Robbins. Published by Allen, 
Morrill & Wardwell, Andover; and 
Mark H. Newman, N. York. 1843. 

D’ Aubigné’s History of the Great 
Reformation, abridged by the Rev. 
Edward Dalton ; being an abridg- 
ment of the first three volumes. 
Published by John S. Taylor & Co., 
New York. 1843. 

Gardening for Ladies, and Com. 
3 to the Flower Garden; by 

rs. Loudon. First American, from 
the third London edition. Edited 
by A. J. Downing, author of a Trea- 
tise on Landscape Gardening : Cot- 
tage Residences. Published by Wi- 
ley & Putnam, New York. 1843. 
_ Lectures on Agricultural Chem- 


istry and Geology; by James F. 


W. Johnston, M. A., F. R. SS. L. 
& E., Fellow of the Geological So- 
ciety, &c. &c., Reader of Chemis- 
try and Mineralogy in the Universi- 
ty of Durham. Published by Wi- 
ley & Putnam, New York. 

The Gipsies in Spain ; by George 
Barrow. Published by Wiley & 
Putnam, New York. 

The Cyclopedia of Biblical Lite- 
rature ; by John Kitto, editor of the 
Pictorial Bible—assisted by various 
eminent Scholars and Divines in 
Great Britain, Germany, &c. To 
be completed in fifteen monthly num. 
bers. Published by Mark H. New- 
man, 199 Broadway, New York. 

Bush’s Notes on the Old Testa- 
ment—Genesis, 2 vols.—Exodus, 
2 vols.—Leviticus, 1 vol. 12mo.— 
now published, and the entire work 
in progress. By Mark H. Newman. 

Bush’s Hebrew Grammar. 8vo. 
M. H. Newman. 

The Church Psalmist: or Psalms 
and Hymns for the public, social, 
and private use of evangelical Chris- 
tians. 12mo, 18mo, and 32mo. Pub- 
lished by Mark H. Newman. This 
work is highly recommended and 
extensively used in various parts of 
the country. It is decidedly the 
best work of the kind in any lan- 
guage. 

The Social Psalmist: a portion 
of the above named work selected 
for use in lecture rooms, social 
meetings, and families. 18mo, and 
32mo. 

Bradbury’s Singing School, for 
ladies and gentlemen: being his 
method of singing by note, com- 
prising a course of exercises and 
solfeggios, interspersed with pleas- 
ing melodies. Published by M. H. 
Newman. 

The Young Choir: or School 
Singing Book, original and selected, 
for the use of primary classes, Sab- 
bath schools, &c. By Wm. B. Brad- 
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bury and C. W. Sanders. Mark H. 
Newman, publisher. 

The Temperance Lyre, a selec- 
tion of songs chiefly original, with 
appropriate music, designed for tem- 
fone meetings and private use. 

ark H. Newman. 

The following are from the press 
of M. H. Newman, 199 Broadway, 
New York. 

Fosdick’s German Introduction. 

Fosdick’s French Introduction. 

Gray’s Elements of Chemistry. 
12mo. 

Hitchcock’s Elements of Geolo. 
gy. 12mo. 

Newman’s Practical System of 
Rhetoric. 

Newman’s Elements of Political 
Economy. 

Stuart’s Hebrew Grammar. 

Stuart’s Hebrew Chrestomathy. 

Stuart’s N. Testament Grammar. 

The Governmental History of the 
United States of America, from the 
earliest settlement to the adoption 
of the present constitution. By 
Henry Sherman, counsellor at law, 
New York. Designed for common 
schools and libraries. 1 vol. 12mo. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 

CoLEMAN ON THE PRIMITIVE 
Cuurcu.—We are happy to an- 
nounce that Messrs. Gould, Kendall 
& Lincoln of Boston, have in press 
a work on the Primitive Church, by 
the Rev. Lyman Coleman. Mr. C. 
is already favorably known to the 
public, by his volume of Christian 
Antiquities. The first hundred pa- 
ges of the volume, which we have 
seen, give assurance of thorough- 
ness in the work. The author has 
visited Germany, and made himself 
master of whatever has been written 
there on this subject. His work is 
accompanied by an introductory es- 
say from the pen of Neander. 





THOMSON’S ABRIDGMENT OF Day’s 
Avcesra, published by Durrie & 
Peck, New Haven; and by Smith 
& Peck, Philadelphia. 
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The first edition of this element. 
ary treatise was published in June 
last, and all disposed of in three 
months; and the second edition, 
revised and corrected by the author, 
has just been issued. A Key, for 
the use of teachers, has also been 
published. 


Recommendations. 


The great excellence of Day’s 
Algebra has been so fully acknowl. 
edged by the public, through a pe. 
riod of nearly thirty years, that it 
would be superfluous to accompany 
it with any formal recommendation, 
All that instructors will require tobe 
assured is, that the present Abridg. 
ment, by Mr. James B. Thomson, 
faithfully presents the spirit and 
character of the original. I have 
examined it sufficiently to feel sat. 
isfied that such is the fact; that 
while it presents to the young learner 
the science in a simple and attract. 
ive form, it surpasses most similar 
treatises in the aptness of its illus. 
trations, the accuracy of its defini: 
tions, and the value and copious. 
ness of its principles. 

Denison OLMSTED. 

Yale College, June 9, 1844. 


Speaking of the Abridgment of 
Day’s Algebra, Prof. Silliman says, 
“| have full confidence in the views 
expressed above by Prof. Olmsted.” 


We fully concur in the above re- 
commendation of the Abridgment 
of Day’s Algebra, from Prof. Olm. 
sted. Profs. A. D. Srantey, J. L. 
Kinestey, C. A. Goonrica, T. D. 
Woo sey, C. U. Sueparp, T. A. 
Tuacuer, and Tutors J. Noonsy, 
D. Powers, L. J. Dunxey, P. K. 
Crark, of Yale College. Hawzey 
OtmsteaD, Principal of Hopkins 
Grammar School; A. N. Skinnen, 
Principal of Select Classical School 
for boys; L. A. Daceert, Principal 
of Select School for boys; Srizes 
Frencu, Principal of the Collegi- 
ate and Commercial School, New 
Haven. 
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